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Enclosed for Bureau information is a letter to 
UM President PANTZER from a "Concerned Taxpayer" and Presi- 
dent PANTZER's reply. Both letters concern the appearance 
of attorney WILLIAM M. KUNSTLER on the UM campus, originally 
scheduled for 4/21/71, and subsequently postponed until 
4/23/71. 
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• Kunsilcr Speech DefenJeay-^ 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Although the appearance of eoniroversial 
tpeakere on campus has been infrequent over the peor*,^ such,.;;, 

' , ' occasion* do stimulote a Telatiwely small but vocal public^ re- 

action. In the interest of showing "both sides of the coin/ we , 
present below both a representative letter to President Robert .j; -. 
T. Pantzer protesting the scheduled oddress (April 22) of William t - 
/ ! . Kunstler, a defense attorney ot (he Chicago Seven trtal, ond o. j ~ 

“ typical response by the president. , ^ . T > 

• '■ ■v:;- . . . ’ ' ; ; “4 ^ . 

Deaf President Pantzer: / ‘ * . - - » > 4,-V 

■ As a Montana taxpayer, I strongly protest your bringing William 

Kunstler to the campus to speak to tne student body . . 

■ Why is it such people are paid to advocate anarchy, revolution, riot- 

ing and arson to our young people? And, why is such a man, who con- 
fuses and degrades the minds of students, permitted to speak in a build- 
ing provided by us taxpayers? • * ' 

■ 1 read where Dick Gregory also has appeared on the campus. When 
will the conservative side get its chance to appear? 

It is deplorable that our nation’s campuses have become known as a 

■ stronghold for the radical movement. It is even more unfortunate that 
our University in Missoula Is sometimes labeled as too liberal and 

permissive. ^ 

You, as president of the University, have the power and the respons-- 
ibility to prevent revolutionaries from preaching subversion In Montana. ,, 
1 urge .you to take every step possible to cancel the appearance of William . 

'Kunstler..- ^ 

A,, .V ‘ Sincerely, . > 1 ^, ;■/ i-7 • ; _ 

4’, .. _ . Concerned Taxpayer / 
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; ■ ' This ts In answer to your letter regarding the scheduled appMrani* 
o( William Xunstler at the University of Montana. ' : 

^ As a former practicing attorney, I am quick to admit that Kunstler i r 
would not be among my selection of In^viduals to address this, canipus 
!, community. '5- ’ ■- '> 

, However, as an educator and a firm believer in the democratic process, z ; ' ; 
*1 must and will continue to support the right of students to make their 
own choice of speakers through the framework of. student government. ^ 
President Nixon has said many times in the past year that we must make ; y 
every effort to preserve the campus as a stronghold of freedom of expres- ^ 
sion. f ■ 

I believe, too, that It is an important part of the educational process for 
students to be exposed to a broad spectrum of ideas, and I suggest our 
young people would be seriously handicapped In society by four years 
Of exposure only to ideas which are accepted by the majority.} ' 

From another standpoint, it would seem futile to censor a speaker 
such as Kunstler on this campus when his words remain uncensored in 
bookstores, on news and magazine stands, and on network radio and 
television. 

Kunstler’s appearance has been arranged by Program Council, a rep- 
resentative body of student government. He will be paid from student 
funds, and* his address will take place in the student-funded University 
Center. There is absolutely no involvement of state monies. 

I should point out that Program Council has provided an excellent 
lineup of speakers in recent years, since 1969, including Paul Ehrlich, 
Ralph Nader, Jesse Unruh, Senator Mark Hatfield, Senator Strom Thur- 
mond, John Ciardl and Robert Pierpoint, to name a few. I also 'suggest 
it is significant, and unlike the situation on most college campuses in the 
United States, that the students invite the Montana public to these pro- ' -t. 
grams with no admission charge. 

■ In closing, I offfer my assurance that I share your deep concern for J 
both this institution and the young people attending classes here. It has 
been our experience that students have demonstrated maturity and 
responsibility regardless of the type of speaker, and I have confidence 
■that this favorable atmosphere will prevail in the future. ■ ' 

I thank you for your letter. I will see that a copy is forwarded to 
Program Council. • . '•y-: . ’ 

, \ ^ ' ■}■' Stocerely yours,' ■■ 

' ' • Robert T, Pantzer 
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When the FBI calls 


I What to do I 



(Indicate paqe, name of ^ 
newspaper^ city ond etalee) 


Td:'.ho- 
_ ■ VI 

Tr’-bo 


from the Berkeley Tribe 

Information is a crucial ingredient in the fuel that runs 
' the engine of repression. It is important for us to 
recognize that not all the information that the pigs obtain , 
comes from bugs and agents. Sometimes we sisters and 
brothers of the movement supply the information. 

This is how it happens. Some of us get scared when an 
FBI agent appears at the door. We answer a few 
“simple” questions because we are afraid not to— afraid 
of committing some crime by not talking. Our fear in 
this situation distorts our judgment. 

There is no law requiring us to talk with an FBI agent. 
No crime against the State is committed when the agent 
is brushed off and the door shut immediately. However, 
a crime against our people is done when we deal with the 
situation by answering any of the Fed’s questions. 

No FBI agent asks idle questions; there is no such 
thing as small talk with a pig. A long answer, a short 
answer, a truthful answer, a lying answer— any of these 
will supply some sort of information which is of use to 
the State. The FBI visitor may be out to make a case on 
you, or a sister, or a brother— and you have “sung” if you 
say anything more than: “Cal! my lawyer. Goodbye.” 

Sometimes when we open the door unafraid and ready 
to brush the pig off, we get caught by an old interrogation 
trick. The FBI agent says, “We have some information 
which tends to implicate you in (such and such) a 
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bombing, it you could answer a few questions, I’m sure 
we can straighten things out.” Your mouth drops; your 
mind boggles; “Shit man, I didn’t do that.” 

Suddenly you’ve lost your cool and you’re only too glad 
to tell the pig where you were on Thursday night and who 
you were with. Maybe that's all he wanted to 
know— where you were and if (x) was with you. And, 
you’ve given him the Information. Even two-bit 
gangsters in grade B movies don’t fall for that one. 

Some others of us are not afraid when the FBI 
comes— in fact quite the reverse. We are so arrogant 
about our wits and the Fed's stupidity that we invite the 
pig in to ask his questions, and find out what the enemy is 
up to. Fat chance. Our very questions give the pig 
information which he might never stumble over. Behind 
each question is a body of information which may well be 
revealed in the question itself or in a series of questions. 
Some of our brothers have reported on an interview; 
Man, was that a dumb pig. He didn't know what he was 
looking for. 'There are several names for that kind of 
arrogance. 

What should we do when the FBI comes to call? It’s 
really pretty simple. Experience has shown that the best 
response after the caller identifies himself and flashes 
his badge is to say "That’s nice and if you have any 
question, I’ll listen to them in my lawyer’s presence. She 
I (or he) is (so and so). So long.” 



Don’t let him in. Don’t be afraid. Don’t be tricky. 
Don’t be arrogant. Any talking you do may sound like 
singing. , , 

The history of struggle is filled with cases of sisters 
and brothers sent to jail and to death on “frame-ups” 
based on just enough circumstantial information to give 
an aura of credibility to the Stale’s charges. 

Another line of FBI investigating to anticipate is the 
visit to a third person; a parent or friend, or employer. 
Where possible, it is helpful to talk with someone likely 
to be contacted, and let them know the best way to deal 
with FBI visitors. Bits and pieces of information from 
j nervous employers and upset parents may make up a 
I mosaic of trouble for one of us. try to anticipate the 
problem and handle it ahead of time with enough tact 
and humor to ease the situation. 

Somehow, along with everything else we must do, a 
balance should be struck between silly paranoia and 
naive obliviousness. Long before we are ready, the pigs 
are moving against us. The State in its seriousness 
forces us to be ever more sophisticated about defending 
ourselves. Perhaps the first step in learning about 
weapons is how to engage the safety of our mouths. 

Prepared by the staff of the 
National Lawyers Guild Regional Offici^ 

Los Angeias, California 
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~T~Some '^Pretty Lies 
About Universities 

V, ....^=.00 Prime target ol most curKot ~ pp,. when the acadynicjnys: 

By CHRIS C. MtYtRJt — fHOTism against the university:^;^ discourages active parUa- 
t mario «ys Holmes, is not the quality pgtion in society it only fans the 

Just as ^tty Fnt^n n^e gjjucaiion or relevance of the protest, says Holmes. 

Amencans aware of fern- .^.^rnculum. Rather it is those students have more social 
nine mystique “ acliviUes that call into quesbon sensiUvity than ever before, 

aware of awthw bunch of generally accepted pattern ““ Holmes. They are demand- 

pretty lies about the universi- jj,oughi of American society. j share in the decision-mak- 
ty system. „ . . ‘ "The resignation of a valuable j„g shaping of the universi- 

So says Dr Robert Memll ean go unnofiv^They desire to relate the pro- 

Holmes, chaplain and associate,J^l — i— I ‘ the lecture hall 

professor at Rocky Mountain iced,” says Holmes. "But con- noun -sistence says 

College. In an article published duct a seminar on ‘living pat- to facts 

in “Together” magazine, terns alternative to tradiUonal 

Holmes describes the myths cal- marriage relationships or spon- ne sugg .u„»h over to 
culated to dissuade the universi- sor a lecture by an acknowl- ^ . .uaj students be 

ty from deviaUng too far from iedged Communist or Fascist f^^oed^to overcome their sense 
its socially prescribed roles. He and the horror of the surround- heljwa power 

calls these "pretty Ues” the “un- jing public will be matched only of abenabon from ttie power 
iversity mystique.” |by the dismay of the college’s, struc ure. 

One such lie, he says, is the Ipublic-relabons department." 

' monastic image of the university i HOLMES SAYS it is ironic 
—the view of the campus as a. I that the public criticize con- 
sanctuary within whose clois- i troversial invesUgabon when it 
tered walls mystery is pursued j happens at a university. "Ac- 
with curiosity. ; tually,” he says, "it is at the un- 

“This image implies that if the iversity that invesbgabon of phi- 
university were to break out of losophies should take place.” 

“Controversial presentations 
should be in a format that pro- 
vides for rebuttal and cross 
examination,” says Holmes. 

“There is no reason why any 
thesis relative to a Uve issue and 
presented by a knowledgeable 
person should not be given a 


UniversiUes must not pr^ 
pare us for today, he says. "The 
must shape today and prepat 
us for tomorrow.” 


her academic pa.'lors and parb- 
cipate in the community, this 
would be somehow unbecoming 
and threaten to corrupt her^ 
r lore maternal responsibilibes”' 

1 e says. 

ANOTHER “pretty lie,” say 

Holmes, is the “county agent hearing.” 
image” of the college which The academic mysbque, says 
suggests the college s purpose is Holmes, asserts that polibcal 
to produce teachers and techni- . acbon may be reviewed but not 
clans and to research matters held up against present prac- 
which business or government bees, and that members of the 
deem urgent. academic community have con- 

“Hence the university be- 'sciences but must npt express 
comes the service staUon ol so- ' them publicly, 
dety,” says Holmes. “Thus we squelch the very 

Neither of these lies is alto- creative impulse which higher 
gether false. Each emphasizes education is designed to stimu- 
an essential element of the un- late," he says, 
iversity's mission, says Holmes. Holmes beUeves that most col- 
But just as a woman should real- leges worthy of the name will 
ize she must not feel limited to permit controversial program- 
childbearing and meal planning, ming in spite of public misun- 
so should the university and the derstapding— but often at the 
culture realize that the school’ J expense of public suppSrtr^ * 
responsibiUties do not stop at 
p roducing people to man the 

necessary staUon s of the land. /■ 
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UNITED STATES C ^ERNMENT 

Memorandum 



TO 



Subject; 



DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) date: 3/26/71 

SAC, _BI1TTJL_( 100- 8727) (P) 
f.^^'OINTELPRO - NEW LEFT 

( 

Remylet, 12/29/70. 

POTENTIAL COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTION 

None. 


PENDING COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTION 


None. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 

Various items have been furnished the Bureau under 
this program, concerning activity on campuses in Montana and 
Idaho. 
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Brucp^ary 


God is q 




warp 


Wbew! It seems that Americans are 
slowly coming to their senses. Recent 
statistics have shown that fewer 
Americans are going to church every 
year. It’s about time too. God is a mind 
..warp..v ■ . 



Ain’t it the life. If there are no logical 
ideas why a tradition should be kept, grab 
the old bible. You can prove anything you 
put your mind to prov^. A*1 reference 
material. 

Just what good has religion brought 
man? It surely hasn’t brought peace. 
Every politico and high priest in history 
has used the religious war scene to prove 
that war is just. If an emperor wants to 
increase his power, he starts a religious 
war, a crusade, or best of all an 
Inquisition to weed out his enemies in the 
state. The Vietnam war has even been 
, used as a religious war. . 

Pure ineanitv 

Quote Tom Hollingsworth, a guest 
speaker at Idaho earlier this year; 
’’Every American must take part in this 
war if we are going to win. The beginning 
starts in the home. Pride in our flag and 
our country must be instilled in the hearts 
of our young and old alike. God is not in 
the communist vocabulary. For that 
reason alone shall we defeat them.” Pure 
insanity. 

[Religion hasn’t eliminated poverty 
, ather. The world's largest business is the 
voman Catholic Church with land and 
investments spanning the globe, Yet a 
large portion of the world, including ^ 
Catholic South America ! starves. The 
pope doesn't starve. 


It is an established fact that religion is a 
history of corruption, not an opponent to 
corruption. Numerous churches are 
organized daily to reap a religious 
overkill and for |10 anyone can become an 
ordained minister with his doctor of 
divinity — then it’s the marriage and 
burial circuit and religious discounts. 

Borgia, Italy and the Puritan coupes of 
Elizabethan England are well recorded 
grafts. Isn’t it fun to be corrupted !' 

Religion is a source ol hope, its 
adherents claim. Yeah. veah. While all 
the people in ghettoes hope, the good 
reverend takes tnem tor a ride by pushing 
the infinite mercy, of the lord from his 
long handled collection boz. "Give to the 
lord, brethren, he has been kind to you.” 
Kind as hell, he has shovm his mercy by 
allowing the people to be bilked even 
week and then to decay to deaU. j 

GodisexouM I 

God is an excuse for imme people to ge j 
out of the -armed services via 
conscientious objector and minister 
statuses.' . ’ 

God IS an excuse selling bibles and 
rosary beads and prayer rugs or whatever 
else tartuffery can imagine. 

God is an excuse for putting off urgent 
social problems; "The poor are always 
among us,” and putting on a confusion of 
obscenity laws, special tax-emptlons, and 
election promiMS. 

God is a bureaucracy of religious men, 
each preaching that god’s tongue can wipe 
your nose while his right hand is in 
Washington, D.C. accep^g bribes In a 
congressional hearing. ‘ V 


can 


r-rr, •'T:. ."T 




'.’Ignorant tavagaa" I 

Underdeveloped countries can oe 
destroyed to convert the “ignorant 
savages” to the true way, a far shot from 
the ways that the ignorant savages had 
been using successfully for centuries. 

If you read the bible, you learn that god 
never screwed. .. '. “go thou and do 
likewise”. If you read the bible you learn 
that god cursed at fig trCes. What a. 
looney! And ;^u’re supp(^ to worship 
him. 

Let’s go god . squad, get • your shit 
together. • 


.-yv. % . 
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I lf Uiere^ls anything that religion has I 
--done, it has become an enemy of the ) 
peoplcK milking their m<mey and creating 
wars, all Uw while looking backwards at 
the people >ith disgust from impeiiM 
palaces throughout the world. 

Religion has floundered used car 
salesmen’s lemon hopes at great expense 
to the people and has not had to pay fv 
deceptive advertising. 

The people have bought bones to be 
cured, and bibles to be holy, they’ve been 
trained to act-or else bell. 

Heaven and hell. What's the difference, 
both rot in moldy graves. ■ • ' 

“God” has been kind enough to his 
people to tax them and murder them. 
Let's get smart, people, and put the holy 
' ghost back in science fiction where he 
belongs. ' v 

How can it be possible that anyone of a 
five-year-old mentality believes, that the * 
“gods” up there In never never land are 
1 going to punish the bad guys and reward 
the good guys after they croak. 

\ Impossible. 

J Rummagtsal* 

God is a rummage sale that flopped. 
Someone needed an explanation why 
things exbted so he hired a science fiction 
writer, 

Simple plot: Suddenly a god appears on 
the scene decides he’s going to go on a 
creation spree. Slaps everything together 
in seven days, including man. Man cops 
out on his promises to the old geiser, gets 
thrown into the cold cruel world. 

Part two: Cod relents, sends a 
redeemer. Everything turns out all right 
after the redeemer gets the shaft — 
providing we (present generation) are 
good kids and go to church regularly. We 
can rob. cheat, plunder, murder, that’s 
o.k. but don’t miss church. 

Basic ChristUi^ 

That’s basic Christianity, other 
religions have different variables, but the 
end result is the same. A real tear jerker. 

Yet some people are still so simple- 

1 minded that they can't see god’s a phony.. 
They bell their bibles every Sunday over a 
few glasses of beer and say that what's ' 
wrong with the world today is that nobody 
believes in god. Then they proceed to beat 
their wife for the fun of it. ' 
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Enclosed for Bureau information is an editorial 
from the "Montana Kai^min," UM student newspaper, issue of 
2/18/71, signed by J/\pLOHERTY. 

JACK^)UX)HERTY , DOB 11/2/49, Chicago, Illinois, is 
a senior in Journalism at UM and was appointed editor of the 
above paper in 10/70, Prior to that time, he had been sports 
editor oh the paper. 
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' j! Our lethal weapon 

DicK Gregory said Tuesday night the CIA is now controlling 
the government and is plotting for complete military takeover 
eventually. He cited as evidence some reports linking the CIA 
with the assassinations of King and the Kennedys. 

Piecing together “conspiracies” has always been an exercise 
in paranoia, but Gregory gave UM students plenty to think 
about. When you start trying to put together conspiracy puz- 
zles, it’s hard to stop. The Federal Government is a case in 
point, exhuming the Chicago 7, the Seattle 7, the Oakland 7, 
Angela Davis and the Soledad Brothers, and now the Berrigan 
Brothers, in short order 

One might wonder what conspiracy is keeping the flattest 
foot of them all — J. Edgar Hoover — in office. If it were anyone 
but J. Edgar, the actions and words of the man would be 
enough to provoke any President into shoving his lard-ass off 
the scales of justice and replace him with a man whose interest 
is justice. 

Hoover hardly conducts himself with the demeanor of a high 
federal officer. His speech is laden with invective racial slurs. 
He has even felt compelled to assassinate the characters of two 
murdered American leaders, Robert Kennedy and Martin Lu- 
ther King, and that makes one think again of conspiracy. Under 
Hoover’s ‘leadership’ the Fpl has evolved into a right-wing 
politicized gestapo rather than a law enforcement agency. 

Some of his latest insanity revolves around the Berrigan 
Brothers case. The number one G-man revealed this insidious 
plot last November in a Congressional hearing. 

He said the Berrigan Brothers, both Catholic priests, were 
planning to bomb underground heating ducts in Washington, 
D.C., and kidnap Presidential Adviser Henry Kissinger in an 
attempt to force the government out of Indochina and into 
releasing all political prisoners. They allegedly accomplished 
this plotting, by the way, while serving time for destroying 
draft records. 

First of all, if there was a plot. Hoover disrupted any intel- 
ligence operations by blabbing in public. Secondly, if the Ber- 
rigans are ever hauled into court, the defense could move for 
a mistrial on the grounds of adverse publicity. 

Hoover cites as overt acts of conspiracy alleged messages 
passed from Father Phillip Berrigan to a nun outside the 
prison, and a visit she supposedly made to the heating tunnels. 
Of course anyone who’s ever watched Perry Mason can see 
there’s conspiracy afoot there. 

Rep. William Anderson, D.-Tenn., a conservative who said 
Jifi has been a “lifelong admirer of Mr. Hoover and th§,.F^,” 
pegged the senile paranoic and his charge on the floor of Con- 
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“Knowing the Berrigan Brothers ... I find it impossible to 
believe that Mr. Hoover’s allegations are true ... If hislRrtiens 
(Hoover’s) stem from such a degree of rage or fear that his 
purpose is to discredit all who peaceably and without violence 
oppose the Vietnam War, then I must again conclude with 
much sadness that he, too, is a victim of that war.” 

Hoover, along with many other Administration officials, 
know that their actions are beginning to catch up with them. 
The only tack left is repression, lies and cover-ups, and even 
those won’t work forever. The American sheep are being awak- 
ened by their young — the memory of their young killed sense- 
lessly in Indochina, and the experience of their brothers and 
sisters protesting it. 

Under its hopeless exterior America is fermenting a danger- 
ous threat to Hoover and his peers. Something that will turn 
the nation back to the people, something the corrupters can’t 
match. 

Tuesday night Dick Gregory called it moral force. 

J. Cloherty 
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subject: 





DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) 
SAC. BUTTE (100-8727) (P) 



Remylet, 9/22/70. 




POTENTIAL COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTION 


None . 

PENDING COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
' ACTION 

None. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 

Various items have been furnished the Bureau under 
this program, concerning activity on campuses In Montana and 
Idaho. 
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subject: 


DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) 


date: 10/15/70 


SAC ,^(OTE ( 100-8727 ) (P) 






COINTELPRO - NEW LEFT 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, (UM) , // 
MISSOULA. MONTANA \J 




MISCELLANEOUS 




Enclosed for the Bureau are: 

Birth Control Handbook, 

Reprint from the **Montana Kalmln," 
UM student newspaper, Issue of 
10/2/70, of an article captioned 
"A Woman *8 View of the Clitoris*' 


/ 


The Birth Control Handbook Is published by the Arts 
and Science Undergraduate Society of McGill University, 

Montreal, Canada. The book was originally approved for dls- .. . 
trlbutlon by the UM Administration In the spring of 1970 and '' /; 
approximately 3,000 copies were- ordered. When the order ar- 
rived this fall, It was noted that the Introduction had been 
rewritten and the introduction charged the United States with 
sponsoring birth control articles In "Third World Nations," 
such as Africa and Indo-Chlna, and also charges the United 
States with attempting population control by genocide In the 
ghetto areas of the United States. 

..... .1 . 

On 10/5/70, a rally was held on the UM campus to 
support the UM Women's Liberation group in their effort to 
have the UM Administration release the book. 

It should be, not^^’that the cost of the books was 
$155.00, which was to be paid^rom'^funds of the Associated 
Students of UM {ASUM)/^' I'X 

Bureau (Enc8.2) 

.2- Butte i •: C;* 

, (1 - 100-9005 - women's LIBERATION ^ OCT 19 1970 ' 

I GROUP, UM) 

LTHZ/ar mTTT, - 




§4^0 Savings Bonds Kegularly on the Payroll Savings Plan 






BT #100-8727 


The ''Montana Kalaln," issue of 10/6/70, reported ; 
that UM President ROBERT PANTZER said he cannot defend this 
edition of the book as a birth control book because it is 
"partly political," goes beyond birth control literature, and 
should not be distributed. Further, the UM cannot distribute 
the book because the AG of Montana had ruled that ASUH funds 
were state funds and cannot be used for political purposes. 

< However, the "Montana Kaimln," issue of 10/8/70, 
reported that UM President PANTZER had approved the funding 
and distribution of the book, with the provision that a dis- 
claimer be attached to the book, stating that the views in 
the book are not necessarily those of ASUM. 

The article "A Woman's View of the Clitoris" appear- 
ed in the 10/2/70, issue of the "Montana Kaimin." 
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irth Control Handbook 


Ist edition, October 1968 

2nd edition, January 1969 

2nd edition, 2nd impression, March 1969 

3rd edition, (revised), September 1969 

3rd edition, 2nd through 6th impression, November 

1969 through May 1970 

Ist French edition, February 1970 

4th edition (revised), August 1970 

Published by the Arts and Science Undergraduate 

Society of McGill University. 

Copi^Kht 197P Donna Cherniak, Allan Feingold 
and the Students’ Society of McGill University 
Production by the workers of Journal Offset, 
Inc., Montreal. 


introduction 


The Birth Control Handbook was one of the 
first major publications . to seriously challenge the 
much posited “Population Explosion" theory. In 
the introduction of the revised edition (September 
1969) we suggested; “The - Population Explosion is 
only, a threat to the supremacy of white nations 
which today, as in the past, are raping the Third 
World for wealth, resources and human potential. 
The Population Explosion is the natural increase 
of the black, brown and yellow peoples of the world 
and therefore brings out fear in the world’s white 
minority, a minority that has, through the ages, 
exploited all other races with a ferocity and vicioua- 
ness incomparable to any other human injustice.” 

Reaction to that statement from the establishment 
press and right-wing doctors was immediate. To 
our critics, and more importantly to our supporters, 
we promised more of the same in this edition. 

. As most people realize, the world is rapidly 
heading into a crisis situation. America tenuously 
maintains a false affluence and attempts to impose 
"law and order" on an increasingly dissident po- 
pulation. The only hope for American capitalism 
is to hold its great resources, its neo-colonies 
in the Third World, against the increasingly frequent 
wars of national liberation. In Southeast Asia, Ame- 
rican . scientists and the military have developed 
the perfect population control methcxl: massive mur- 
der of "Oriental human beings". After returning . 
from Southeast Asia, Professor Noam Chomsky 
explained; "It is important to understand that the 
massacre of the rural population of Vietnam and 
their forced evacuation is not an accidental by- 
product of the war”. The theory behind American 
strategy, is stated by Samuel Huntington, chairman 
of Harvard’s Government Department, when he says 
that , the NLF is “a powerful force which cannot 
be dislodged from its constituency m long as the 
^constituency continues to exist.” Chomsky comments 
that the American answer to a people’s war is to 
eliminate the people. (Ramparts, Aug. 1970). 

. Aside from ^mbs, napalm, and defoliants, Arne- 


NOT FOR SALE OR RESALE 


Mailing address: Birth Control Handbook, McGill 
Students’ Society, 3480 McTavish St., Montreal 112, 
Quebec. Phone: (514) 392-8922 
^st: individual copies free, send 254 mailing and 
handling charges; bulk cost: $35.00 per thousand 
copies - do not send money until invoiced ■ ' 

Co-editors: Donna Cherniak and Allan Feingold 
Photography: Andni and Danielle Giguhre (ad- 
' dfess requests for prints to editors). 

' Montreal Women’s Liberation Movement - phone 
(614)844-5838 

Reproduction of any part or the whole of the Birth 
Control Handbook in any way is prohibited unless 
express consent of the editors has been granted. 


rica also relies on .more subtle birth control me- 
thods to control the population of non-white people. 
One problem American scientists are running into 
is the unwillingness of many people to control 
their fertility to suit their white oppressors. The 
obvious solution to this dilemma is the development 
of non-voluntary contraceptive methods or sterili- 
zation programs. In an article printed in Science 
(Oct. 24, 1969), Carl Djerassi, president of Syntax 
Research, states: "... in developing countries, the 
2 year dropout figure with lUD’s or with the steroid 
oral contraceptives exceeds 50 percent... I am not 
convinced that any better results can be obtained 
with any method which requires a conscious act 
of conception control. For the populations of these 
developing countries it will be necessary to develop 
a procedure which produces, by a single adminis- 
tration of a birth-control agent, indefinite (but re- 
versible) sterility... ” Actually, such a chemical 
contraceptive is already being applied to non-white 
women in Third World nations. Injections of 150 
mg. of a potent synthetic progesterone produce 
infertility for 8 to 24 months, and in some sus- . 
ceptible women, sterility is permanent. Women re- 
ceiving this “contraceptive" are told that the drug 
is lOO'r effective for only 3 months. Scientists are 
using Third World women for experiments with 
various mechanical and chemical sterilants. Djerassi 
realizes that such experimental programs, supported 
by companies such as his own, might be suspect: 
"... it takes little imagination to predict what kind 
of major issue can develop from such a state 
of affairs, in which preliminary trials on human 
beings, under the auspicies of technically advanced 
countries, are performed first in developing coun- 
tries", and: “Even within the United States, some 
of the economically deprived black inhabitants of 
our urban ghettos attribute genocidal motives to 
family-planning programs in their areas." 

These “economically deprived black inhabitants’* 
are correct in suspecting genocidal motives. A 
new and growing group in the United States, called 
“Zero-population" supports forced sterilization pro- 
grams in Third World Nations. Commenting on an - 
Indian government proposal to sterilize all males 
with 3 or more children. Paul Ehrlich, author 
of the Population Bomb and chief spokesman for 
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Z-pop says: “We (the U.S. governipent)tMiOuld' <> yigorouSi'wnstructive, liberated morality which 
applied pressure on the Indian'^goyemment :'to. goj^SliWoul*! prevent the submergence of womanhood into 
ahead with the plan. We>'ahould';hav]e'-volunteered^^3’^^^^^^^^^v'I^ ^^’tild set . its face against the con- 


gistic support... Coennon?.i:Perhap^\ bult-coerdon^gversion of women into, mechanical maternity”. This 
1 a good cause.” Jame8’^^RidgeWay^edltoiMV, HaifdMf^*>?®><5->^*^o®^wo“W'^.in^tum^^^^^ the “keynote ol 
Imes describes Ehrlichy;vpropo8^^'^aa|^jthei^:|^Kf^a.new social awakening*^’Kt'?ifV!?w'’^i'N.. 
!uticcounter-revolutionVit'^^^-;i^;ttyrt^i^^^??^'‘?’*^k^®'- birth control movement -.has l»en so co-opted 
The majority of people^in th^Xworldy re starving. that it' not} only ' ignores \but4often betrays many 

The real cause 'of thiafstwatibh'^is unequal and of the goals which: its. founder had envisioned. The 

unscientific distribution}}^;y;ealth between the “de- ' humiliating treatment^ 'of non-married and younp 
veloped-'natibns''-and:the>*ynderdeveloped nations”. women who ask for bii^h '' control "information is^ 

Ehrlich, ''i.his ' Z-pop-’eri^im all the other “neo- j^njustifiable. The condescending ' attitude ' of male 

Malthusian'- bullshittera*’!'' are supposedly blmd^fto ^gynecologists toward women cannot be tolerated fur- 
the grain rotting' in'.North American grain (blevatoiM fether.’-' TTie general state of ignorance, on all medical 
the - farmers being 'paid not to grow food,^''the j,inSll^ ^matters, but ^specially contraception ds perpetuated 
being dumi^d into - the ground, ^d^igs ^ing^'ishpn K'by the medical profession to its financial advantage, 
ayid buried.; Never once do they'fmention^that. pnl^ . K'i'Such;'gro8S " irresponsibility would be r unthinkable 
in 'respect ^ of : the laws of capitalismlcay^food^M' Kin a'' profession} sincerely committed to ' the alle- 
destroVed in.a starving world. fI^e"Z^;ppp pibvemen^ Aviation of humaii' suffering, but it is perfectly' con- 
suggests that people are starving because (theyrda]^ '^sistent with 'a' profession committed, only ; to the 
ito be alive, : if they were not jilive:!they ^ould not ‘ maintenance ofits status and income. : • ' 
starve. The solution that they suggest I'is 'genocide. The issue of contraception stiir contains radical 

p’; America. realizes that Third World liberation' mo- .potential 'iT^haf was true in Margaret Sanger's 

Weroents are . devoted to freeing : their ' people from |day has .not changed;' much. The quality of medical 

bold of American' neo-colonialism, -attention r any’i; woman receives is determined by 

end 7to' an "equitable redistribution' of wealth. The her husband’s or father’s social class, not ^ by her 
next' ten years are critical to liberation .u^ovements, own needs."'"- While politicians academically debate 
and America is using every weapon'‘ih':'it8jfa8ci8t3Vfc^_.the..laW8,!}them' wives;.; and mistrgsses '..are:. breaking 


apd buried.; Never once do theyAmention^that-onlyy 
in .:re8pect^of’:the laws of capitalismllcay^food'^-bbr 
destroyed in.a starving world. fThe^Z^^p pibvemen^ 
suggests that; people are starving' because ( they] darq 
ito. be alive,-: if they were not jilive.:}they ^ould lipt 
atarve. The solution that they suggest I'is 'genocide, 
p; America . realizes that Third World ' liberation' mo- 
iyements', - are.'^devoted to freeing : their ' people from 
the\8trangulation hold of American ':neo-colonialism, 
ynd Ito' an '"equitable redistribution ' of wealth. The 
next' ten years are critical to liberation .u^ovements. 


lounoauons, . IS a weapon of imperialism;;; the redefinition^ of women.'. Woman's 

not see the Z-pop-ers as youth devoted to a .cause.-iitl}'^: sexuality; must no longer be 'considered .secondary 
intent;; on"' “saving the ' world”: for in reality,t;ihey^:i|5ii: to man'si; If bearing children becomes ain option, 
are the du{»8 of the:-"American monster pur8uiny3^^,t»^certainly;i;the role of socializing -'children can be 
a systematic genocidal pi^aip.^ ’'^^ifj^vv^'sccn as a matter of choicelas well.'The independence 

^ , .. choose one’s function within ;the society, ralher 

The distortion of history, is nothew, but distortion'j^^.^. than within the home is understandably frightening 

of the history of woinen isa parUculai^phenomenon^^to many womeri.;;,Such>ar8 must be transformed 
Women are usually : considered .'^sufricienUyrin8igni-^v'5|};f into constructive ^ Oppose the forces of 

ficant to omit from historical accounta;.^. therefore^-/;,:;,; sexism;- From Uhe underston of one's own op 
any actions of women' considered impo^nt- enough^? pression as a woman a better understanding 
to misrepresent, demand further investigation;#^}tvv^fc;i;:of the oppression of others also enchained in master-. 

For most people, the name Margaret Sanger brings^;^ ;' ^slave relationships . 

to nund a kind of Florence' Nig^inga|^ag^^^|' ;- The Birth Control ' Handbook is produced not 
the frail young nurse (suffermg ' froinv TBHwho,,,^J;-«8 p ' favor to an medical profession 

after saving a woman from a butcheredj-abortion^^p.V nor as a favor to men who want an easy but “safe " 
on y to see her die from a later attempt, d,evot^||iV; lay, but as a political act. Organizations distributing 
her lite to^he dissemination of birth contwl dn.:;:;;^the Handbdok have. a responsibility to continually 
formation. Books printed a bit,clorar: to ^he^ jtime^iifj raise the'' isaueiV of \ women’s liberation whenever 
express admiration of her courage mojte ; strongly.-^.K's;; dealing with birth control. All women have a res- 
even recording her wi lingness to 'go ^ to jail for :her;i;^-S ponsibiUty 'to themselvce and to their sisters to 
raute. but the overall impressmni;i8;^rtiU;:fai:;fi^^ poIili„ of women's 

* c 1 .'. - to their own lives - relationships 

Margaret Sanger, anarchist and .active:^memW^p: with mem children, stalus a^wo k 

of the American Socialist far^; imbl.shed estabh^^^ 

toe bi^^urnah of women 8 hb«ation.v called tions;' and most importantly. theb^elationshiji w to 

man Rebel, which contained articles on political ■'-..•riVotocr women " s oi.. w.m 

questions and on wx ^uciUion.^This Jobr^b and^- Margaret 'Sanger'^i^^ one of many heroic 
h« pampWet on Family Llm taUnn; were ba^edfe^, women whose devotion' to toe liberation of her sis- 

f f ri goes unrecorded. It is time to write our own 

nstead of facing trial for obscenity , she to create a future adequate to our needs, 

to flee the country to continue her work. K- *r 1.-- 


Margaret Sanger saw contraception as S prerc^i;}’.'}.;.*:',’ Women interested in the Women's Liberation Mo- 
quisite to the liberation of women. For her, '^vo^‘A^'M|c’ctnent can contact the editors of the Handbook 
lunlary motherhood would imply “a new morality^'if'ife /or in/ormflt*ono6oufocfion in their tocab'tv 
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anatomy 


Female repioductive structures 

The female external genital organs, which are 
given the general name, vulva, include the follow< 
ing: 

Mons veneris: This latin term describes the cushion 
of fat over the pubic bone which, from puberty on, 
is covered with pubic hair. 

Labia ma}ora: The folds of fat tissue on either, 
side of the vaginal opening are called the labia 
majora or “major lips”. In children, the. labia 
majora completely cover and protect the genital, 
organs; in mature women, the lips remain apart. 
The skin, covered with pubic hair, becomes moist 
and delicate closer to the vaginal opening. 

Labia minora: The “small lips” or labia minora 
are folds of sensitive, reddish tissue between the 
labia majora. When a woman is sexually excited, 
these small lips become slightly erect. They join 
in front forming the prepuce which covers the cli- 
toris. 

Clitoris: The clitoris, the most sexually sensitive, 
of the female genitals, is located in front of (above) 
the urethral opening, and is partially covered by 
the prepuce. A homologue of the penis, the clitoris 
responds to stimulation by becoming slightly en- 
larged and erect. 

Urinary meatus: The meatus, found between the 
clitoris and the vaginal opening, is the opening of 
the urethra through which urine is released from 
the bladder. 

Bartholin’s glands: The purpose of these two small 
glands, situated in the labia minora on either side 
of the vaginal opening, is not clearly understood. 
They release only a drop or two of mucus ' wherf 
a woman is highly excited sexually. 


Hymen: This elastic membrane, also called the 
“maidenhead”, is found at the vaginal entrance pro- 
jecting from the vaginal wall. In most women, the 
hymen does not block the vaginal opening completely, 
allowing the menstrual flow to pass through. Ruptur- 
ing of the hymen (loss of virginity) can be painless 
or quite difficult, and slight bleeding often occurs. 
Some women have the hymen broken medically before 
attempting sexual intercourse. 


-mons veneris I 


.labia majora I 


clitoris '■ i I 

hymen-j 
labia minarar 


..urinary meatus 
-■ ■■■■vaginal opening 



Vuka: female external genitals 


The internal female reproductive parts are: 

Vagina: The vagina, located between the bladder 
and the rectum, is about 4 or 5 inches long. Nor- 
mally its clastic walls touch each other but they 
stretch considerably during intercourse and even 
more during childbirth. When a womsin b excited, 
lubricating mucous secretions pass directly from 
• blood vessels in the vaginal w^l into the vagina. 
Although externally the vagina is highly sensitive, 
the internal end has little sensitivity. The vagina 
ends in pockets about the cervix: those in front and 
back of the cervix are called the anterior fornix and 
posterior fornix respectively; those to the sides 
are called lateral forniccs. 


Uterus: The womb or uterus lies between the bladder 
and the lower intestine. Before the first pregnancy, 
it is about 3 inches long and 2 inches across at the 
widest point, and its thick muscular walls practically 
touch each other. After each pregnancy, the uterus 
remains slightly enlarged as does the cavity within 
it. Normally the top triangular portion bends slight- 
ly forward, and the lower portion points down and | 
back toward the spine. When the top bends too far 
forward or backward, the condition is known as 
antenexion or retroversion respectively. This can 
cause problems during pregnancy, abortion and with 
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certab birth control methods. Internally the uterus 
is Ibed with a thick spongy tissue called the endo- 
metrium which is cast oft as the menstrual flow 
once every 28 days if pregnancy does not occur. 
The tower part of the uterus which extends bto the 
vagba is called the cervix. The muscular cervix 
contains the cervical canal which serves as a pas- 
8age..between the uterus and vagina. The opening 
of the cervical canal bto the vagina, the external 
os, is round before the flrst pregnancy, and slit- 
shaped afterwards. The opening into the uterus 
is called the btemal os. 


-Fallopian tubes: The two Fallopian tubes (oviducts) 
are attached high on either side of the uterus, and 
extend about 4 inches toward an ovary. At ovulation, 
a suction-like mechanism draws the egg toward the 
tube’s fringed end; then rhythmic tubal contractions 
move the egg toward the uterus. Union of egg and 
sperm (conception, fertilization) occurs within the 
tube, which is less than .Vt an inch in diameter. 

Ovaries: The two ovaries (female gonads) lie on 
either side of the uterus. At birth, 100,000 to 600, 
000 immature egg cells (ova) each within a follicle 
are embedded deep within the body of the ovary. 
After puberty, the follicles move toward the ovarian 
surface; each cycle, several follicles develop but 
only one releases an egg ready for fertilization. 
The oval-shaped ovaries also release hormones which 
affect ovulation and development of the endometrium. 


The Gynecological Examination 


After puberty, a woman should have an annual 
gynecological examination. The doctor begins this 
routine medical procedure by questioning the wo- 
man about her medical history, and that of her im- 
mediate family. Of special interest are; the nature 
of her menstrual cycle, experiences with or plans 
for pregnancy, and use of birth control. The wo- 
man is then left alone b the examining ^m to 
undress completely, and is given a disposable robe 
to wear. The nurse records the woman’s height, 
weight, blood pressure and draws -a sample ol 
blood for analysis. While the woman sits on the 
table, the doctor examines her head, neck, breasts, 
back, lungs, heart and abdomen. Then, the woman 
lies down and rests her legs in stirrup-like supports. 
A sheet placed over her lower body for the sake 
of modesty still affords the doctor adequate access 
to the vaginal area. For many procedures, the 
doctor inserts a metal speculum into the vagina 
to hold the vaginal walls apart. Cells for the Pap 
test, a routine procedure to detect cervical cancer, 
are obtained by gently scraping the cervix. An 
“internal" or pelvic examination is done by insert- 
ing two fingers of a surgically gloved hand deep 
into .the vagina, and, with the other hand on the 
lower abdomen, feeling the reproductive organs. 
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Mala raproduclive structures 

The penis and scrotum are the only parts of the 
male reproductive system which are external; the 
other structures rest within the lower pelvic area. 
Scrotum: The scrotum, a two-chambered sac lying 
behind the penis and between the legs, carries and 
protecU the two testicles or testes. In sexually 
mature males the skin of the scrotal sac is wrinkled 
and covered with the pubic hair. The scrotum 
normally hangs loosely away from the body so that 
a temperature below normal body temperature is 
maintained in the testicles. This lower temperature 
is necessary for the production of sperm cells. 
In cold weather muscles in the scrotal wall contract 
to bring the testicles closer to the warmth of the 

Testicles '(testes): The two testicles are made up 
of tiny sperm-producing tubes called seminiferous 
tubules, and male hormone-producing cells called 
interstitial cells, lying between the tubules. At 
puberty, the tubules begin to produce millions of 
sperm cells continuously. Sperm production can 
continue until a man is eighty or ninety years old. 

Epididymis: The seminiferous tubules lead into an 
oval cushion of tissue called the epididymis which 
is connected to the upper part of each testicle. 

Vas deferens: The tubules making up the epididymis 
carry sperm cells into a single tube called the vas 
deferens (spermatic or seminal duct). The sperma- 
tic cord which consists of the vas tube intertwined 
with nerve and muscle fibers and blood vessels, 
can contract to pull the testes into the safety of the 
body. 


Male genital organs 



8«« and Ptnillty 


1 scrotum, 2 seminiferous tubules, 3 epidid 3 miiB, 
4 van deferens, 5 pubic bone, 6 seminal vesicles, 
7 prostate gland, 8 urethra, 9 Cowper's glands, 
10 erectile tissue, 11 glans, 12 foreskin. 


Ampulla (seed reservoir): Each vas deferens leads 
upward from a testicle into the pelvis, passes around 
the urinary bladder and enlarges just before the 
prostate gland to form the ampulla. Contractions 
of muscles in the walls of the vas deferens push 
sperm cells into the ampulla. Each ampulla is 
about an inch long and less than an inch wide. 

Seminal vesicles: Attached to the bottom of each 
ampulla is a gland called the seminal vesicle. These 
glands secrete a thick yellowish substance necessa- 
ry for the survival of sperm cells and important 
in the composition of the fmal seminal fluid. 

Prostate gland and urethra: The two vas tubes join 
within the prostate gland and enter the urethra. 
The urethra is a tube which carries urine from the 
bladder to the opening of the penis. The prostate 
gland produces a white alkaline fluid which mixes 
with sperm cells and the secretions of the seminal 
vesicles during ejaculation. This prostate gland 
secretion makes up the majority of the final seminal 
fluid, also called the ejaculate. Muscle tissue 
covering the prostate gland contracts during ejacu- 
lation forcing semen through the urethra and out 
the penis. The number of sperm in each ejaculation 
varies greatly in different men. An average ejacu- 
lation contains 350 million sperm cells. . 

Cowper’s glands:These two small glands join the 
urethra as it leaves the prostate gland, (^owper’s 
glands secrete a few drops of colorless alkaline 
mucus during sexual excitement. 

Penis: The penis is a tubular organ made up of 
three bodies of erectile tissue which stiffen or 
“erect” when filled with blood. Physical or mental 
sexual stimulation causes the penis to engorge with 
blood and to become erect. The adult male penis .. 
is normally about S'/i to 4t''4 inches long; however, 
when erect it is usually 6 to I't inches long and . 
about I'-i inches wide. Since the female clitoris 1 
and not the vaginal barrel is the center of female 
sexual sensitivity the length or width of the erect ^ 
penis has little effect on the amount of pleasure ' 
a woman receives during sexual intercourse. 

The skin covering the penis is loose and can , 
move back and forth. At the base of the penis, this , 
skin is covered with pubic hair. One body of erectile | 
tissue expands at the top of .the penis to form the 
glans. At birth, the glans is covered with the fore- 
skin, which is routinely removed in many North j 
American hospitals. The* removal of the foreskin { 
of male babies which is a Jewish and Moslem ritual, > 
is called circumcision. Circumcision prevents the ; 
accumulation of smegma, a waxy secretion which 
forms below the fore.skin. Uncircumcised men must''^ 
pull back the foreskin and wash away accumulated 
smegma regularly. The glans of the penis, whether'^ 
or not it is covered by the foreskin, is highly sens-;^ 
itive to sexual stimulation. ''<,^^9 

The urethra, which carries urine and, during'^ 
ejaculation, semen, ends at the tip of the penil.Jf 
at the slit- like opening called the meatus. 
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hormones 
and the 
menstrual 
cycle 


The endocrine system consists of various ductless 
glands and tissues, which release chemical substan- 
ces called hormones directly into the blood stream. 
Because all hormones are interrelated, it is neces- 
sary to consider them in terms of hormonal interac- 
tions and balances, rather then individual substances. 
Hormones significantly affect all body functions; in 
fact, the endocrine system is considered a control 
mechanism for the entire body. 

The pituitary gland, located at the base of the 
brain, is the most important endocrine gland. The 
. pituitary apparently regulates action of all other en- 
docrine glands. Follicle Stimulating Hormone (FSH) 
and Luteinizing Hormone (LH) released by the pi- 
tuitary, affect the ovaries (female gonads) and thus 
are known as pituitary gonodotropins. 

The gonads of each sex are also considered en- 
docrine glands. The ovaries release sex hormones 
called estrogen and progesterone which play a ma- 
jor role in ovulation and in the cyclical development 
of the uterine lining. 

Puberty is the general term for all the physical 
and psychological changes a girl undergoes between 
the ages of 11 and 17, including the appearance of 
pubic hair, breast development, and distribution of 
fat tissue, e.specially about the thighs and hips. The 
first menstruation or menarche is only one of these 
many changes, stimulated by the production of pi- 
tuitary gonadotropins. ^ 

The average '.menstrual cycle lasts approximate- 
.. ly 28 days.' Some women have consistently longer or 
shorter cycles; others, especially young women, 
have cycles which vary in length. The menstral cy- 
■ cle can be influenced by a change in climate or emo- 
, • tional stress. The first day of the menstrual flow 
},>■ is considered the beginning or day I of the menstrual 
j cycle. 

V Day 1 • day S: menstiual phase 

*1 f ' 

>5|‘ ‘.Tho cycle begins with the shedding of the deve- 
loped endometrium as the menstrual flow. Total 
blood loss during menstruation is about 2 to 4 oun- 
flow is fluid but occasional blood 
eloU appear when the How is heavy. The “period" 

» . luta 3 to 7 days, usually heavy at first and tapering 

tfeva"""-,. ■ 
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Days 1-5: inenstrual phase 
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Days 6-13: proliferatory phase 
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Three days before Thursday, maid’s day off, they met 
in their special place, the bench beside the pond in the park. 
Lisa was shy but determined to be straight and honest as 
was her nature. 

“I can’t do it with you.” 

“Aren’t your parents going away?” 

“It's not that. Last night I got the Curse.” 

She touched his hand with pride. 

“Oh." 


AiraiiGifxwrt 


“Don’t be sad. We had a tong talk. I told her about us, j 
too. You see. I’ve got to act like a lady now. Girls have to • f 
act older than boys.” I 

"Who’s sad?” . ■ 

She leaned back in the bench and took his hand. 

“But aren’t you happy for me!” - she laughed - “tljat 
I got the curse? I have it right now!” 

•Leonard Cohen 
The Favorite Game ■•i, 
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Day 14: ovulation 


•iL 


Women use either external sanitary napkins or 
internal tampons to absorb the flow. A napkin (pad) 
is attached to a belt which holds it in place against 
the vulva. Napkins should be changed regularly since 
blood gives off an unpleasant odor when exposed 
I to air. Internal tampons are held in the vagina by 
muscles at the vaginal opening. When inserted cor- 
rectly, tampons cannot be felt. Tami^ns should be 
changed as often as the flow necessitates. ’ Women 
with the hymen intact (virgins) can use tampons with- 
out difficulty. When the flow is extremely heavy, 
two tampons can be used at once. The second is 
inserted beside the first, and the strings should be 
tied together. Some women prefer to use a tampon 
and sanitary napkin to absorb a very heavy flow. 

There is no reason whatsoever to prohibit sexual 
intercourse during menstruation. 

During menstruation, the hypothalamus (brain 
structure which controls involuntary body functions) 
stimulates the growth of several ovarian follicles 
each containing one egg, on the surface of each ova- 
; ry. FSH also stimulates the developing follicles to 
secrete estrogen. 

I 6 - day 13: proliferatory phase 

;.;H- Estrogen released by the follicles causes the en-, 
Tyi '.dometrium to proliferate and induces changes in the 
*•' cervical mucus which permit easier, movement of 
' sperm into the uterus. Estrogen also suppresses the 
■ pituitary’s secretion of FSH. At about the 12lh day, 
i the pituitary begins to secrete Luteinizing Hormo- 
ne (LH). One follicle develops more extensively 
than the others, protruding from the surface of the 
ovary. 

Day 14: ovulation 

Ovulation is the release of one ovum (egg) from' 
fi'l* the protruding follicle. When the pituitary gonado- 
C^^^^tropins, FSH and LH, are in a particular ratio, the 


mmm 


tip of the follicle becomes transparent and thin, 
sudden increase in the amount of circulation Lf 
causes the thinnest area on the follicle’s surfai 
to i rupture, releasing the egg. The fringed end i 
the Fallopian tube draws the egg into the tube. 

Movement of sperm through the cervical muci 
• is easiest at this time, due to estrogen-inducc 
nutrient and alkaline levels. 

Once the egg has been released, LH stimulati 
the ruptured follicle to become a hormone-secretii 
gland called the corpus luteum. 

Day 1 5 - day 25: secretory phase 

Immediately after ovulation, the corpus luteu 
(yellow body) secretes progesterone which, aloi 
with estrogen released by the ovariesi stimulal 
further development of the endometrium. The e 
dometrium becomes a rich bed of blood vessels ai 
tissues in preparation for implantation of a fertiliz 
egg. Estrogen and progesterone also affect the \ 
tuitary gland; both hormones block its productii 
of FSH, and progesterone alone blocks the produ 
tionofLH. 

If the egg is fertilized, the placenta takes ov 
the production of progesterone, blocking the releii 
of pituitary gonadotropins, which in turn prevet 
the release of another egg throughout pregnancy. 

If fertilization does not occur, the corpus luteu 
starts to degenerate about day 25. Its cells a 
reabsorbed and replaced with normal ovarian tis.si 
As a woman gets older, reabsorption is not co) 
plete and scar tissue from the corpus luteum r 
mains on the ovarian surface. Follicles which beg: 
to develop but did not rupture are also reabsorb 
by the ovary. 
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Days 15-25: secretory phase 
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Day 26 - day 28: secretory phase (premenstrual) 

De(;eneration of the corpus luteum reduces the 
secretion of estrogen and progesterone. This low 
hormonal level causes the contraction of blood ves- 
sels leading to the endometrium, thus reducing the 
. flow of blo^ to the tissue. The tiny veins and ar- 
teries of the endometrium break down, releasing 
blood, thus marking the beginning of the menstrual 
flow. The ' low hormonal level also stimulates the 
secretion of FSH by the pituitary gland, causing the 
whole cycle to begin again. 

The climacteric (change of life) 

The cycle described above continues, except du- 
ring pregnancy and breastfeeding until the climacte- 
ric when the ovaries begin to fail. Menopause or 
the end of menstruation, the most noticeable event 
of the “change of life", occurs between the ages 
of 45 and 50; The process is gradual as ovulation 
becomes more irregular and infrequent. Once ovu- 
lation stops, progesterone is no longer released. 
Estrogen production is greatly reduced. Women un- 
der the care of a gynecologist usually receive hor- 
monal “replacement therapy” for the rest of their 
lives. 

Many women suffer from minor to severe depres- 
sion and irritability during the change of life. Be- 
cause western women are forced to compete as sex- 
ual objects, and are allowed no meaningful function 
within society, such problems take on an exagge- 
rated importance. There is no reason why the cli- 
macteric should affect a woman’s ability to function 
fully both mentally and physically or to enjoy sexual 
intercourse. 



Days 26-28: secretory phase: (premenstrual) 


Sexual 
intercourse { 

The ability to enjoy sexual iritercourse (coitus, 
“making love”, copulation, “having relations”, 
“having sex”, etc.) develops with knowledge of the 
human body and with experience in social and sexual 
relations with others. The pleasure of sex 
without fear of pregnancy or moral sinfulness con- 
tinues to be denied, especially to women, because of 
the repression of such knowledge and experience. ( 

Most couples engage in some form of sexual fore- 
play - kissing, caressing, teasing, • before begin- 
ning sexual intercourse. Almost any part of the body 
is sensitive to sexual stimulation, but especially the 
thighs, buttocks, breasts, nipples, neck and ears. 

Both partners can enjoy oral-genital contact. 

When sexually aroused, the man's penis and the , 
woman’s clitoris become hard and erect, due to the 
engorgement of the tissue with blood. The woman’s 
vaginal walls separate, expand, and become moist < 
with mucus. To begin coitus, either partner guides 
the man’s erect penis into the vaginal opening. Saliva 
is always available as a lubricant if the vagina is 
too dry for comfortable intromission. Together, the 
' man and woman move their bodies in such a way that 
the clitoris and the penis are stimulated, not neces- 
sarily simultaneously. 

Female orgasm 

Whether a woman comes to orgasm (the climax) 
through masturbation, manipulation, or coitus, the 
physiologic response is the same. Sexual sensitivity 
is centered in the vulva, specifically the clitoris, . 
and not the vaginal barrel which contains many . 
times fewer nerve endings. Stimulation of the clitoris 
causes engorgement of blood vessels in the genitals, I 
and a general neuro-muscular tension. Other body 
changes in this excitement phase include: increased 
rate of breathing and of heart beat, breast- enlarge- 
ment, erection of nipples, upward movement of the 
uterus, and expansion of the vaginal walls. Sometimes 
a sexual flush (temporary skin rash) appears. 

At the plateau phase of excitement, these changes ; 
are accelerated, and, without distraction, the woman "i 
soon reaches orgasm - the pleasurable relea.se of ' 
tension in the genitals and throughout the entire body. [[ 
The vaginal walls especially near the opening, con- > 
tract rhythmically. The uterus contracts pushing the ' 
cervix further into the vagina. ; 

As the tension is released, the body begins to re- \ 
turn to its normal condition (resolution phase); ■; 
but, if stimulation continues before sexual tension ; 
drops below the plateau level, the woman can “come” • 
again almost indefinitely. Women can experience 
long orgasms or a rapid series of orgasms without 
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Mah oigasm 

Male orgasm also involves the release of neuro- 
muscular tension throughout the body. In the plateau 
phase when orgasm seems inevitable, the contents 
of the ampulla, seminal vesicles, and prostate gland 
combine to form the final seminal fluid. Muscles 
surrounding the urethra as it leaves the bladder 
contract so that urine cannot be released. 

During orgasm, the semen is forced out the tip of 
the penis through the urethra. The first muscular 
contractions are strong and their rhythm is the same 
as the woman’s vaginal contractions. The amount 
of ejaculate released influences the strength (but 
not necessarily the pleasure) of the orgasm. Other 
body changes are similar to those in women in- 
cluding muscles spasms, sexual flush, and a light 
film of perspiration. 

During the resolution phase after orgasm, the body 
changes disappear, at first suddenly, and then slowly 
taking up to several hours. The penis loses much of 
its erection, and a short time span (the refractory 
period) must pass before a man can have another or- 
gasm. 

PoatioRs 

The many imaginative positions for making love 
fall into one of two classifications: face to face, and 
intromission from behind. In face to face positions 


(to mention only a few), either partner can lie on 
top of the other, both can lie on their sides, one can 
sit over the other who is lying down, or both can 
stand or sit. When intromission occurs from behind, 
the man can lie on top of the woman, the woman can 
sit back on the man’s lap, the woman can crouch 
while the man kneels behind her, etc. Each position 
has its advantages and disadvantages such as: free- 
dom of movement, depth of penetration of the penis, 
and stimulation of the clitoris. If a woman wishes to 
become pregnant, the couple should have inter- 
course face to face with the man on top. 

Rupturing the hymen (loss of virginity) /should be 
done in a position in which both partners can easily 
control their movements. The hymen should be 
stretched gradually with gentle but constant penetra- 
tion of the penis. Slight bleeding and some pain is 
common; however, some women feel no discomfort 
at all. . , •' 

There is no reason for prohibiting sexual inter- 
course during menstruation. The erect penis blocks 
the flow during intercourse, and a disposable cloth 
placed on the sheets can prevent possible staining 
when the man withdraws his penis. Some women have 
a slightly heavier flow after intercourse due to con- 
tractions of the uterus during orgasm. 
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conception 

/ 

The union of egg and sperm (fertilization) is a 
highly complex process, the mysteries of which have 
yet to be fully understood. The following description 
of the fundamentals of conception is necessarily super- 
ficial. - 

Spern 

I 

Sperm cells, produced in the seminiferous tubules 
of the testes, are moved by muscular contractions 
through the vas deferens for about three weeks until 
the mature cells reach the ampulla. Secretions from 
the prostate gland and seminal vesicles add both bulk 
and energy to the sperm cells, creating the final 
seminal fluid. 

Each sperm cell consists of a head, mid-piece, 
and tail. The head contains 23 chromosomes respon- 
sible for the hereditary characteristics from the 
father. The mid-piece and tail are made up of coiled 
fibers which contract and expand to move the sperm 
cell along. 

An average of 350 million microscopic sperm cells 
are released in one ejaculation. The life span of sperm 
within the female genital tract is approximately 48 
hours. 


Thaagg * 

Follicle Stimulating Hormone (FSH) released by the 
pituitary gland at the beginning of a woman’s cycle, 

■ stimulates several ovarian follicles to grow. About 
; the 12th day, the pituitary begins to release Luteinizing 

! Hormone (LH) as well. When FSH and LH are in 

proper balance, one of the follicles ruptures, releasing 
an egg which is soon picked up by the fringed end 
of the Fallopian tube. 

The nucleus of the egg cell contains 23 pairs of 
chromosomes; as the egg matures, 1 chromosome 
from each pair is retained, and the other is discarded 
in a cluster called the polar body. The nucleus and 
;; the nourishing cytoplasm are surrounded by a thicker 
membrane, the zona pellicuda. Smaller cells from the 
ruptured follicle cling to its surface. Some of these 
I'i ceils are brushed off by hair-like cilia within the 
j Fallopian 'tube as muscular contractions move the 
j ; egg toward the uterus. If the egg is not fertilized with- 
!i in 24 hours of ovulation, it degenerates and passes 
] out the body unnoticed. 

I ' Changes of the uterus 

i As the ovarian follicles develop, estrogen is re-' 

leased by the ovaries. After ovulation, progesterone 
1; ■ is released hy the corpus luteum, the scar tissue 

; on one ruptured follicle. Both hormones stimulate the 
; endometrium (uterine lining) to “proliferate”, pre- 
paring the lining to nouri.sh a fertilized egg after 
; implantation. If implantation does not occur the lining 
i is shed as the menstrual flow. 


At the time of ovulation, mucus in the cervical 
canal becomes more plentiful, thinner, and richer in 
nutrients, so that sperm cells can pass easily , into 
the uterus. ,• 



fertilization f i 

During sexual intercourse, millions of sperm cells \ 
are ejaculated high into the woman's vagina, near the j 
alkaline environment of the cervix. Many sperm 
“swim” in the wrong direction; others are killed by 
the acid condition of the vagina, and still others are 
trapped in the folds of the vaginal walls. Those that 
pass through the cervical canal are moved toward 
the Fallopian tubes primarily by muscular activity 
of the uterus. Some sperm enter each Fallopian tube, 
only one of which holds an egg. . ; 

Fertilization occurs in the Fallopian tube. The first < 
sperm cells to reach the egg release a chemical . .j 
which dissolves cells adhering to the zona pellicuda. ' .j : 
Once the egg is exposed, one sperm cell bores through ^ 
the cell membrane to the center of the cell. A second j 
chemical reaction prevents any other sperm from en- 
tering the egg. 

As the fertilized egg (gamete) is moved down the ' 
Fallopian tube, the nuclei of the sperm and egg fuse | 
together to form one nucleps with 46 chromosomes. ^ 
These chromosomes reproduce themselves and the cell 
divides in two. This division process continues until , 
the gamete is a cluster of tiny cells, each with 46 ■ 
chromosomes. Fats and other substances of the egg 
cell provide it with nourishment for 3 days as it travels 
down the tube to the uterus. 

Nidation 

For several days the egg cluster or blastocyst 
floats freely in the uterine cavity. About six days 
after fertilization, the blastocyst attaches itself to the ■' 
endometrium, and buries itself by chemically dis- \ 
solving a bit of endometrial tissue. Blood surrounds 
the cluster and nourishes it. Nidation (implantation) .■ 
is complete by the 12th day after fertilization. One 
mass of cells from the blastocyst soon develops as ■ 
the growing embryo; others become nutritive struc- 
tures such as the placenta. 

Implantation often does not occur at all, and the V 
fertilized egg degenerates. , ■.( 

•I 

, Datermination of pregnancy t| 

Usually, a woman first suspects that she is preg-.^l.j 
nant when her menstrual period is overdue. The;;;) 
length of pregnancy is always calculated from the first U 
day of her last menstrual flow; thus, if a woman is ' } 
ten days late, and normally has her period every 28 . 
days, she is considered 38 days or 5 Vi weeks pregnant. ;,yj 

A woman whose period is late but who does not" ..j I 
wish to be pregnant should continue to use some kind .vj.j 
of contraception until pregnancy has been confirmed ; 

by a doctor. 
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The two kinds of pregnancy tests both attempt to 
detect the presence, within urine, of a hormone called 
chorionic gonadotropin. This hormone is released 
in increasing amounts by the placenta, so that by the 
6th week of pregnancy (when the period is 2 weeks 
overdue), some chorionic gonadotropin appears in the 
pregnant woman’s urine. In the “biological test’’, 
6ome of the woman's urine is injected into a labora- 
tory animal such as the rat or rabbit. If chorionic 
gonadotropin is present, it causes a certain reaction 
(such as ovulation) in the animal. Such a reaction 
is defined as a positive result, meaning that the woman 
is pregnant. This te^t takes at least six hours. In 
the “chemical test” a test chemical is added to a 
sample of urine. The presence' or absence of a che- 
mical reaction determines if the test is negative or 
positive. The chemical test takes only 2 to 20 minutes. 
Both tests are highly accurate but /alse positives 
and especially false negatives do occur. Pregnancy 
tests are not accurate for pre- menopausal women. 
Hospital laboratories are often more accurate than 
drugstores in their tests. Hospital tests are also 
much less expensive. 

oral 

contraceptives 

Few scientific achievements have had greater 
social impact than the development of the oral 
contraceptive. The Pill is presently used by ap- 
proximately 18.5 million women, about 8.5 million 
•i of whom live in North America. The Pill is the 
;; closest thing to the “ideal contraceptive” available, 
and its popularity reflects a changing social and 
political mood of a whole generation' of women. 

The oral contraceptive is 100' r effective when 
taken as instructed, relatively "safe”, easily re- 
, versible, and in the control of the woman; however, 
i, use of the Pill does present certain difficulties. 
Taking one pill every day is a nuisance, appreciated 
by few not taking oral contraceptives. Minor annoying 
side effects are common, although transient, in 
ji the first three months of use. Most importantly, 
the oral contraceptive constitutes an endocrinological 
j;. insult to the female body which in rare instances 
can lead to serious disease and even death. Ne- 
verthelfess, on the basis of available scientific find- 
[| ings, the editors' of this publication are convinced 
[V that the benefits of oral controception outweigh 
f; it's- dangers. Accepted human activities such as. 
1; pregnancy and childbirth, or even travel in auto- 
iV mobiles carry much greater risks to health and 
ij life. Many drugs used more commonly than oral 
,'v contraceptives, such as aspirin or penicillin, are 
' potentially more dangerous than the Pill; however, 
relief of pain and combatting infection are accepted 
1 as important in our society. Until recently, con- 
I traception, with its gifts of sexual freedom and ' 

, I physical health for women, has not been appreciated 



For a positive confirmation of pregnancy, a woman 
should see a gynecologist for an internal examination. 
Private doctors are expensive, but family planning 
centers, university health services, and hospital 
gynecological clinics are more reasonable. Women 
under 18 can often get cooperation at the adolescent 
clinic of a children’s hospital. 

Several signs of early pregnancy which a doctor 
or paramedical specialist can detect during an intern- 
al examination are: darker color of the vulva and va- 
gina, softness of the uterine isthmus (area between 
the cervix and uterine body), softness of the cervix, 
and size of the uterus. 

If the doctor is not positive of the diagnosis or 
suspects that the woman is not pregnant, the woman 
can be given synthetic progesterone, either orally 
or by injection, which raises the hormone level in 
the woman's blood stream. If the woman is not preg- 
nant, the following drop in the hormonal level causes 
withdrawal bleeding. Such pills cannot abort a fetus: 
they can only bring on a late period. These pills 
cost approximately $3 at reputable pharmacies. 


as an important medical achievement. 

In the beginning of this century, Margaret Sanger, 
one of the greatest fighters for the liberation of 
women, wrote, “No woman can consider herself 
free until she can determine the number of children 
she will have”. In the winter of 1950 Margaret 
Sanger convinced Dr. Pincus to accept a grant 
of $2,100 from the fledgling Planned Parenthood 
Federation which she had founded. Millions of dol- 
lars of corporation money soon went to research 
executed by Pincus and a colleague, John Rock; 
nevertheless, credit for the initiation of the first 
research project goes to one of the most noble 
women of this century, Margaret Sanger. 

Pincus and Rock experimented with synthetic es- 
trogens and progesterones, and eventually produced 
“Enovid” for the G.D. Searle Company. Originally, 
Bnovid contained 10 mg. of a synthetic progesterone 
called norethynodrel and as much as .22 mg. of 
synthetic estrogen called ethinyl estradiol. In 1956, 
Rock, Pincus and a third doctor, Celso Garcia, 
selected 265 Puerto Rican women "from the low 
income population living in a housing development 
project in a slum clearance area” for the first 
significant human trials. Officially, Puerto Rican 
women were chosen because of tbeir “high pre- 
gnancy rate”; in fact, these poor, non-white women ’ 

were used as Guinea pigs since G.D. Searle he- 
sitated to test such potent medication on white ' 
American women. Ironically, during the tests these 'i 
women received better medical attention than they '■> 
had ever had. , ij 

The Puerto Rican tests revealed that Enovid ‘ •> 
prevents pregnancy, and that women do not drop -’j 
dead after ingesting norethynodrel and ethinyl es- ' '> 
tradiol. By 1960, on the basis of scanty scientific v'‘v 
information, the United States Food and Drug Ad- ' 
ministration (FDA) authorized the G.D. Searle Co. . ' 
to market Enovid.' ' ' 
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By the end of the first Pill decade, 8 pharma- 
ceutical companies had entered the profitable oral 
contraceptive market, and more than 20 brands 
of the birth control pill were produced. 

Oescriptton 

There are two kinds of oral contraceptives: the 
combination pill and the sequential pill. A series 
of*4he combination oral contraceptive consists of 
21 (20 in some brands) identical pills each containing 
synthetic estrogen and progesterone. A sequential 
oral contraceptive series is made up of two different 
kinds of pills. The first 11, 14, 15 or 16 pills 
(depending on the brand) contain only synthetic es- 
trogen, and the next 10, 6, 5, or 4 pills contain 
a combination of estrogen and progesterone. 

Synthetic hormones stimulate the same body reac- 
tions es do natural hormones. There are 2 kinds 
of synthetic estrogen and 9 different synthetic pro- 
gesterones. The two estrogens, mestranol and ethi- 
nyl estradiol, have almost indentical properties; 
however the effects of ethinyl estradiol are more 
highly localized at the reproductive system. For 
example, ethinyl estradiol has less effect on glucose 
tolerance than does mestranol. Although ethinyl es- 
tradiol is probably the better estrogen, mestranol 
is used more commonly. Mestranol is used in: 
Enovid, Ortho Novum, -Norinyl (including Norquen 
and Nqriday), C-Quens, and Ovulen. Ethinyl estra- 
diol is used in: Norlestrin, Provest, Oracon, Ovral, 
and Demulen. 

The quantity of estrogen in each pill is more 
important than the kind. Several years ago it was 
discovered that not more than .05 hig. of estrogen 
in each pill is necessary to ensure 100'< contra- 
ceptive effectiveness. Also, when Such “low dose 
estrogen pills” are used, risks of serious com- 
plications are significantly reduced. In December 
1969 the British Committee on Safety of Drugs 
officially recommended that brands of oral con- 
traceptives containing more than .05 mg. of estrogen 
should not be used. In the words of the British 

■ Medical Journal, British pharmaceutical companies 

■ “were quick to take the hint”, and withdrew from 


the market all combination pills containing more than 
.05 mg. of estrogen. American pharmaceutical com- 
panies have produced low dose brands, but have re- 
fused to' withdraw high dose pills from the market. 

Most synthetic progesterones are produced by 
chemically changing the synthetic male sexual hor- 
mone, testosterone. Depending on the chemical pro- 
cess used, the resulting progesterone is either 
estrogenic or anti-estrogenic. With estrogenic pro- 
gesteroncs, at least some of the hormone is changed 
by the body into estrogen. Norethynodrel, the pro- 
gesterone component of Enovid, is the only commonly 
used estrogenic progesterone. Estrogenic progeste- 
rones should not be used since they introduce un- 
necessary estrogen. On the other hand, anti-estro- 
genic synthetic progesterones, like natural proges- 
terones, counter the effects of estrogen. The anti- 
estrogenic qualities of synthetic progesterones add 
to the contraceptive effectiveness of the Pill. 

Depending on the kind and quantity of synthetic 
hormones used, a particular brand of combination 
pills can be estrogenic or anti-estrogenic. All low 
dose combination pills are diiftinctly anti-estrogenic, 
which counteracts side effects and complications 
related to estrogen (most side effects are estrogen- 
related). In contrast, sequential pills are distinctly 
estix^enic; not only do all sequential pills contain 
more than .05 mg. of estrogen in each pill, . but 
the anti-estrogenic effect of progesterone is absent 
for most of the 21 pill cycle. Also, in contrast 
to combination medication, sequential oral contra- 
ceptives are not 100% effective, with reported failure 
rates of 1% to 2'V annually. In Britain in 1966, sales 
of sequential pills made up only S'V of the total 
sales of oral contraceptives. In North America, 
where the Eli Lilly Company has maintained a 
strong promotional campaign for C-Quens (the ori- 
ginal sequential pill) the various brands of sequential 
pills have not lost as mdch of their market.- Se- 
quential oral contraceptives should be ordered off 
the market. Women taking sequential pills (C- 
Quens, Oracon, Ortho Novum SQ, Ovex, Miniquen, 
Secrovin) should see a gynecologist and ask for 
a change of prescription. 
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Now tha Pin works 


A healthy woman who is not pregnant or breast 
feeding menstruates approximately once every 28 
days. Soon after menstruation begins, the hypothal- 
amus (part of the brain) stimulates the pituitary 
gland ^ secrete a hormone called Follicle Stimu- 
lating Hormone (FSH) into the blood stream. FSH 
stimulates the growth of several ovarian follicles, 
and the secretion of estrogen by these follicles. 
A few days after ’the first release of FSH, the 
pituitary also begins secretion of Luteinizing Hor-' 
mone (LH). Around the 14th day of the menstrual 
cycle, a sudden increase of LH secretion causes 
one follicle to rupture apd release .an egg. After 
ovulation, the ruptured follicle changes into a gland 
called the corpus luteum which begins to secrete 
progesterone. As the quantity of estrogen and pro- 
gesterone increases in the blood stream, the pi- 
tuitary secretes less FSH and LH. 

If the egg is fertilized, the corpus luteum as 
well as the placenta secrete large quantities of 
progesterone throughout pregnancy. Estrogen and 
progesterone block the pituitary’s secretion of FSH 
and LH, and ovulation cannot occur during the nine 
months of pregnancy. Overlapping pregnancies . are 
thus prevented. 

The oral contraceptive mimics the body's defences 
against pregnancy by creating a hormonal “pseudo- 
pregnancy’’ within a woman’s body. Each pill of 
■ a series contains enough estrogen and progesterone 
to block secretion of FSH and LH, thus preventing 
ovulation. 

In addition, progesterone causes secondary chan- 
ges which make pregnancy unlikely even if the 
pituitary “escapes’’ the effects of the synthetic 
hormones. Progesterone causes the cervical mucus 
to become thick and impenetrable, preventing sperm 
cells from entering the uterus. Progesterone also 
disrupts the cyclic growth of the uterine lining, 
making it unreceptive to a fertilized egg. Since 
sequential oral contraceptives are primarily estro- 
genic, secondary progesterone-dependent effects are 
not produced, resulting in the I'V to 2'i failure 
rate of sequential pills. 


Medical examination and prescription 


Oral contraceptives, like all potent medication, 
must not be used by certain women. Proper medical 
screening can spot women for whom oral contra- 
ception would pose unacceptable risks. 

A complete medical history must be taken before 
prescribing an oral contraceptive. Questions which 
must be asked include; 

1. Does the woman have, or has she ever had: 
a blood clotting disease such as thromboembolism, 
thrombophlebitis, pulmonary embolism, “stroke”, 
retinal thrombosis; migraine headaches; heart dis- 
ease or defect; endocrinological disease or disorder 
such as thyroid dysfunction or diabetes; liver disease 

' such as jaundice; kidney disease; asthma; epilepsy; 
or any significant psychiatric problem such as seve- 
re depression? 

2. is there any inheritable disease in the woman’s 
family? Has the woman’s mother ever had any form 
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of cancer, migraine headaches, high blood pressure, 
or varicose veins? If the woman has any sisters, 
similar information about their medical histories 
can be relevant. 

3. Has the woman ever been pregnant? How many 
times? How many live babies, abortions or mis- 
carriages has she had? Has the woman had com- 
plications during pregnancy, such as tokemia, va- 
ricose veins, or liver disease? 

4. At what age did the woman have her first 
menstrual flow? What is the average length of her 
menstrual cycle and of the flow itself? Does she 
experience cramps, fluid retention, breast swelling 
and tenderness, or mood changes before, during 
and/or after menstruation? 


Women who have or who have had: thromboem-' 
holism, thrombophlebitis, pulmonary embolism, a 
“stroke”, retinal . thrombosis, heart disease or 
defect, severe endocrine disorder, recurrent Jaun- 
dice of pregnancy, or any form of cancer must 
not take oral contraceptives. 'The synthetic estrogen 
delivered by the Pill can worsen existing conditions 
of these diseases or increase a woman’s suscep- 
tability to a relapse. 

Women who have had; mild endocrine disorder, 
liver disease such as jaundice, or kidney disease 
can take the oral contraceptive if; (a) an endocrine 
disorder is well under control, (b) kidney or liver, 
disease is completely cured. 

Women who have or who have had; migraine 
headaches, high blood pressure, varicose' veins, 
asthma, epilepsy, any significant psychiatric prob- 
lem, or diabetes can take an oral contraceptive, 
provided that they are closely supervised medically, 
and that periodic tests are taken to ensure that 
the Pill’s estrogen is not worsening their condition. 
If the Pill causes migraine headaches to become 
more severe or more frequent, the wonian must 
stop taking the medication. If high blood pressure 
or varicose veins are adversely affected by oral 
contraception, the woman must stop taking the me- 
dication. If fluid retention occurs as a side effect 
to the Pill, asthma or epilepsy can be adversely 
affected. For women with asthma or epilepsy, diu- 
retics can be prescribed, and only anti-estrogenic 
pills should be used. Women with existing psychiatric 
problems must be followed by a psychiatrist while 
taking oral contraception. Women with minor de- 
pression before menstruation often find their symp- 
toms relieved while taking the Pill. Pre-diabetic 
women, or women -with active diabetes should have 
an annual or semi-annual glucose tolerance test, 
and should use an oral contraceptive containing 
ethinyl estradiol as its estrogenic component. 

Once the medical history is taken, the doctor 
performs a general and a gynecological physical ; 
examination. The woman’s blood pressure and weight ^ 
must be recorded, samples of blood and urine must ^ 
be taken, and a careful breast examination and > 
a Pap test (for cervical cancer) must be performed, j 

A doctor has a variety of brands to choose from 
when prescribing oral contraceptives. The following i 
brands are the best available: Ovral, Ortho-Novum /. 
1/50, Norinyl 1, Norlestrin, and Demulen. All 
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rantain .05 mg. of estrogen and 1 mg. or the equi- 
valent of progesterone (Ovral contains .25 mg. of 
a particularly potent progesterone). If a woman 
suffers exceptional symptoms of natural estrogen 
excess (nausea, vomiting, fluid retention and breast 
tenderness) during pregnancy or before menstruation, 
the doctor may suggest a pill containing a larger 
quantity of progesterone. Norlestrin 2.5, arid Provest 
coatain more than 1 mg. of progesterone but not 
more than .05 mg. of estrogen. 

All women talcing oral contraceptives should have 
an annual gynecological examination, including a 
Pap test. • 


Personal use of the Pill , 

Most oral contraceptives are taken in a series 
of 21 pills. This produces a convenient "three weeks 
on, one week off” cycle of medication: 

To begin taking the_ Pill, a woman must wait 
for a menstrual flow. Counting the first day of 
• her flow as day 1, the woman takes the first pill 
of a series on day 5. One pill is taken at about 
the same time daily for 21 days. The woman counts 
7 . days after taking, the last pill. On the 8th day, 
she takes the first pill of her next series. Thus, 
if a woman takes the first pill of her first series 
on a Tuesday, she takes her last pill of that series 
on a Monday, and takes the first pill of the next 
series on the Tuesday of the following week. The 
“starting day" (i.e. the day that the first pill 
is taken) is the same day of the week for every 
series. 

Some oral contraceptives come in 28 day series. 
The first 21 pills contain the synthetic hormones. 
The last 7 pills are placebos - pills that contain 
nothing other than sugar. A woman taking a 28 
pill series takes one pill every day, beginning a 
new package the day after taking the last (28th) 
pill. 

If one pill is forgotten it should be taken as 
soon as it is remembered, even, if this means 
taking two pills on the same day. If taking the 
pill is incorporated into routine daily activities 
(e.g. “waking up”, “supper”, “going to bed”) a 
woman is less likely to forget a pill. If a combination 
pill is forgotten for not more than 24 hours, the 
chances of pregnancy are close to zero. If more 
than one combination pill is forgotten,- or if one 
' sequential pill is forgotten, the forgotten pills should 
be taken when remembered and another contraceptive 
.method should be used for the rest of the cycle. 

' Most birth control pills are packaged in "blister 
envelopes”. Each pill is Enclosed in an individual 
blister of clear plastic on a small cardboard sheet. 
V The blister envelope is contained in a plastic con- 
tainer with rows of holes in the bottom. To obtain 
a pill, the woman pushes down on the plastic blister, 
f'"' and the pill pops out of the hole in, the bottom 
. of the package. Most package designs include a 
! ^-calendar mechanism in the package which makes 
f'vit possible to tell at a glance if the day’s pill has 
•,y.i;jalready been taken. 

V '.y ' combination Pill provides 100' f contraceptive 
protection from the first pill of the first series. 




If a woman is changing her brand of pill from 
a higher dose of estrogen to a lower dose, another 
birth control method should be used for the first 
2 weeks of the first low dose seriei. 

Reversibility of contiaceptive action ' . 

The oral contraceptive is easily reversible. When 
pregnancy is desired, the woman finishes a pill- 
series, and does not start another series. Sixty 
to 75'( of women who stop taking the Pill to become 
pregnant achieve their aim within three cycles of 
the last pill, and 90', become pregnant within one 
year. The pregnancy rate is the same in women 
who have never taken oral contraceptives and who 
are attempting to become pregnant. 

Babies born to women who have used oral con- 
traceptives are not affected by the medication. 

In a small, undetermined percentage of women 
who stop taking the Pill, ovulation and menstruation 
are delayed for a month or two, and in some reported 
cases, for as long as a year. This condition of 
post-Piil amenorrhea (lack of menstruation) has 
been named the “oversuppression syndrome". Ame- 
norrhea following discontinuation of the Pill is more 
likely to occur in women who have irregular mens- 
trual cycles before using oral contraception. Tlie 
probable cause of post-Pill amenorrhea is a lin- 
gering, oversuppression of the hypothalamus by the 
Pill’s synthetic progesterone. Almost all cases of 
oversuppression disappear by themselves without 
medication. If amenorrhea continues for more than 
6 months, cortisone acetate or clomiphene citrate 
(brand name: Clomid) is used to bring on ovulation 
and menstruation. Clomid is highly effective if there 
is enough natural estrogen in the bloodstream. If 
the level of estrogen is low, skull X-rays are 
taken to make sure that a coincidental tumor does 
not exist, and supplementary human gonadotropins 
are then given to induce ovulation. 

Prolonged post-Pill amenorrhea responds quickly 
and easily to treatment with Clomid, or, if necessary, 
human gonadotropins. It is unlikely that the incidence 
of oversuppression increases in women taking oral 
contraceptives for prolonged periods. The practice 
of discontinuing oral contraception every 2 years 
to determine if ovulation occurs spontaneously is 
medically useless and often results in unwanted 
pregnancy. ' 

Side effects 

Oral contraceptives are potent medication and 
induce many body changes other than the suppression 
of ovulation. 

A side effect is any reaction or body change 
unrelated to the purpose for which a drug is taken. 
For the sake of consideration, side effects are 
listed below in three classifications; nuisance side 
effects, metabolic changes, and serious complications. 

Nuisance effects 

Most nuisance effects induced by oral contra- 
ception are related to estrogen. Such effects are 
common during the first 3 cycles of medication 
while the body is adjusting to the new hormonal 
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Estimates of risk of death to women 
in England 1966 


AGE 


20-34 

Annual death rate per 100,000 healthy, 
married, non-pregnant women from pid- 
monary cerebral thromboembolism: 

Users of oral Tontraceplives 1.6 

Non-users of oral contraceptives 0.2 


Annual death rate per 100,000 total female 
population from: 

Cancer 13.7 

Motor accidents. 4.9 

Alt causes 60.1 


tz 


Death rate per 100.000 maternities from: 

Complications of pregnancy. . . .' 7.5 

Abortion. . , 5.6 

Complications of delivery 7.1 

Complications of tbs post-birth period from: 

Thromboembolic disease 1.3 

Other complications 1.3 

All risks of pregnancy, and 

post-birth period. 22.8 


35-44 


3.9 

0.5 


70.1 

3.9 

170.5 


13.8 

10.4 

26.5 

4.6 

4.6 

57.6 


levels, and they usually disappear by the 4th cycle. 
If any side effect persists for longer than 3 cycles, 
or becomes severe, the prescribing doctor shoyld 
be consulted. 

The majority of women taking low-dose oral con- 
traceptives do not experience any side effects, or 
are bothered only by minor, transient effects. Psy- 
chological factors play a large part in the incidence 
of minor effects. If any side effect is expected, 
it is almost certain to appear. 

Nausea sometimes accompanied by vomiting or 
stomach cramps is the Pill's most common side 
effect. If it occurs, nausea appears within a day 
or two of the first pill taken, and recurs at 
the beginning of the following cycle. Such side effects 
can be avoided by: a. taking the daily pill after 
a full meal; b. taking the pill just before going 
to sleep; or c. taking the pill with a glass of milk 
ora mild antacid. 

Fluid retention can occur as a result of estro- 
gen’s effects on the body’s retention of salts. A 
general “bloated feeling”, cramping or swelling 
of the legs, breast discomfort, rapid weight gain, 
and generalized itching are minor symptoms of 
fluid retention. Fluid retention can adversely effect 
migraine headaches. If a woman experiences severe 
headache, dizziness, and blurry or double vision 
shortly after starting the Pill, she should immediate- 
ly consult the prescribing doctor, and stop taking 
the medication. 

Fluid retention is harmless except to women 
with migraine headaches, epilepsy, high blood pres- 
sure, vascular disease, or heart defect or disease. 
Fluid retention can be alleviated by a low salt 
diet, restricted water intake and, if necessary, 
a diuretic. 

Chloasma is the rarest of estrogen-related nui- 
sance effects. Chloasma, also called the “mask 


of pregnancy” appears as “giant freckles” on the 
face.' Pill related chloasma is more common in 
women who experience chloasma during pregnancy, 
and in women frequently exposed to strong sunlight. 

Leukorrhea is an estrogen-related, harmless, 
white or clear, excessive vaginal discharge. If va- 
ginal discharge becomes bothersome, a gynecologist 
should be consulted. 

Estrogen deficiency and progesterone excess side 
effects occur if a Pill is too highly anti-estrogenic 
for a particular woman. Such side effects include: 
mood changes, including depression and changes 
in sexual desire; increased appetite and weight 
gain; fatigue; decrease in amount and duration of 
menstrual flow; oily scalp and skin (sometimes 
leading to acne); changes in facial or body hair 
distribution: and breast enlargement. Progesterone 
related side effects, although usually minor, either 
remain constant or become worse with each suc- 
cessive cycle. A doctor should therefore be consult- 
ed. Recent evidence suggests that mood changes 
including depression might also be estrogen-related. 
Estnigen seems to cause a deficiency of a vitamin 
called pyridoxine. Recent experiments indicate that 
pyridoxine-replacement therapy significantly impro- 
ves cases of Pill-related depression. 

Breast enlargement is the most common pro- 
gesterone-related side effect. After an initital size 
increase, breast size remains constant until the 
Pill is discontinued, at which point the breasts 
return to normal size. 

If a woman is taking a Pill that delivers more 
than 1 mg. of progesterone daily, progesterone- 
related side effects can usually be eliminated by 
switching to an oral contraceptive with less pro- 
gesterone (not to a Pill with more estrogen). 

Breakthrough bleeding and spotting (bleeding be- 
tween periods) are the only common progesterone- 
deficiency side effects. If they occur, such bleeding 
episodes usually disappear by the fourth cycle. In 
persistent cases a pill with a higher dose of pro- 
gesterone can be prescribed. 

Metabolic effects 

The biochemical activities which keep all organ- 
isms alive are collectively called metabolism. The 
oral contraceptive causes more than 50 biochemical 
changes within the female body. Similar biochemical 
changes occur during pregnancy, and most are not 
noticeable; however, in susceptible women, pregnan- 
cy-related and Pill-related metabolic changes can 
causes disease, and in rare cases, even death. 

Insulin production and glucose tolerance can be 
adversely affected by estrogen produced naturally 
during pregnancy or delivered by the Pill. Insulin 
is a hormone necessary to the body’s digestion of 
sugar. A low level of circulating insulin leads to a 
disease called diabetes mellitus. The Pill does not 
cause diabetes, but it may aggravate an existing 
condition of low glucose tolerance. Diabetes is a 
hereditary disease, and a woman whose blood rela- 
tives have diabetes should have a glucose tolerance 
test before starting the Pill, and an annual test while . 
taking the medication. 
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Liver ftinction is affected by pregnancy and by the 
Pill. In susceptible women, the hormones of pregnancy 
can Muse “recurrent jaundice of pregnancy”. The 
oral contraceptive can induce a similar disease 
process. In one year, about 1 woman in 10, OCX) Pill- 
user's experience jaundice, which is characterized 
by extreme itchiness and a yellow discoloration of 
. the^^in, fingernails and eyes. Jaundice responds 
well to therapy. 

Fat metabolism is altered by estrogen of pregnancy 
or of the Pill. Estrogen causes an increase in the 
amount of fat and fatty proteins circulating in the 
bloodstream. This is a potentially dangerous effect, 
especially if maintained for long periods, since an 
increase in circulating fats such as cholesterol is 
associated with an increased incidence of athero- 
sclerosis, a vascular disease in which arteries are 
clogged with layers of fat. 

To date, increased incidence of atherosclerosis has 
not been found in women taking the Pill. Further 
research is necessary. 

Lactation is adversely affected by the Pill. Women 
who intend to breastfeed should not use oral contra- 
ception immediately after child-birth. 

Serious complications 

Certain metabolic changes in women taking the 
Pill can lead to serious complications, and even 
death. The incidence of such complications is very 
low. 

Thromboembolism; The various kinds of thrombo- 
embolism are diseases in which an unnecessary clot 
forms within a blood vessel, obstructing the flow of 
blood and starving body tissues. Thromboembolism 
can have serious and even fatal consequences. During 
pregnancy, estrogen causes an increased level of 
blood clotting chemicals (called “factors”) within 
the blood 'serum, creating a condition of hypercoagul- 
ability. Blood loss during and after childbirth is 
j greatly reduced by the blood's increased capacity to 
coagulate. 

Hypercoagulability also increases a woman's sus- 
ceptibility to thromboembolism. Estrogen delivered 
by oral contraception causes increased susceptibility 
.'..of the same magnitude. 

In 1968 three English scientists, M.P. Vessey, 
R. Doll and H.W.H. Inman presented carefully 
T: collected statistics evaluating risks of fatal and non- 
fatal thromboembolism to women taking ora! contra- 
ceptives. The excess death rate from thrombo- 


embolism was estimated to be 1.3 per 100,000 users 
aged 20 to 34 and 3.4 per J00,(XX) users aged 35 to 44. 

It was also estimated that 47 women in 100,000 users 
are admitted to hospital every yeal for non-fatal 
thromboembolic disease. Among non-users of the 
Pill, only 5 in 100,000 are admitted every year. 
When corrected for error, this reveals a nine times 
greater risk of non-fatal thromboembolism for Pill- 
users. • .■ 

A recent paper, prepared by the same scientists, 
reveals that the excess death rate is significantly 
reduced in women using only low dose preparations 
(pills containing not more than .05 mg. of estrogen). 

. An American study organized by Philip Sartwell 
of the U.S. Pood and Drug Adniinistration, and 
presented in the 1969 FDA report on the Pill, reveals 
findings which are approximately the same as the 
British ones. The Sartwell study alw indicates that 
high dose and sequential pills provide additional risk. 

These findings are not in themselves very frighten- 1 
ing. Many daily activities carry far greater risks of | 
injury or death. The risks of Pill-related thrombo- 
embolism are analyzed by Dr. D.M. Potts, Medical 
Secretary of the International Planned Parenthood | 

. Federation (London) who writes: 

The' risk of death from thromboembolic disease 
can be evaluated in two ways. Firstly, it can be 
reviewed against a medical background. Nearly I 
every effective drug has a disease and even a death 
rate when used on a large scale, and the Pill is no 
exception. When a woman engages in sexual inter- 
course she takes a calculable risk with her. life 
either as a result of possible pregnancy or as a 
result of procedures she adopts to prevent or in- 
terrupt pregnancy. The chart below sets out this 
risk in women of different ages. 

Deaths following the use of lUDs are only be 
ginning to be assessed but it seems likely that they] 
will be as frequent as those with the Pill. When al-, 
lowance is made for the higher failure rate of lUDs 
use of the Pill in both younger and older age group; 
proves to be associated with a lower death rate thar 
any other procedure. In other words, a woman wh< 
takes oral contraceptives has more chance of beini 
alive one year later than her sisters who choose t> 
have a baby or use some other form of contracep 
tion (assuming a failure rate for other methods) 

Secondly the Pill can can be looked at in its socis 
context. For many women there is no alternativ-f 
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30,000 

7 
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17 
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Diapbiagtn 
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Safe period 
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form of contraception that offers the degree of ef- 
fectiveness, acceptability and convenience which the 
Pill offers. Many aspects of social behavior carry a 
much greater risk. Tobacco and alcohol, which 
society demands for its comfort and pleasure, are 
associated with a very heavy mortality and morbi- 
dity and their consequences constitute a signicant 
part of niedical practice. From the point of view of 
the health' of society it would be more justifiable to 
have oral contraceptives in slot machines and restrict 
the sale of cigarettes to a medical prescription. 


The Pill and vascular disease: Estrogen causes 
blood pressure increase in susceptible women. 

There are several recorded cases of “stroke" 
in women taking the Pill. A stroke is the lupture 
of a blood vessel leading to or from the brain. 
High blood pressure increases the chance of stroke. 
Severe, debilitating headache is a stroke symptom. 
If severe headache is expierienced while taking the 
Pill, a doctor should be consulted to rule out the 
possibility of stroke. 

Although a significant relationship has not yet 
been demonstrated, it is believed that risk of stroke 
is increased, probably only slightly, in women taking 
the Pill, 

The Pill and cancer: Massive doses of estrogen 
have been used in gynecology for more than 30 years. 
No increase in any form of cancer as a result of 
this medication has been observed. 

Estrogen of pregnancy produces cellular changes 
in the cervix, which look very much like cellular 
changes of early cervical cancer. After pregnancy, 
the cervical cells regain their normal appearance. 
The Pill induces similar cellular changes, and some 
scientists believe that the oral contraceptive in- 
creases the risk of cervical cancer. On the other 
hand, the Pill might provide a protective effect 
against uterine and breast cancer. 

On the basis of presently existing information, no 
definite conclusions can be reached as to the effects 
of oral contraception on the incidence of cancer. 


Oral contraception carries distinct sexual con- 
notations, and any consideration of the Pill’s risks 
is complicated by the existing social ethic which 
views sexuality, and especially female ^xuality, as 
evil. All potent medication carries risks of disease 
and death, but the thing that marks the Pill for 
special consideration is the freedom of sexual choice 
that it provides to women. 

Some women’s liberation groups have adopted an 
“Off the Pill" position, demanding that the oral 
contraceptive be withdrawn. A better course of action, 
already taken up by some, is to demand development 
of an even safer contraceptive method, and to attack 
the giant pharmaceutical corporations for their in- 
credible profit margins, racist experimental pro- 
grams and medically unacceptable marketing 
standards. 

A special publication on the Pill, for distribution 
through women ’s liberation groups, is being prepared 
by the editors of this publication. 



condom 


The condom, a sheath worn on the penis during 
sexual intercourse, is a widely used, effective, mech- 
anical contraceptive. The condom is also known as; 
“prophylactic”, “rubber”, “safe", “French letter", 
or simply “contraceptive". , 

Most condoms nanufactured today are made of 
thin, strong latex rubber; condoms made from animal 
membrane are also available. Rubber condoms ,are 
approximately 0.0025 inches thick, 1 inch wide and 7 
inches long. At the open end of the sheath the rubber 
is thicker, forming an elastic ring which keeps the 
condom from slipping off the penis. The condom is 
either plain-ended or tipped with a "teat” meant to 
receive and hold ejaculated semen. There are no 
“sizes” for condoms, since all are considerably 
elastic. 

Skin condoms, produced from sterile animal mem- 
brane, first appeared in England during the eighteenth 
century. Since the development of the latex rubber 
process in the 1930’s, skin condoms have been large- 
ly replaced by the cheaper and equally effective rub- 
ber sheaths. The principal advantage of skin con- 
doms is that natural membrane is a better conductor 
of heat than a film of rubber, and therefore inter- 
feres less with sensation. 


Skin condoms are packaged in plastic or aluminum 'i 
capsules containing water, glycerine and a preserv- - 
ative. Rubber condoms ate packaged in paper env- '! 
elopes, cardboard boxes or aluminum foil. Most 
rubber condoms are sold dry and powdered; but at 
least one company distributes lubricated rubber con- ‘I 
doms sealed between strips of aluminum foil. _ ' [ 


Association of the condom with prostitution and , 
prevention of veneral disease has resulted in a ' > 
reluctance on the part of many men and women to ^ 
use this birth control method. In addition there . i 
exists a widespread misconception that the condom is , ' 
an unreliable contraceptive when compared to other , 
methods. In fact, .statistics reveal that when proper- 
ly used, the condom is as effective as the diaphragm 
and jelly method. 


The condom method of birth control does have an 
important inherent disadvantage - it is a contracept- 
ive used by the male partner alone. If the male 
sexual partner is reliable, and both man and woman^ 
accept this contraceptive method, there is no prob- 
lem; however, not all men are trustworthy, and 
certainly not at all times.- Since it is the woman who. 
bears the consequence of unwanted pregnancy, women . 
are more likely to appreciate the importance of 
using some form of contraception during all acts of 
sexual intercourse. 
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. The mechanical nature of the condom also provides 
I potential problems. Some men and women do not like 
I using a “device" during sexual intercourse, claiming 
it disrupts spontaneity. If this is the sincere feeling 
of either partner the condom should be avoided. On the 
other hand, many men and women incorporate un- 
rolling of the condom into the enjoyable routine of 
sexual foreplay. 

MahjTlnen claim that the condom dulls sexual 
pleasure. Physiologically, this claim is highly quest- 
ionable. Modern condoms are extremely thin and. 
transmit sensation very well. Men who insist that the 
I condom interferes significantly with sexual sensation 
i . are usually refusing to accept responsibility for birth 
■ control. 

I The condom does have several important advant- 
ages; it is harmless, very simple to use, and easily 
available. If the male sexual partner is willing to 
take on the’ responsibility of contraception seriously, 

; the condom is the best birth control method for occa- 
sional or unexpected sexual intercourse. 

Aside from contraception, the condom does provide 
. some protection against venereal diseases such as 
!■ . syphilis or gonorrhea. 

The condom is probably the most commonly used 
mechanical contraceptive in North America. Eight 
hundred million to one billion condoms are sold 
. every year in Canada and the U.S. 

Since 1938 the United States Food and Drug Adm- 
- , inistration (FDA) has supervised the manufacture of 
i condoms. FDA enforcement and automated manu- 
'. facturing and testing techniques contribute to the 
}■ maintenance of very high quality levels. 
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Use 

i'^-: The condom must be worn throughout sexual inter- 
course since pregnancy can result from an early, 
I unexpected ejaculation. If the condom is not pre- 
rolled, it should be rolled just before' use. The con- 
ji.. dom should not be completely rolled up - a half an' 
|: inch should be left at the closed end to receive 
ejaculated semen. If the condom being used is al- 
ready rolled when purchased (most rubber condoms 
are pre-rolled), it should be unrolled half an inch. 
Y The condom is then unrolled over the erect penis. 
The half inch space left at the end of the condom 


(or the “teat", if the condom has one) should be 



i'- 

i .^ueezed while unrolling, so that air if not trapped 
in the closed end. It the man it not circumcised, 
^ he must pull back the foreskin before unrolling 
Kthe condom. Properly unrolled, the condom covers 
; the whole penis, with , the half inch extension (or 
^■;"leat") hanging limply at the end. Care must be 
taken not to tear the condom with finger nails, rings 
(j'or any rough object. 

1^; When inserting the penis the male should avoid 
.^'catching the extension or teat on the outside of the 
7> vagina, since it is possible to thrust a hole through 
<|:the side of the sheath if the tip becomes caught. 
Occasionally there is insufficient moisture in the 
vagina to allow for easy entry of the penis, especially 
It is covered by a dry rubber condom. Forcing the 
ptnia into a relatively dry vagina can be uncomfort- 
and irritating for the woman. Such problems 
be avoided by the use of an artificial lubricant 


or a pre-lubricated condom. A commercial spermi- 
cidal preparation (contraceptive foam, crea m or jelly) 
is a good lubricant to use, since it also provides 
contraceptive protection. Other non-greasy jellies, 
such as surgical jelly, can also be used. Of course, 
saliva is the most readily available and cheapest 
lubricant of all. Vaseline or any kind of petroleum 
jelly or oil should never be applied to rubber con- 
doms, since these materials destroy rubber. Unless 
a pre-lubricated condom is used, the lubricant 
is applied to the outside of the sheath after it has 
been unrolled onto the penis. 

Following male orgasm and ejaculation, there is 
always a partial or significant loss of erection. As 
long as the upper open end of the condom remains 
tight against the penis, sexual intercourse can cont- 
inue; however, if loss of erection is significant, and 
the condom does not fit firmly against the penis, 
semen can leak out of the open end, or the condom 
can slip off the penis, irito the vagina. In such cases, 
the male partner should hold the upper part of the 
condom tight against the base of his penis, and with- 
draw from the vagina. 



If the condoms slips off the penis, it should be 
removed from the vagina immediately, with the open 
end held tightly closed. 


The condom is removed by stretching the ring 
at the open end and pulling down. The condom should 
be checked immediately after removal. If for some 
reason the condom has burst, the woman should 
immediately insert an applicator-full of vaginal 
spermicide into her vagina, or, if that is not avail- 
able, douche with water. In such clear-cut cases o( 
contraceptive failure, pregnancy can be avoided if the 
woman takes a large do.se of the female hormone 
estrogen shortly after intercourse. Such an after- 
the-fact contraceptive is commonly used for special 
cases • such as women who have been raped. Al- 
though not all gynecologists aro familiar with this 
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use of estrogen, many emergency clinics in targe 
I city hospitals have estrogen available for this purpose. 

I Estrogen in high doses is a potent drug and cannot 
I . be administered casually. 

Some doctors suggest that the condom should 
always be used in combination with a vaginal contra- 
ceptive foam, cream or jelly. This extra precaution 
.reduces the chances of conception should the con- 
\ dom break; however, condoms bought from drug 
stores or pharmaceutical companies can be assumed 
to be reliable. 

Years ago doctors suggested that all condoms be 
’ tested before use. Blowing the condom up like a bal- 
loon was the most commonly suggested test. Consider- 
’ ing present-day quality control maintained by reli- 
able manufacturers, such testing by the user is like- 
i ly to do more harm than good. With modern coni- 
t doms, the number of sheaths damaged during testing 
is usually greater than the number of defective con- 
doms found. 

* 

f Good quality condoms can be used several times. 
If the condom is to be reused, it should be dropped 
into a bedside glass of water after removal from the 
i penis. A soon as is convenient, the condom should 
\ be carefully washed in warm soapy water. Rubber 
condoms should be dried and powdered with cornr 
L starch. Skin condoms can be kept in a mild solution 
of household boric acid and water. A condom that is 



reused should be tested fot leaks before each use. 

If the condom is not to be reused it can be flushed 
down the toilet. 

Condoms should never be kept in a wallet or pocket 
since the combination of moisture and heat provided 
by contact with the body deteriorates and eventually 
rots the condom. Condoms are best kept in the small 
cardboard containers in which they are usually sold. | 
Without excessive heat or moisture condoms can be | 
stored for up to two years. j 

Both rubber and skin condoms are meant to cover 
the entire penis. Another kind of condom, called the 
“tip condom” or condom cap, covers only the glans j , 
of the penis. Tip condoms should never be used since 
they are likely to slip off after male orgasm. , It 

f ■ I 

.1 t 

Cost- * ■ ■ 'i 

Condoms should be bought only from drug stores. ■( ^ 

pharmaceutical companies or family planning agen- 
cies. Those sold in men’s washrooms, gas stations I 
or from peddlers are likely to be of inferior quality. ^ 

Condoms can be bought by anyone, without a pre* | 
scription. j | 

The most common drug store price is $1.25 for . ' 

3 rubber condoms. Lubricated rubber condoms cost 
about $1.50 for 3. Skin condoms can cost $1.00 or j J 

more each. Rubber condoms bought in quantity from ; 
manufacturing companies or family planning asso- ^ 

ciations cost 25 to 35 cents for 3. 
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intrauterine 

devices 



The effectiveness of an intrauterine (within the 
I . uterus) device to prevent conception has been known 
for over 2000 years. Hippocrates, the ancient Greek 
j . doctor described a device which was inserted into a 
1 woman’s uterus through a hollow lead tube passed 
through the cervix (entrance to the womb). For 
' centuries Arabian and Turkish camel drivers insert- 
ed small round pebbles into the uteri of their camels 
before going into the desert to prevent the camels 
from, ‘becoming pregnant during the long journey. 

In this century, Grafenberg, a German doctor, 
reported in 1930 of his use of an intrauterine con- 
traceptive device made of silkworm gut, wound into 
a ring and inserted into the uterus. Grafenberg’s 
major contribution was the development of a device 
'r with a structure such that it remained only in the 
. !<' uterus and was not continuous with the cervical canal 
I' or vagina. Similar devices used in the beginning of 
j:; the 20th century had structures which led into the 
.■;> uterus from the cervical canal. Grafenberg claimed 
that such structures served as ladders for the up- 
ward movement of bacteria from the vagina into the 
. if uterus. Devices with such “bacterial ladders” caused 
'.f a great deal of infection and discomfort for many 
women.' 

jj Because of complications with devices other than 
the Grafenberg ring, intrauterine contraception was 
' neglected, until in 1959, two doctors working inde- 
•i.ll’ pendently reported considerable success with modi- 
, jiiy fications of the original Grafenberg device. Only 
'j-r'. recently have doctors begun to devote serious atten- 
’ tion to lUD’s (or lUCD’s). It took many years for the 
p medical profession to forget its prejudice against 
, •, anything lying within the uterus even though reports 
• ^ on the Grafenberg ring made it clear that infection 
I was not a common complication. • 

■th. ' 

I;.. Description 

Today there are three basic kinds of lUDs: closed 
‘h ^ devices such as the Hall-Stone ring, the Ota ring, 

i jir.'the Zipper ring, the Birnberg bow, and other modi- 
fy fications of Grafenberg’s original design; more re- 
cently developed open devices such as the Lippes 
loop, the Margulies coil and the Saf-t-coil; and clos- 
!,//li.'ed-plane devices such as the Majzlin spring and the 
ip- Daikon shield. The open devices and the closed -plane 
M. K'IUDs are safer and easier to insert. Closed lUOs 
should no.longer be used. 

different ILDs are illustrated above. 
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malleability of plastics provides an additional ad- 
vantage - lUDs made of such materials can be 
straightened out and threaded into very thin intro- 
ducers (inserters) which can then be inserted into 
the uterus through the cervix with little or no pain. 
The malleability of plastic also allows for great 
latitude in design and may prove very useful in 
evolving the “ideal design”. The plastic tube mol- 
ded into the lUD design usually has a core of metal 
salts so that if the position of the device must be 
determined exactly, an X-ray will reveal the lUD 
(X-rays only show the presence of dense structures 
such as bone, metal, or metal salts, but not plastic 
itself). 

Although there is much disagreement as to which 
is the best lUD available, the Lippes loop (size D, 
a little more than I inch across) is the most widely 
used. The Lippes loop is preferred because of low 
expulsion, pregnancy and side effect rates associated 
with its use. The more recently developed Saf-t- 
coil and Majzlin spring are both about as safe and as 
•effective as the -loop. Very recent research claims 
that the newly introduced Daikon shield might be the 
best HJD of all. however much more research m;»t 
be done before rhe ihieW -ran be vimrarely evaluared. 
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should be reported to the doctor who inserted the 
lUD. 

Side elTects include: minor or severe pain similar 
>: to pain from menstrual cramps; irregular bleeding 
during the month (spotting); and very heavy mens- 
y trual bleeding for the first few cycles after inser- 
tion. The extra heavy bleeding for the first few 
I menstrual cycles following insertion seems to be a 
common., experience. It should be reported to the 
'j doctor but it is not serious. Sometimes drugs are 
> prescribed to lessen the bleeding. Pelvic pain and 
i; irregular or extra-heavy bleeding account for most 
•j of the 8% to of lUDs which are removed either 
y as a result of the doctor’s decision or the insistence 


. h of the patient, 
is simple. ) i Serious complicalioiw 

extending • ' Pelvic Inflammatory Disease PID - (any infection 
slips out *;■ of the pelvjc organs) occurs as a complication to 
this them- the lUD in 2% to of women wearing a device, 

nal is ob- Usually, an incident of lUD - related PID is a re- 
!;rine wall, | lapse of some previously existing infection, such 
'or devices os gonorrhea. In such cases, the insertion of an 

mall blunt (:■ lUD is enough to weaken the natural defences of the 
fid pulls it uterus, and bacteria which had been kept in check 

y multiply and cause clinical signs of infection. Com- 
• i- monly used lUDs are sterilized before distribution, 

; i and sterile techniques are maintained by most doc- 
f) different ■■ f. tors during insertion, to reduce the risk of PID. 
when the ■ y if pn) occurs in a woman wearing an lUD, it can 
nical way. ugually be treated without removing the device, 

flushed out Women who have had a pelvic infection previous to 

nt there is ; j. njf) insertion can safely use a device but must 
e likely to , make sure that the infection has been totally elimi- 
nated. ^ ^ 

whorecei-j^ , ;■ Qnce in ..approximately 2,500 lUD insertions, the 
in the first ^ device does not remain in the uterus, but goes through 
the first 3 ^ the uterine wall into the abdominal cavity. Such 

h'xpulsions j ; uterine perforation is usually the result of error 

menstrual the part of the inserting doctor or technician; 

•k the sur- -.,v v, however, some lUDs are pushed through the uterine 
i to ensure : V.'. wall by contractions of the uterine muscles them- 
with mens- I “. selves. Whatever the cause, complete perforation of 
ndage, the * | jn open device^ with the lUD itself floating freely 
:ir each pe- ^ 
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in the abdominal cavity, is not dangerous.' Since 
the body does not react to the lUD, it is usually left 
wliere it is. If however, a closed device perforates, 
there is a risk that it will catch a loop of one of 
the intestines and obstruct the passage of food or 
waste material. (This is why closed devices are no 
longer used). Surgery is always performed to re- 
trieve a closed lUD, should it perforate. Similar 
surgery must be performed if an open device per- 
forates only half-waiy, leaving a dangerous, rigid 
"hook” protruding through the uterine wall. : 

There have not been any cases reported of cer- 
vical or uterine cancer occuring as a result of 
lUD use. On the basis of presently available informa- 
tion, it can be said that lUDs do not cause cancer.' 

Should an lUD fail and a woman become pregnant 
with a device still in place, there is no danger to 
the baby. Usually the device is left in the uterus 
and is only removed when the baby is .delivered. 
There are no reports of abnormalities in babies 
bom to women with lUDs in place. 

How the lUO works 

\ 

Many conflicting theories have been suggested in 
attempts to explain the contraceptive action of the 
lUD. The exact mode of action is still not under- 
stood. 

One widely accepted theory suggests that the lUD 
interferes with the dynamic muscular balance of 
the cervix, uterus and Fallopian tubes. It is 'sug-. 
gested that sperm transport up into the tubes and 
ovum transport down toward the uterus are disrupted 
by the lUD's effects on uterine and tubal muscles. 

Another group of explanatory theories concentrates 
on cellular changes in the uterine lining, the endome- 
trium. If the cyclic development of endometrial 
cells is disrupted, implantation of a fertilized egg 
is impossible. 

One group of theories is primarily biochemical, 
and suggests that when an lUD is present, the ute- ■ 
rine environment is chemically hostile to a ferti- 
lized egg. • 

A recently presented theory suggests that abnor- 
mally high concentrations of macrophages develop 
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woman lies back on the eia mining table with her 
legs in stirrup-like supports so that her vaginal area 
is exposed, and her thighs are apart. With a special 
instrument (speculum) the vaginal walls are gently 
separated and the cervix is exposed. A cancer smear 
test (the Pap test - routine in all gynecological exa- 
minations) is made by scraping the cervix gently 
(cells picked up are later examined under a micros- 
cope). The doctor has previously determined whether 
the pelvic oirganB (uterus, bladder, rectum) are 
normal and whether the uterus is angled forward or 
backward. A sterile uterine probe (see diagram) 
is then carefully passed into the uterus to ensure 
that the cervical canal is not obstructed and to 
recheck the uterine position. As the diagram shows, 
the lUD is threaded into a sterile plastic introducer 
(if it has not already been “loaded”). The loaded 
introducer is inserted through the cervical canal 
and is advanced to the lowermost portion of the 
uterus, just beyond the entrance of the triangular 
slit-like cavity. Sometimes it is necessary to grasp 
the cervix with an instrument to steady it before 
inserting either the probe or introducer. As the 
cervix 'is_^! grasped the woman feels a pin-prick sen- 
sation, jhpwever pain is rarely experienced. Pressu- 
re is put on the plunger of the introducer and the 
lUD is pushed into the uterine cavity where it re- 
gains its original shape. The introducer is withdrawn 
leaving two nylon threads which are connected to the 
device, protruding into the upper vagina. The threads 
are trimmed so that only an inch or two remains 
beyond the cervix. 

An lUD can be inserted at any time during the 
menstrual cycle, but it is best introduced on the 
first day of a menstrual period. This has several 
advantages: the most important is that insertion at 
that time can not interfere with an early or unsus- 
pected pregnancy since if the woman is still mens- 
truating, she has not yet ovulated that month and 
cannot be pregnant. Also insertion of the lUD may 
cause a slight amount of bleeding from the uterus, 
and this spotting is not an additional problem during 
menstruation. In addition the cervical canal is open 
wider during menstruation than during other parts 
of the woman’s cycle. 

As soon, as the lUD is inserted, it begins to prevent 
conception. If a woman is changing from birth con- 
trol pills to an lUD, she may be advised to take the 
pills for one month longer, since most accidental 
pregnancies which occur with the lUD, begin during 
the first month of use. Also, continued use of oral 
contraceptives reduces the amount of menstrual 
bleeding or spotting which may be increased during 
the first month of lUD use. 

If the nylon appendage connected to the lUD is 
properly trimmed, neither the male nor the female 
is at all aware of the device during coitus. 

Insertion of iUDs for women who have not had children 

After a woman has a child, miscarriage or 
abortion, her uterus remains slightly enlarged and 
her cervix slightly dilated permanently. Many doc- 
tors refuse to insert an lUD into the smaller, tighter 
uterus of a nulliparoua woman (never been pregnant) 
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because of severe pain which often occurs during and 
immediately after insertion. Some research is pre- 
sently being done with various drugs meant to reduce 
the pain of insertion for nulliparoua women. Many 
if not most women who have never b^n pregnant 
also experience some pain from cramps for the first 
few days after lUD insertion. This pain is sometimes 
not more severe than that experienced from normal 
menstrual cramps: in some other cases it can be ac- 
companied by fainting or be so severe that removal 
of the device is necessary. All nulliparoua women 
have a greater tendency to expel the device sponta- 
neously from their uterus. Failure rates of the lUD 
are also significantly higher for nutliparous women. 

Removal 

Removal of devices with nylon “tails” is simple. 
The doctor pulls gently on the threads extending 
into the vagina, and the device usually slips out 
easily. Women should not attempt to do this them- 
selves since occasionally the cervical canal is ob- 
structed or the lUD is lodged in the uterine wall, 
and an unskilled tug could cause injury. For devices 
without an appendage, the doctor inserts a small blunt 
hook into the uterus, catches the lUD, and pulls it 
out. 

Expulsion and required removal of lUOs 
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The muscles of the uterus run in two different 
ways (diagonally and transversely) and when the 
uterus contracts it does so in a rhythmical way. 
These contractions cause the lUD to be pushed out 
of the uterus of certain women. At present there is 
no sure way of knowing which women are likely to 
expel the device. 

Between 10 and 12 percent of all women who recei-'t 
ve IUDs spontaneously expel the device in the first* 
year of use. Most expulsions occur in the first 3 , 
months that the device is in the uterus. Expulsions^ 
of the lUD usually occur, if at all, during menstrual 
bleeding. Women using IUDs should check the sur- 
face of their menstrual tampons or pads to ensure 
that the device has not been passed out with mens- 
trual blood. If the lUD has a nylon appendage, the . 
woman should check for its presence after each pe- " 
riod and at least once a week. If the nylon thread or 
beads cannot be felt, the doctor should be consulted 
and another method of contraception should be used 
until a new device can be inserted. 

If a woman expels an lUD from her uterus she 
can have another one inserted. The chances that this 
same woman will expel the device again are very j. 
high - 50^0 of women who receive a second lUD expel ■ 
it from their uterus. 

The Lippes loop, because of its design com- 
presses easily and is least likely to be pushed out , 
of the uterus by a single muscular contraction. 

Beyond the 10^<'-12C<) of women who spontaneously ’ 
expel the lUD, another 8% to lO'Tn of women have / 
the device removed because of troublesome side ^ 
effects which are described below. i ‘ 

Side effects . 

Minor side effects to the lUD are common but not 'k;, 
serious. Usually, these side effects disappear after '? 
the first month or two of use, however all side effects ^ 
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within the uterus when an lUD is present. Macro- 
phages are normal body cells which attack “inva- 
ding” cells such as bacteria, by phagocytosis. (A 
phagocyte is a cell, such as a white blood cell, that 
can “swallow” another cell, and thus destroy it). 
Macrophages normally do not exist within the ute- 
^ rine cavity, and their presence might destroy a 
’ fertilized egg. 

lUDs .do- not cause early abortion nor do they 
prevent pregnancy by creating a low-grade infection 
in the uterus. 

Effectiveness 

The efficiency of the lUD is considerably less 
than the oral contraceptive pill. At best, only 1.5 
to 3 women out of 100 become pregnant during the 
first year after insertion of the lUD. Failure rates 
tend to decline with hjrther years of use. Many 
doctors report a contraceptive failure rate of much 
higher than 3.0. With some devices, up to 8 or 9 
women out of 100 become pregnant during the first 
year after the lUD is inserted. 

lUDs are most effective for women who have had 
several children, and are older than 30 years of 
age. Age is the more important factor. For exam- 
ple, in one study on the Lippes loop, b.Th of women 
15-24 years old at time of insertion became pre- 
gnant within the first year. In the same study, only 
i of the women 25-29 years old, and 2.9/0 of wo- 

men 30-34 years old became pregnant in the same 
; time period. 

Women who must not become pregnant should not 
rely on the lUD unless abortion is an acceptable 
i and available option. 

I Acceptability 

[ Considering the 10% to 12% of women who expel 
I the lUD within one year after insertion, the 8% 

I to 10% who must have it removed in that same pe- 
riod, and the 2% to 3% (at least) who become pre- 
7 gnant, the lUD is an acceptable method of contra- 
I ception for only about 75% of women in the first 
I year. Acceptability goes down to about 50% within 
j 5 years. For those women who can use the lUD,' ■ 

'■ it is probably the best method available - it is safe, 

! easy to use, cheap, does not require repeated action 
(like taking a pill daily) and does not interfere with 
the actor enjoyment of sexual intercourse. 

! With the advent of statistically significant reports 
linking oral contraceptives with an increased in- 
cidence of death and disease from thromboembolic 
illness, some women have strongly advocated the use 
of the lUD in preference to the Pill. Failure rates 
I for the lUD of 1% to 2’.o, and a naive belief that the 
r lUD is “harmless” have been repeated over and 
^ qver again. 

It is absurd to believe that the pharmaceutical 
and plastic corporations producing lUDs have any 
more concern for the lives of individual women, than 
do the pharmaceutical corporations producing the 



Pill. The lUD is neither harmless nor as effective 
as the manufacturing companies claim. It is not 
possible at this point to determine exactly how many | 
women die as a direct result of lUD use (possibly 
from perforation); it is known however, that many 
women die during or after normal pregnancy (about 
300 per million pregnancies), and that some women 
using an lUD become pregnant. As a result of con- | 

traceptive failure, 30,000 to 80,000 pregnancies 6c- ! 

cur every year in 1,000,000 lUD users. Thus, in j 

1,000,000 women using the lUD for, one year, 9 to j 

24 women die as a result of pregnancy, and beyond | 

these. deaths, an undetermined number of women die 
as a result of criminal abortion. 

' r 

• ’ ( 

Reversibility ^ ' 

The contraceptive effect of an lUD is completely < 
reversible. When the device is removed the woman 
can have children again. 

The lUO and genocide 

The lUD is cheap to manufacture, easy to insert, 
and in large scale terms is very effective. Not more , 
than 8 to 9 women out of 100 will become pregnant ! 
during the first year of use. Women who do not use 
any contraceptive method usually do get pregnant ' 
within one year - 90 women in 100 will become i 

pregnant in one year if they do not try any method i 

to control their fertility. Since the growth of large j 
populations in nations of the Third World (Africa, 

Latin America, parts of Asia, etc) represents a 
threat to the power and world dominance of such 
countries as the United States, considerable attention 
is being' directed at the lUD by these, nations. 
Scientists, working with grants from such organi- 
zations as the Population Council, a “private Ame- i 
rican foundation”, supported by the Ford Founda- ; 
tion, John D. Rockefeller III, and other private 
donors, are attempting to develop more effective 
lUDs which can be inserted by only semi-skilled 
personnel. By advocating “voluntary sterilization” 
and use of the 'IUD, the governments of the United ^ - 
States, Britain and other western powers are at- 
tempting to control by contraception the numbers 
of non-white people, just as white people from Eu- 
rope eliminated large numbers of red Indians by i 
importing European diseases for which the Indian 
had no antibody (immunity) resistance. One impor- 
tant characteristic that the lUD shares with steri- 
. lization is that the effectiveness of the method cannot 
be controlled directly by the individual woman who 
carries the lUD in her uterus. Both sterilization and 
lUDs are used much more extensively in countries 
other than the western nations. Of the 8 million 
lUDs used, only 1 million are carried by U.S. 
women. In contrast, of the 18.5 million pill users in 
the world, at least 8.5 million live in the U.S. and 
an additional .5 to 1 million in the United Kingdom. 

Large scale use of contraceptive measures, ap- 
plied to women who may not want to control their 
fertility, approst-hes genocide and ceases to be 
birth control. 
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diaphragm 
and jelly 

The diaphragm and spermicidal jelly method is 
a telatively popular and effective mechanical form of 
contraception. 

The soft rubber diaphragm with a spring rim is 
fitted as a mechanical barrier to the cervix, pre- 
venting sperm from entering the cervical canal; 
the front end fits snugly behind the pubic bone, the 
dome covers the cervix and the back end rises into 
the posterior fornix, a small pocket beind the cervix. 
A spermicidal preparation (cream or jelly) smeared 
on the surface of the device acts as a chemical con- 
traceptive; it kills sperm which pass the diaphragm 
rim or remain in the folds of the vaginal wall. Some 
doctors question whether the device actually blocks 
the cervix or merely serves as a platform for the 
spermicide. Even so, it is always fitted as a barrier 
to the cervix. 

Medical examination and prescription 

Each woman must be individually fitted for the 
diaphragm by a gynecologist or a family planning 
clinician. Non-prescription, ‘‘one.' size fits all” dia- 
phragms should not be trusted. A virgin (woman with 
hymen intact) can be fitted for a diaphragm; however, 
sexual intercourse stretches the vagina slightly, and 
she should be refitted shortly after her first act 
of intercourse. Fitting should be checked at least ' 
every two years and after any of the following cir- 
cumstances: childbirth, miscarriage, any operation 
(surgery), and a gain or loss of more than ten pounds. 

The doctor must perform an internal pelvic exa- 
mination to choose the size and type of diaphragm 
most suited for an individual woman. The woman is 
asked to examine herself internally so that she 
learns to recognize the edge of the pubic bone and 
the cervix, important for proper fitting. Th6n, the 
doctor inserts a sample diaphragm and asks the 
woman to examine it in place. She should be able 
to recognize the cervix through the rubber and the 
position of the front rim. The woman removes the 


Mechanical action of diaphragm 
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device by hooking her finger under the front rim, 

' and pulling down and out. 

The woman then learns to inwrt the device her- 
self. A teaspoonful of spermicidal jelly or cream is 
smeared on the upper surface of the diaphragm 
(dome up or down, depending on the woman's ana- 
tomy). Spermicide must not be pfaced on the rim 
since this increases the possibility of displacing the 
diaphragm during coitus- With one hand, the wo- 
man squeezes the diaphragm into a long narrow 
-shape. With the other hand holding the vaginal lips 
apart, she inserts the compressed device into the 
vagina until the far rim passes the cervix. She then 
pushes the front rim up behind the pubic Ixine and 
checks that the cervix is completely covered. 

Plastic or metal inserters facilitate insertion, 
especially for women who have short fjngers or 
dislike handling themselves. The diaphragm is hook- 
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Correct position with rim behind cervix and caught 
under pubic bone 

ed to notches on a rod which the woman inserts into 
the vagina. When she twists the rod, the device is 
released. Most inserters have a blunt hook at one 
end for removal. The rod is hooked to the front 
rim of the device which is then pulled down and out 

Use 

The diaphragm is most easily inserted while 
crouching, squatting, lying down, or standing with 
one foot raised. 

The diaphragm may be inserted not more than two 
hours before sexual intercourse. If more than two 
hours goes by before coitus, an applicator full of 
spermicide should be inserted into the vagina, or the 
device should be removed to place more spermicide 
on the diaphragm’s surface. A woman can walk 
around, bathe, or urinate with a diaphragm in place 
but she should' recheck its position after a bowel 
movement. 

After an act of sexual intercourse, an additional 
application of cream or jelly must be inserted into 
the vagina by means of an applicator before each 
additional coitus. 
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The diaphragm must remain in place for at least 
eix hours after the last act of sexual intercourse, 
and can be left in place as long as 24 hours. A fa- 
cial tissue or towel can be used to absorb any fluid 
leakage from the vagina. Spermicidal creams and 
jellies do not stain. After removal, the device should 
be washed with mild soap and water, dried, and pow- 
dered with corn starch. 

Douching -is unneccessary but if desired must 
be postponed at least six hours after intercourse. 

Occasionally the woman should examine the dia- 
phragm for holes and cracks, especially near the 
rim. Filling the device with water and checking for 
leaks, or holding the device to the light are two 
good tests. 

The diaphragm can be used during menstruation; 
however, conception is highly unlikely at that time. 

If positioned correctly the diaphragm cannot be 
felt by either sexual partner during coitus. Dia- 
phragms made of plastic are available in case of 
an allergic reaction to rubber. Also, the brand of 
. spermicide should be changed if either partner is 
allergic to the kind being used. 

The diaphragm is ineffective if left in a dresser 
' drawer or purse, however, human frailty is not the. 
I only reason for its potential failure. The device 
jl can slip out of position for a number of reasons: 

I improper fit, cream on the rim, expansion of the 
.| vaginal walls during sexual stimulation, and frequent 
j insertions of the penis. The diaphragm is much more 
I easily displaced in coital positions where the woman 
i is above the man. 

Cost 

The cost of fitting a diaphragm by a private 
doctor is about $15 to $25, and considerably less at 
I a hospital or family planning clinic. The device 

i itself, which is obtainable only by prescription costs 
about $4. A tube which contains about 20 applications 
costs approximately $3. 

I vaginal 

I spermicides 

I The insertion of a sperm-killing chemical into the 
. 1 . vagina before sexual intercourse is an ancient contra- 
1 ceptive practice.. More than 3.500 years ago an un- 
I known Egyptian writer suggested a mixture of honey 
and acacia tips (a vegetable gum) as a vaginal 
j spermicide. Through the ages different preparations 
1 of harmless substances have been used as vaginal 
i contraceptives. 

I Today, several kinple-to-u.se vaginal contracept- 
ji. ives are available. These contraceptive prepara- 
j! tions are made up of two components; a spermicidal 
!] (sperm-killing) chemical and a harmless, bulky base, 

|. The spermicide kills .sperm cells deposited in the 
j; vagina and the base mechanically blocks the cervix, 
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"Front rim" test of fit 


so that even if some sperm cells are not killed, ' 
they cannot enter the cervical canal. 

In Canada and the United States only three forms Y 
of vaginal spermicides are readily available: foams, 
creams and jellies. Spermicidal foaming tablets and 
spermicidal suppositories are also marketed but ' 
are more difficult to obtain, especially in Canada,. i 

Neither foaming tablets nor spermicidal suppositories ! 

are as effective as the least effective of the foams, i 

creams or jellies, and therefore should not be used. j 

The spermicidal foams are more effective in pre- i 

venting pregnancy than either the creams or jellies. ^ 

Once inserted into the vagina, the foam spreads [ 

quickly and evenly over the cervix, and forms an 
effective barrier. The creams, and especially the 
jellies, often fail to spread profierly over the cervix 
and are therefore more likely to fail as contracept- 
ives. 

“Messiness” is another problem more often asso- 
ciated with the creams and jellies than with the 
foams. Many women complain of leakage or dripping 
from the vagina during or after sexual intercourse / ' 
while using cream or jelly. | 
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. .The contraceptive foams are packaged under pres- 
sure in aerosol cans or vials while the creams 
and jellies come in tubes. A special applicator is 
sold with the can or tube of spermicide. 

Two brands of vaginal foam are marketed in North 
America, and their brand names, “Delfen” and "Em- 
ko”, have become synonymous with “contraceptive 
foam^. Since vaginal foams are both easier to use 
and more effective, there is no reason why creams 
or jellies should be used at all. 

All vaginal spermicides have a high failure rate 
and should not be used by women who must not 
become pregnant. The vaginal spermicide contra- 
ceptive method is not as effective as the diaphragm 
and jelly or the condom. 
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Application of spermicidal preparation 

On the other hand, vaginal spermicides have sev- 
eral advantages. The preparations are harmless, 
can be obtained from almost any drug store without 
prescription, do not involve a “device” such as a 
.diaphragm or condom and are easy to use properly. 


r'i.^ ' To use the contraceptive foam, a woman first 
^V.. shakes the can or vial and then fills the applicator 
yy by pushing the open end of the applicator tube down 
g ' onto the nuzzle of the container. A.s the foam rises in 
'^'V'lhe tube of the applicator the plunger is pushed up. 

When the plunger has ri.sen to the top of the tube, 
^/.' the applicator is full. The woman lies down and gently 
iy pushes the applicator into her vagina as far as it 
will go. The woman then pulls the applicator back 
: half an inch and pushes down on the plunger. 

jfe'Jj V' - 
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Contraceptive action of foam “ 

As can be seen in the diagram, withdrawing the 
applicator half an inch from the end of the vagina 
positions the open end of the applicator close to the 
.cervix. When the plunger is pushed, the foam flows 
out of the applicator next to the cervix. 

Applicators which come with creams or jellies 
can be screwed onto the mouth of the tube. The 
applicator is filled by squeezing the tube. Otherwise, 
creams and jellies are used in the same way as 
foa ms. • ' 

Foams, creams or jellies must be inserted not 
more than one hour before sexual intercourse. If 
more than one hour elapses between the insertion of 
a vaginal spermicide and sexual intercourse, another 
applicator-full of spermicide must be inserted. 

If the woman gets up from bed or goes to the toilet 
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after insertion of a vaginal spermicide but before 
sexual intercourse, another appHcator-full of sperm- 
icide must be inserted. 

Leaking from the vagina before, during or after 
sexual intercourse can be controlled by pressing a 
facial tissue or clean towel against the vaginal 
opening. Vaginal spermicides do not permanently 
stain clothing or sheets. 

* ^ 

If a douche is desired, it must be delayed for at 
least 6 hours. Not all sperm cells deposited during 
sexual intercourse come into contact with the 
spermicide imnediately, and thany sperm can live 
on in the vagina for several hours after the male’s 
ejaculation. Douching cannot remove all the sperm 
cells from the vagina, but it does dilute and remove 
most of the spermicidal preparation. In any case, 
douching is’ not necessary after use of a vaginal 
spermicide, since the natural cleansing processes 
of the vagina are sufficient. (Except for certain med- 
I ical purposes, douching is never necessary). 

'i ■ ■ • 

After sexual intercourse, the woman can get up 
or go to the toilet without affecting the contra- 
ceptive action of the spermicide. 

After use, the plastic applicator should be dropped 
into a bed-side glass of water and should be washed 
eventually in warm soapy water. If the spermicide 
I dries within the applicator, it hardens and sticks to 
the sides. If this happens, the applicator can be soaked' 
■ until the spermicide softens. Since the applicator is 
made of soft plastic, it cannot be boiled. 


Side effects 

Some men and women are allergic to one or several 
brands of vaginal spermicides. If allergic irritation 
occurs a doctor should be consulted and the brand of 
spermicide changed. 

Vaginal spermicides cannot cause cancer or any 
other diseases. 

Should a vaginal contraceptive fail, the baby is in 
no way affected by the spermicide. 

Cost 

In Canadian and U.S. drug stores contraceptive foam 
“kits” (including applicator) are sold for $4.00 to 
$4.50. Refills of the foam alone sell for about 50 or 
60 cents less than the complete kit. A can or vial of 
contraceptive foam contains about 20 applications of 
the preparation. 

Vaginal creams and jellies are less expensive - 
selling for about $2.50 for a complete kit. There are 
about 25 applications in a tube of cream or jelly. 

Contraceptive foams, creams and jellies can be 
obtained at lower prices from discount drufe store.s, 
hospital pharmacies and family planning centers. 
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If, then, there are serious motives to space out 
births, which derive from the physical or psycho- 
logical conditions of husband and wife, or from 
external conditions, the Church teaches that it is : 
then licit to take into account the natural rhythms 
Immanent In the generative functions, for the use 
of marriage in the infecund periods only, and in 
this way to regulate birth without offending the . 
moral principles which have been recalled ear- 
lier. 

- From Encyclical Letter of Pope Paul VI Humanae 
, Vitae. 
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The rhythm method (periodic continence, safe pe- 
riod, Ogino method) is simply the abstinence from 
sexual intercourse each cycle on those days when 
a woman is most likely to become pregnant. Used 
alone, it is not an effective birth control method, 
but it is helpful in determining the possibility of 
pregnancy in case of failure of another method. 

Women who must not become pregnant should not 
rely on this method. Also, it should not be used by 
Women who have irregular cycles, especially for 
any of the following reasons: age (under 22 or ap- 
proaching menopause), recent miscarriage or child- 
birth, breastfeeding, or emotional problems. The 
rhythm method should be attempted only under the 
guidance of a doctor or family planning advisor. 

To be successful, the rhythm method must be 
accepted by both the woman and her regular sexual 
partner, if she has one. Otherwise resulting frus- 
tration can threaten the relationship, or a sexual 
encounter may be imposed on the woman when she 
^should ab.stain.”^omen whose sexual experiences 
are sporadic should not depend on the rhythm me- 
thod, since the fertile period and a particular un- 
expected opportunity may frequently coincide. 


To calculate the fertile period when pregnancy 
is most likely, a woman must consider several fac- 
tors: approximate time of ovulation, life span of 
sperm cells, and life span of the egg. Ovulation oc- 
curs at the middle of the cycle, usually about 14 
days before the onset of the next menstrual flow. 
Therefore conception is least likely at the begin- 
ning and end of a woman’s cycle, and most likely at 
•mid-cycle. Sperm can survive in a woman's body 
for about 48 hours after ejaculation; the egg lives on- 
ly about 24 hours after ovulation. Therefore, a woman 
using the rhythm method must not have sexual inter- 
course from 2 days before the earliest chance of ovu- 
lation until one day after the latest possible chance. 
This fertile or “unsafe” period can be calculated in 
several ways. 


THE RHYTHM METHOD 

HOW TO riGU RE THE ATE" ANO "UNSAFE" DAYS 


lINGTHOF 

•HOFTEST 

FIRIOD 

2t DAY S 
_22 O^Y8_ 

23 DAYS 

24 PAYS 

25 PAYS 

26 DAYS 

2 7 DAYS 

2 8 DAYS 

29 DAYS 

3 0 PAYS 

31 days__ 
_32 DAYS 

33 DAYS 

3 4 DAYS 

35 DAYS 

3 6 DAYS 

3 7 DAYS 

38 DAYS 


FIRST UNSAFE 
DAT AFTtR START 

OF ANY RERIOD 

3 ro pav 
4th day 
S th day 
6th DAY 
7th day 
8th DAY 

9th d ay 

10th p ay 

11th day 

12th pay 

13th pay 

14 th pay 

15t h day 

16th day 
17th day 
1 8th day 
19th day 
20th day 


LENGTH Of 
LONGEST 
RERtOP 

21 DAYS 

22 DAYS 

23 PAYS 

24 PAYS 

25 DAYS 

26 DAYS 

2 7 DAYS 

28 DAYS 

29 PAYS 

30 days 

31 DAYS 

32 DAYS 

33 PAYS 

3 4 DAYS 

35 DAYS 

36 DAYS 

37 DAYS 

38 DAYS 


LAST UNSAFE 
DAY AFTER START 
OF ANY REHIOD 

10th day 

11 th da y 

12th day 
13th day 

1 4th day 

15th day 
16th day 
17th day 
18th pay 
19th day 
20th pat 
21 ST DAY 
22npoay 
23rd day 
24th day 
2Sth day 
26th day 
27th day 


The calendar method 

This method of calculation assumes that ovulation 
occurs approximately 12 to 16 days before a woman’s 
next menstrual flow. Also, intercourse must be pro- 
hibited 2 days before this 5 day span and 1 day after- 
wards to account for sperm and egg survival. For a 
woman with a regular menstrual cycle, the total pe- 
riod of abstinence (theoretical fertile period) is al- 
ways 8 days long. 

Most women are not always regular; the length of 
the cycle varies one or several days in either di-v 


Basal Body Temperature during the menstrual cycle 
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rection. In order to use the rhythm method without 
error, a woman must first keep a record of her 
menstrual cycle for 8 months, using some other 
birth control method at this time. Marking the first 
day of the menstrual flow as day 1, a woman records 
the length of each cycle. After doing ,so for 8 cycles, 
she calculates the unsafe period for the 9th cycle as 
follows:' subtract 19 from the length of the shortest 
cycle to find the first unsafe day; and subtract 11 
from the longest cycle for the last unsafe day. A 
woman must not have intercourse from the first 
to the last unsafe day. The chart above calculates 
the fertile period for cycles of varying lengths. 

A woman must continue to record the length of 
each cycle and base her calculations on the most re - 1 
cent 8 cycles. Thus, the unsafe period for the 10th \ 
cycle is. 'based on the shortest and longest cycles 
between the 2nd and 9th cycles; for the 11th, it is 
based on those between the 3rd and 10th cycles; and 
soon. 

The temperature method 

A woman's body temperature is higher during the 
second part of her menstrual cycle. Progesterone', 
released by the corpus luteura after ovulation, causes 
a rise in body temperature. Also, a temperature 
drop occurs about 48 hours before ovulation, although 
this drop is not always as noticeable as the following 
rise. Thus temperature change as an indicator of 
ovulation can be used to determine the unsafe period. 

Since body temperature also varies with daily ac- 
tivity, a woman takes her temperature before getting 
out of bed or beginning any activity each morning. 
This is known as the basal body temperature (BBT). 
Special thermometers with fine gradations are avai- 
lable for this purpose. 

To familiarize herself with her typical cycle, a ■ 
woman records her basal body temperature daily as 
shown in the chart for at least six months before- 
hand. She notes any other factors, such as a cold or 
restless night, which might affect the morning’s 
temperature. She continues recording the BBT as 
long as she uses this method. 

The absolute fertile period is calculated from day 
6 of the cycle (onset of menstruation is day 1) until 
3 days after the rise in basal body temperature. This 
is the unsafe period when sexual intercourse is pro- 
hibited, according to the temperature method. 


Calendar-temperature method 
The absolute fertile period calculated by the tem- 
perature method can be quite long, depending on a 
woman’s cycle. The combination of the calendar and 
temperature methods often shortens this unsafe pe- 
riod. Also, if the basal body temperature is affected 
by other factors such as illness, a woman can rely on 
the calendar method for that cycle if she has kept an 
accurate menstrual history. In the combined method, 
the first unsafe day is calculated from the shortest 
cycle (using the chart provided); and the last unsafe 
day is the third day after a noticeable rise in the 
basal body temperature. 


coitus 

interruptus 


Coitus interruptus, akso known as “withdrawal” 
or “being careful” is the oldest method of birth 
control still commonly used today. Withdrawal is 
mentionecl in Genesis, (he first book of the Old Testa- 
ment, written about .3,(X)0 years ago. f 

Coitus interruptus is difficult to use properly and 
has a very high failure rate. Women who must not 
become pregnant should not rely on their partner’s 
use of this contraceptive technique. 


Use 

“Coitus interruptus" means interrupted sexual in- 
tercourse - a good description of this contraceptive 
technique. When coitus interruptus is used, sexual 
intercourse continues until just before the male' 
orgasm. When the male feels his ejaculation coming 
on, he withdraws his penis from his partner's vagina 
and external genitalia before ejaculating. 

It is important that the male withdraws his penis 
completely and ejaculates away from his partner’s 
vagina. Sperm cells can move on their own, and if 
deposited anywhere between the labia majora (ex- 
ternal vaginal lips) they may be able to continue up 
the vagina and into the uterus. Contrary to com- 
mon belief, more than just one particular woman 
has become pregnant while still virginal. The hymen 
need not be broken before pregnancy can occur. 

Sexual intercourse can be resumed after the male’s 
ejaculation, if the male can maintain an erection. - I 
The tip of the penis should be carefully wiped, and 
if the man is not circumcised, the foreskin should 
be withdrawn and the penis wiped again. 

As a contraceptive technique, coitus interruptus 
has several inherent defects. Most importantly, it is 
the male partner alone who determines the contra- 
ceptive effectiveness of the method. Not all men 
arc trustworthy, and few can be depended upon at all 
times. The assurance. “1*11 be careful” means no-' 
thing to a woman who knows that her partner will 
not physically suffer the consequences should a “mis- 
take" occur. 

Not all men are physically able to use coitus , 
interruptus successfully. Effective coitus interruptus, ' 
involving withdrawal before ejaculation, requires the. 
man to be aware of when ejaculation will occur; ■ 
however, .complete ejaculation in a single emission,, 
(one powerful gush) is the ejaculatory pattern in ‘ 
not more than .'jO', of men. The other half of the male 
population usually expels semen sporadically or in 
a slow stream. Whether such men are aware of the.,’' 
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“withdrawal” 
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i exact moment when semen first begins to escape, 
or whether they feel only the last portion of the eja- 
culation is not known. 

Aside from ejaculatory pattern, men differ as to 
timing of ejaculation. At>out 50' < of all men ejaculate 
. within 2 to 5 minutes after the beginning of sexual 
r intercourse, while the other 50'r can continue coitus 
r for 6 to 20 minutes before reaching orgasm. Men 
' who ^culate within S minutes of the beginning of 
coitus have more difficulty withdrawing from the 
vagina properly. 

, ^th men and women face still another physio- 
logical obstacle when attempting to use withdrawal. 
As orgas n approaches, men and women experience 
. mild to extensive loss of consciousness during which 
coital movements lose their voluntary character. This 
condition can last several seconds, and a conscious 
action such as withdrawing the penis can be impos- 
sible. If 'intercourse continues uninterrupted for too 
long, one or both of the sexual partners may slip 
i into this semi-conscious stage, and forget about 
i withdrawal. 
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I . Side effects 

For many years some doctors, especially those 
who opposed birth control in general, warned of pos- 
i sible ill effects of coitus interruptus. Modern me- 
I dical and statistical research has revealed that 
\ coitus interruptus is physically harmless. 

I Psychologically, on the other hand, withdrawal can 
r lead to problems, especially for women. In Western 
>' societies most women take longer to reach orgasm 
; during sexual intercourse than their male partners. 
; Therefore, coitus interruptus often involves inter- 
ruption before a woman can reach orgasm. If the 
- male partner can maintain an erection after ejacula- 
» tion, sexual intercourse can be resumed; however, 
i- not all men can or want to continue coitus. iVith- 
'■ drawal thus often means frustration for the woman 
unless masturbation or clitoral manipulation brings 
the woman 'to orgasm. 

Aside from the si nple factor of timing, the woman 
;■ may fear, often justifiably, that the male will not 
withdraw his penis before ejaculating. Concentrating 
lion the possibility of an unwanted pregnancy is not 
I conducive to sexual enjoyment and orgasm. 

I Men can also experience psychological or sexual 
; problems related to coitus interruptus. If the man 
; sincerely wants to protect his sexual partner from 
, pregnancy he may find himself in a constant state of 
I fear throughout the sexual act, afraid that withdrawal 
• at the right time will not be possible. 
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> For all the problems associated with coitus inter- 
ruptus, this contraceptive technique is not without 
its advantages. Withdrawal costs nothing and is 
always available. The consistent use of coitus inter- 
ruptus does reduce the frequency of pregnancy. Even' 
n, given the existence of cheap, easily available 
machanical, chemical and hormonal contraceptives, 
coitus interruptus should no longer be considered a 
valuable birth control alternative. 

few; - 


Other 


So-called contraceptive methods which are, for all 
practical purposes, ineffective n^d not be considered 
extensively by this handbook. These methods include: 
immediate post-coital douching, total self- restrict ion 
of female orgasm known as “holding back”, prolonged 
nursing, and coitus reservatus. 

There are serious drawbacks to use of the dpuche as a 
contraceptive method. If there is to be any possibility of 
effectiveness for conception control, the douche must be 
used immediately after intercourse - an unpleasant inter- 
ruption for the woman. More significantly, at that time, 
the pressure of the dpuche might easily force concentrated 
sperm into the cervical orifice; sperm could very well 
continue and effect fertilization. On the other hand, if the 
pressure of the douche is inadenuate to distend the vagina, 
sperm remain untouched in the vaginal crevices. For these . 
reasons the douche should not be considered a con- 
traceptive method, and must not be used for conception 
control. 

It should be noted that too frequent douching is harmful 
since it destroys protective bacteria in the vagina. 

The strong coal tar "feminine hygiene" disinfectants 
should never be used. If not mixed properly, they will bum 
the tissues. 

It IS a relatively common belief that if the female part- 
ner “holds back’’ and does not permit herself to achieve 
orgasm during coitus, pregnancy is impossible. This be- 
lief is based on the misconception that women, tike men, 
ejaculate in orgasm a substance that is necessary for fer- 
tilization. While it is true that there is a release of fluids 
when a woman reaches sexual climax, these fluids simply 
facilitate the swimming movement of sjierm. In the partial 
absence of these secretions (absence is never complete), 
sperm can still reach the FpHopian tubes and fertilize an 
There have been many pregnancies in women v^oi 
have never had orgasm . 

There is no truth to the belief that as long as a woman 
IS nursing a baby she cannot conceive. Because of hor- 
monal balances, during early months of breast feeding 
ovulation may be delayed, but this protection does not last 
long, nor is it reliable. 

'The practice of coitus reservatus is similar to conus 
interruptus (withdrawal). The essential difference is that 
whereas in coitus interruptus the male partner does not 
allow himself to achieve orgasm and ejaculate within 
the woman’s body, in coitus reservatus there is no ejacu- 
lation. The male does not withdraw, but remains in sexual 
.contact during the female partner's orgasm arid gradually 
his erection subsides. Such control for an hour or longer, 
it has been reported, requires training; further it is highly 
probable that some sperm will escape through the erecteM 
penis even though the male partner does not ejaculate. The 
control that Is necessary for utilization of coitus reser- 
vatus as a contraceptive method cannot be maintained by 
many men. The same psychological and physiological ar- 
guments against coitus Intemptus are directed against 
coitus reservatus.' , . . 
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effectiveness 

The pregnancy rate for any period of time during 
which a particular birth control method is used is 
an expression of the failure rate of that method. 
The Pearl formula is a standardization of contra* 
ceptive failure rate. 

total number failure rate per 
jgOQj, of conceptions _ 100 woman years 
total months ” of exposure 
of exposure 

The above formula assumes that ovulation occurs 
13 times : a , year, thus providing 13 chances for 
conception. Thirteen is multiplied by 100 to provide 
an easily definable “per cent” figure - thus 1300. 
“One hundred woman years” standardizes the pre- 
gnancy rate in terms of the number of times concep- 
tion is possible during a year’s period of exposure. 
■The formula assumes regular heterosexual contacts, 
no intervening pregnancies or periods of breast 
feeding, and ovulation during each menstrual cycle. 
Thus, if 60 women use one contraceptive method for 
10 months, and five conceptions occur, the formula 
would reveal a failure rate of: 

13X _5_ 

600 


Two different failure rates are often provided for 
each contraceptive method, “theoretical failure rates" 

• and "clinical failure rates". The theoretical failure 
rate reveals the effectiveness of a method if it is used 
absolutely consistently and according to instructions. 

' The clinical failure rate states the effectiveness of a 
method used under average conditions by average 
people. The theoretical rate can be accurately deter- 
mined for only two contraceptive methods - the Pill and, 
the iUD. With the Pill, it is possible to objectively de- 
termine if a woman has taken one pill every day for 
21 days in a cycle; and with the lUD it is similarily 
possible to objectively determine if the device is in 
place in the uterus. Since all other contraceptive 
techniques are not totally divorced from the sexual 
act, it is not possible t6 make objective obseiA-ations 
as to the consistency or accuracy of personal use. 

In the chart, theoretical failure rates and clinical 
failure rates are presented only for the oral con- 
traceptive and the lUD. For all other methods, only 
clinical rates are provided. Listings are approxima- 
tions, and are subject to great variation. A listing 
should be read; 

“ pregnancies in 100 women using the 

method for 1 year”. 

When considering the meaning of effectiveness 
statistics it should be remembered that the most ■ 
important variable is “individual failure”. Oral 
contraceptives can be ioo*;*, effective; however this 
is meaningless if a woman forgets to take 1 or more 
pills. Similarly, the condom theoretically provides 


Method Theoretical 

Clinical failure rate 

failure rate 


Oral contraceptive 

0 

.05 

(combination pill) 



IUD 

1.8-8 

1.6-8 

Condom 


.10-15 

Diaphragm and jelly 


10-20 

Vaginal spermicides 


15-25 

Rhythm method 


15-30 

Coitus interruptus 


20-30 


100'( protection against conception. The chart above 
reveals, however, that an average failure rate for 
the condom is 10 to 15 per year. In terms of effec- 
tiveness, the main difference between the oral con- 
traceptive arid the condom is that the former pro- 
vides many fewer opportunities for individual failure 
than does the latter. 

When choosing a contraceptive method, personal 
beliefs, preferences and hang-ups must be consider- 
ed, since they affect “individual failure”. If a woman 
is afraid of the oral contraceptive, it is likely that 
she will “forget” a pill every so often. U a man 
believes that a condom dulls sexual sensation, or 
if he really does not care whether or not his partner 
becomes pregnant, he may occasionally “forget” 
to wear the sheath. 
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new methods 

The Pill is only an interim solution to' the pro- 
blem of hormonal contraception. Although the oral 
contraceptive appears safe for the vast majority 
of users, it does constitute an endocrinological in- 
sult which can lead to side effects, disease, and, 
in-*Tare cases, even death. Several experimental 
contraceptive devices and drugs, some of which are 
described below, may eventually replace the Pill. 

The continuous progesterone pill ("mini-piH") 

Estrogen is responsible for most side effects 
associated with the Pill. Experiments are being per- 
formed with an oral contraceptive which contains 
only .05 mg of a potent synthetic progesterone in 
the dajly pill. One pill of a progesterone oral con- 
traceptive series is taken every day, in contrast 
to the 3 weeks on, 1 week off regimen of the estro- 
gen-progesterone pill. The “minipill” eliminates 
side effects and endocrine changes caused by estro- 
gen. Unfortunately it is associated with another set 
of side effects resulting from the absence of es- 
trogen. Estrogen as a component of the combination 
Pill regulates the user’s cycle, and helps prevent 
ovulation. When progesterone is used alone as an 
oral contraceptive, menstrual cycles are disrupted, 
and ovulation still occurs. 

Chlormadinone acetate (CA) is the most commonly 
used progesterone in minipill preparations. CA is 
highly anti-estrogenic, and causes localized changes 
in the genital tract making conception unlikely. When 
a woman is taking a continuous progesterone con- 
traceptive, mucus in the cervical canal becomes 
thick and impenetrable to sperm. Progesterone also 
disrupts the cyclical development of endometrial 
cells, making, the whole endometrium unreceptive 
to a fertilized egg. Even so. pregnancies do occur 
in women taking the progesterone -only pill. AU 
though scientists working for pharmaceutical com- 
panies claim otherwise, the minipill’s failure 
rate is at least 5 to 6 a year. 

To be effective, the minipill must be taken at the 
same time every single day without fail. To forget 
even one pill can expo.se a woman to pregnancy. 

The minipill is unacceptable to many women be- 
cause of its high failure rate and high incidence 
of extremely irregular menstruation. If these pro- 
. blems can be eliminated, the minipill might replace 
the e.strogen -progesterone preparations. 

Several chlormadinone acetate preparations have 
already been on the market in England and Canada. 
These pills were withdrawn in England because 
longterm tests revealed the development of breast 
nodules (tumors) in female dogs given CA for several 
.years. The significance of these findings is ques- 
.tionable, since dogs metabolize sex hormones diffe- 
.rently than do humans or monkeys. Breast nodules 
;have not been observed in monkeys treated with CA, 
,'oor are the breast nodules discovered in bitches 
|clearly cancerous.. Further experiments will pro- 
! bably result in the return of CA products to the 
^’general market. 

B:.. 
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The "morning after" pill 

An effective “after the fact” oral contraceptive 
has been available for several years. If a woman 
takes a large dose of natural estrogen called stil- 
bestrol within 24 hours of an unprotected act of 
sexual intercourse, implantation of the fertilized 
egg (if there is one) is disrupted. Stilbestrol is given 
to victims of rape, but can be obtained in simple 
cases of unplanned and unprotected intercourse, or 
in clear cases of contraceptive failure (e.g. rup- 
tured condom). 

The “morning after” pill as it now exists, usual- 
ly causes severe vomiting and nausea. Also, use 
of large doses of estrogen is presently being avoid- 

ed- 

Progesterone injections 

Injections of 150 mg. of a potent, long acting 
progesterone have been used as a contraceptive tech- 
nique for several years. Unlike the progesterone 
only pill, the injection method is usually 100% ef- 
fective. The synthetic progesterone used probably 
causes an oversuppression of the hypothalamus, 
blocking the secretion of LH. It can take 12 to 21 
months after a progesterone injection for the hy- 
pothalamic suppression to wear off, although lOCK'i; 
protection against conception is only provided for 
3 months. Many scientists believe that in some 
cases hypothalamic suppression induced by pro- 
gesterone injection may never wear off, leaving 
a woman sterile. 

Progesterone injections have not been widely 
used in Canada and the U.S. The majority of expe- 
riments have been performed on non-white, poor 
women, living in Third World nations. Since the 
possibility of permanent infertility is rarely explain- 
ed to such women, experiments with progesterone 
injections often constitute non-voluntary chemical 
sterilization programs. 

The progesterone injection technique is associated 
with a high incidence of extremely irregular mens- 
truation. If this side effect, and the possibility of 
sterilization can be eliminated, the ii^ection techni- 
que would be a good contraceptive. 

Silastic implantations 

Another progesterone-only contraceptive tech- 
nique being experimented with widely on Third World 
women involves the implantation, under the skin, of 
a tiny plastic “pillow” filled with progesterone. Si- 
lastic, used in making the pillow, releases pro- 
gesterone at' a slow continuous rate. To implant 
the plastic capsule, which is about as big as a pencil 
tip, a small area of skin on the inside of a woman’s 
arm is locally anesthesized. A large bore needle 
carrying the capsule is then injected leaving the 
capsule under the skin. The capsule can be removed 
in a similar way. 

Side effects associated with this method are 
similar to those complicating use of progesterone 
injections. 

Silastic intravaginal-ring 

This is a highly promising method. A silastic 
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ring, of about the same diameter as a diaphragm, and 
filled with a synthetic progesterone, is inserted into 
the vagina on the first day of menstruation. When 
properly placed, the ring cannot be felt by the woman' 
or her sexual partner. The ring is left in the vagina 
for 21 days and the progesterone which is absorbed 
into the blood stream through the vaginal walls, has 
a localized effect on the genital tract. After 21 days, 
the woman ' femoves the ring, and menstrual-like 
bleeding begins a few days later. Preliminary re- 
ports on this method indicate low side effect levels 
and regu lar mehstruation . i 

The once-a-month pill 

A more convenient form of the combination oral 
contraceptive is under investigation. A form of 
ethinyl estradiol (estrogen), which is picked up from 
the digestive system and stored in fat cells, is 
used in combination with a long acting synthetic 
progesterone. Effectiveness of this pill appears 
to be high and side effect levels low; however, the 
. hormonal, balance of this pill is estrogenic. Anti- 
estrogenic oral contraceptives are associated with 
a lower incidence of metabolic changes and serious 
complications, and so the future of this method is 
questionable: 

Pill for men 

Experiments with several non-hormonal drugs used 
to prevent sperm production have not yet been very 
fruitful. 

Vaccinations 

When the body is “invaded” by a toxic chemical 
or disetiac organism (e.g. bacteria) white blood 
cells and specialized blood serum, chemicals attack 
the invader. In the course of the subsequent biolo- 
gical battle, the body’s defences become specialized 
•against the particular invading chemical or orga- 
nism. This specialization process, called the de- 
velopment of immunity, is highly complex and hardly 
understood. If the same chemicki or organism attacks 
again, specialized “antibodies” carried by the blood 
serum, destroy the invader without exhibiting di- 
sease symptoms. 

It may be possible to immunize (“vaccinate”) 
a woman against a particular man’s sperm. Sperm 
cells are actually invading bodies; however, they 
are not normally attacked within the female body 
since they do not, under normal circumstances, 
induce immunization. If a woman could be immuniz- 
ed against sperm, antibodies would attack ana oes- 
troy sperm cells when they enter the Fallopian 
tubes. 

Not all antibodies are maintained for the whole 
life of the organism. For example, smallpox anti-, 
bodies “wear out" in a few years, and booster 
shots are needed to redevelop immunity. Vaccina- 
tion against sperm need not be permanent, and 
various techniques could be used to determine when 
rerimmunization is necessary. If the vaccination 
method can be perfected, it would be preferable to 
hormonal contraception. 
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sterilization 


Sterilization, a surgical procedure for the per- 
manent prevention of conception, is usually advised 
in the following situations; when another pregnancy 
could endanger a woman’s life or health; when the 
parents have already produced a child with an inhe- 
rited nervous or physical disease, such as hemophi- 
lia; where physical, mental or emotional factors 
prevent the couple from caring for the child pro- 
perly; when a couple considers their family comple- 
te and wishes abmlute protection from further pre- 
gnancy. Hospital policy varies on this question, 
however age of the woman is usually a decisive 
factor. , 

female sterilization 

There are four possible surgical methods to ste- 
rilize a woman. An oophorectomy, the removal of 
the ovaries, is never done because of the impor- 
tance of the chemical hormones they produce. 

Hysterectomy, or removal of the uterus is o( 
course a complete barrier to pregnancy but is ad- 
vised only if the uterus itself is diseased. The ova- 
ries themselves are generally left in place in the 
younger woman. Many doctors disapprove of hys- 
terectomy as a sterilizing procedure on two grounds: 
it involves major abdominal surgery with all the 
implications therein, and the early loss of the uterus 
can have bad psychological effects. 

In general, unless diseased, the complete remo- 
val of the Fallopian tubes, called a salpingectomy, 
has been given up in favor of a more simple techni- 
que, commonly known as “tying the tubes”. 

The most common method of sterilization, tubal 
ligation, which involves tying off the- Fallopian tu- 
bes, effectively prevents the egg from reaching the 
uterus, and the sperm from travelling into the tube. 
Through a small incision on the abdominal wall the 
tubes are brought into view, are cut and the ends' 
tied. 


■The operation may be performed within twelve 
hours after normal delivery, when the uterus is 
enlarged and therefore the tubes are easily reached. 
After caesarean section the operation is done imme- 
diately after repairing the uterine incision. 

In both cases the procedure hardly lengthens the 
hospital stay. When a woman has not been pregnant 
for several months, an interval sterilization may 
>t p.. be performed abdominally, as discussed above, or 

by making an incision in the vagina through which 
either a tubal ligation or hysterectomy can be done. 

Tubal ligation is a highly successful operation with 
a failure rate of about one in 250 (somewhat higher 
' when done after caesarean section). Less than 60f<; of 
^i,the attempts at reversibility have been successful. 

'■ Until improved methods allow for greater reversi- 
1'; bility, -the operation must be considered permanent. 


Male Sterilization 

Sterilization may be performed on the male in two 
ways. Castration, removal of both testicles, is never 
done on normal individuals because it produces im- 
potence and eliminates sexual desin, as well as af- 
fects secondary masculine traits. It is considered 
only in the case of serious diseases such as cancer 
or tuberculosis. 

The most common method of male sterilization, 
an operation known as a vasectomy, has no effects 
on a man’s sexual desire or virility, except perhaps 
to enhance it by relieving him from fears of having 
another child. The operation involves severing the 
vas deferens thereby preventing the passage of 
sperm from the testicles to the penis. Since the 
contribution of the testes accounts for only about 
1/10 of the volume of the total ejaculate, the actual 
quantity of seminal fluid is not appreciably dimi- 
nished. 

A small incision is made in the upper and lateral 
region of the scrotum, directly over the spermatic 
cord. The cord itself is cut and the vas deferens 
is separated from the blood vessels and nerves. Two 
ligatures are put a small distance apart around the 
vas deferens and the portion between them is cut 
out. The incision is closed with sutures and a tem- 
porary dressing applied. Tlie entire operation done 
either in a hospital or doctor’s office takes approx- 
imately 20 minutes. Men are sometimes advised 
to wear a suspensory for a few days to hold the tes- 
ticles up so that traction on the wound is not painful. 

Male sterilization cannot be depended on for 
, contraception for the fi^t three weeks after vasec- 
tomy, during which time sperm produced before the 
operation may still be present in the semen. After 
this time a semen specimen is examined under a 
microscope to check for the complete absence of 
sperm. In about 1 % of the cases the severed ends of 
the vas deferens grow together and continue . to 
transport sperm. Therefore it is advisable to have a 
semen specimen examined about every six weeks 
for the first six months after which such precau- - 
tions are no longer necessary. 

Attempts to restore fertility after a vasectomy 
■ have been successful in only about 60% of cases. 
Reversible methods are being sought such as use of 
' a silicon injection which hardens to form a remo- 
vable plug. 


Sterilization operations were performed by Nazi doctor^ 
on Jews in World War II. Todoy, the United Stoles legal 
system manages to sterilize "welfore mothers" (usually 
black people) who have had illegitimate children. In De- 
loware o Senate committee recommended that welfare 
mothers with 2 or more illegitimate children should be 
sterilized. In New York, judges offer women the choice 
- either be sterilized or receive no more welfare. 

like the lUD, sterilization is used more extensively 
in Third World nations. Since mole vasectomy is o quick, 
simple operation, it is considered invaluable in the con- 
trol of Third World populotions. In India where vasec- 
tomies ore performed in train stations, 5,500,000 hove 
been "voluntarily sterilized". Pakistan Is initioting a 
program to Sterilize 50,000 mart a month ' 
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•; There are only 4 safe medical abortion procedu- 
res. The first two, dilatation and curettage (D. & C), 
V and vacuum curettage are used until the 12th or 13th 
week of pregnancy; after this time either the saline 
•' technique or hysterotomy, both of which require a 
i hospital stay must be used. 

j, Oilatation-and Curettage 

Before beginning a D. & C. the doctor (or para- 
medical specialist) conducts an internal examina- 
; tion to' verify the pregnancy and check the angle 
of the uterus. A speculum holds the walls of the 
vagina apart throughout the operation. A uterine 
sound is passed through the cervical canal into 
the uterus to ensure that the canal is not blocked, 
and to estimate the measurements of the uterus. 

A local anesthetic is sufficient to block pain oc- 
curring during the operation. The most commonly 
used form, the paracervical block is also' used fre- 
quently during childbirth. 'The chemical (xylocaine 
or carbocaine) is delivered by injection at the 
back of the vagina behind the cervix. The injection 
itself is not painful. Nerves leading from the cer- 
vix are numbed by’ the anesthetic, and sensation 
from the uterus and especially the cervix is "block- 
ed” before it reaches the spine. Since a local anes- 
thetic does not affect other body functions, the 
. woman should eat normally before the operation 
to avoid fainting. 

j The cervical canal must be dilated (widened) to 
J permit the introduction of surgical instruments. 

'l This can be done in a number of ways. In the tradi- 
tional method, the doctor passes a series of in- 
5 creasingly larger polished metal rods (Hegar’s di- 
lators) into the cervical opening. The first is about 
the width of a thin soda straw, and the last is about 
, the width of a finger. The cervical tissue stretches 
j more easily in women who have had children. Al- 
•,’} though the anesthetic blocks severe pain during 
cervical dilation, women sometimes feel cramps 
similar to menstrual cramps. Dilation of the cer- 
i. vical canal can also be accomplished by an instru- 
ment with two rounded tips which are inserted into 
I the canal; by applying pressure to the handle, the 
h. tips separate, causing the tissue to stretch. This 
fr. expansion technique takes only several seconds but 
occasionally it is more) uncomfortable than Hegar's 
dilation. 

Once the canal is dilated the doctor inserts 
a curette (surgical instrument with spoon-like tip), 
into the cavity of the uterus to scrape loose the 
R embryo and placenta. Loosened portions of em- 
^ bryonic material are removed from the uterus with 
Kii'ia long surgical grasping instrument called an 
ovum forceps. The entire operation takes about 10 
E/io 15 minutes. 
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It is quickly replacing the D. & C. as standard 
procedure since it is quicker, involves less blood 
loss, less risk of uterine perforation, and requires 
less anesthetic. ,.7 

Preparation for vacuum aspiration , is exactly 
the same os that for a D. & .C., including -the internal 
examination, paracervical block, and cervical 
dilation. Some doctors prefer to dilate the cervix 
with a “vibrodilator” which attaches to some 
vacuum operating units. Vibration of a soft metal 
cone held in the cervical canal dilates the canal 
almost instantly to an exact size; however, many 
doctors continue to use one of the older methods of 
dilation since the vibrodilator makes a loud poise 
which can be upsetting to the patient. 

Once the canal is dilated, the doctor inserts a 
hollow tube called the vacurette into the uterus 
until it touches the aroniotic sac. The vacurette is 
connected by transparent plastic tubing to a col- 
lection bottle. The vacuum pressure is turned on 
• for 20 to 40 seconds, and the doctor observes the 
passage of fetal and placental tissue into the col- 
lection bottle. When the uterus is emptied, the 
doctor feels a slight tug on the vacurette. In order 
to ensure that no placenta] tissue is left in the ute- 
rus, the doctor goes over the uterine lining with a 
curette as in a D. & C. This is especially important 
in pregnancies close to the 12 week limit, and when 
the uterus is positioned abnormally. 

Operating unit for vacuum curettage. 
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^Vacuum curettage 

^ ' This modern method of abortion, also called 
luterine aspiration, was first developed in China. 
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Vacuum curettage: A. vacurette inserted through cervical canal; B. suction turned oa material 


flows through tubing; C. empty uterus "tugs" on vacurette. 

biotics such os penicillin after an abortion; others 
who do not believe in such prophylactic treatment 
give antibiotics only if a woman shows signs of ). 
infection, since it is more difficult ^ to cure in- ; 
fection which develops despite antibiotics. Fever, ' 
and pain in the pelvic area are symptoms of infec- 
tion. Infection after a properly performed abortion » 
is fairly simple to cure; however, It is serious. 

If fever, pain, or uncontrollable bleeding occurs 
after an abortion, a woman must sro a doctor or go 

to a hospital emergency clinic immediately. ' .,X - 

Intra-amniotic hypertonic saline ("salling-oul") ' ' ■-■i- ,1 
This method of inducing miscarriage, used after 
the fourteenth week of pregnancy, requires a » 
hospital stay of several days. A small area of skin 
a few inches below the navel is locally anestbetrecd. J 
A long needle is inserted through the abdominal wall , 
and into the uterine cavity. Several ounces of | 
amniotic fluid are withdrawn and replaced with an | 
equal quantity of a strong saline (salt) or glucose 
(sugar) solution. This solution kills the, fetus 
and prevents the release of placental hormories. 
Within 24 to 48 hours the woman goes into labor 
and miscarries. ' ' 

Hysterotomy (miniature caesarean section) 

Hysterotomy involves major surgery with a hos- 
pital stay of about one week. An incision is made 
in the abdominal wall just above the pubic bone. 

A second incision is made in the uterine wall, and 
the fetus and placenta are removed. Both incisions 


Recuperation from vacuum curettage is almost 
immediate. Some women want to lie down for a 
few minutes, others have cramps similar to mens- 
. trual cramps, and still others feel perfectly 
normal. Women who get up from the operating table 
too quickly sometimes faint. 

A woman will have menstrual-like bleeding for 
a day to a week after an abortion. She may use 
either pads or tampons, whichever she prefers. • 

The first real menstrual flow begins 3 to 6 
weeks after the abortion. Since it is difficult to tell 
exactly when she becomes fertile again, a woman 
roust consider herself subject to another pregnancy 
immediately, and begin to use some form of birth 
control. A woman who wishes to go on the Pill 
should consult a gynecologist and obtain a pres- 
cription before the operation. She may take the first 
pill of a series within 5 days after the abortion; 

. otherwise, she must wait until her next mens- 
trual flow. 

A woman must not douche after an' abortion. The 
cervix remains slightly dilated and a douche can 
force fluid into the uterine cavity. 

Other than the restriction on douching, there is 
nothing that a woman cannot do after an abortion. 
.Some women wish to rest for an hour or two; 
others go about their everyday business without inter- 
ruption. There is no restriction on sexual intercour- 
se so long as proper birth control measures are 
taken. 

Some doctors automatically prescribe anti- 
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are carefully repaired. Some doctors insist on de- 
livery by caesarean section for all pregnancies 
after a hysterotomy, since the uterine wound can 
rupture due to labor contractions. Hysterotomy is 
quickly being replaced by the simpler “salting out” 
method. 


Availability of abortion 


Prostaglandins 

Prostaglandins, are a group of chemically related 


fatty acids found in human seminal fluid. The use 
of . certain prostaglandins to terminate pregnancy 
is still in experimental stages. The drug is 
delivered intravenously for up to 24 hours. Since 
prostaglandins stimulate smooth muscle tissue, 
uterine contractions begin and eventually expel the 
fetus and placenta. This technique seems promis- 
ing, especially after the 12th week, and may even- 
tually replace the saline abortion technique. 


Women should not confuse this technique with 
offers from unscrupulous “abortionists” for in- 
jections to induce abortion. At the moment no such 
injection or pill exists. 


Archaic and oppressive 'laws continue to previ 
all but rich women in North America from obtaini 
abortions on demand. Neverthele^, there are seve 
radical and liberal groups who have taken on i 
responsibility of finding legal or illegal abortu 
for all women. Usually these groups have th 
options: helping women through the red tape s 
humiliation of applying to a hospital board; find 
qualified illegal abortionists; and arranging the ab 
tion in a state where legal process is simple. Si 
groups concentrate their energies in different are 
depending on their political perspective, and on 
particular abortion situation in their communi 
Referral through the Women's Liberation Movem< 
is probably, the quickest and least ' traumatic. 1 
dical or community clinics anji the occasional s 
dent health service are also quite cooperative. T 
Clergymen’s Council on Abortion and family plann 
agencies vary greatly in each community: in so 
places these groups do referrals but in others tl 
have not gotten past talking about it. 
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The new Canadian abortioh’law has been in effect 
for over a year, but the availability of abortion (;oes 
unchanged. The law only legitimizes the few abor- 
tions which hospitals have been' permitting all along. 
In effect, the law allows for'abortion if a continued 
pregnancy would threaten the life br health of the 
women. “Life or health’!.''; is defined by a board 
of three. doctors, all of whom are usually male. The 
interpretation of the law to justify ^abortions which 
male doctors, consider.' justlHable -and to prevent 
those of which they disapprove borders on absur- 
dity. For example,'' the law does'. not,'permit abor- 
tion for possible fetal' malformations.. Nevertheless, 
many doctors believe’ that a woman 'who is exposed 
to German measles;; during the .early A months of 
pregnancy should 'be aborted, since 'her baby is 
likely to be born deformed. The formal .‘reason given 
for such an abortion . 'is “possible - or existing an- 
xiety to the woman due to potential fetal abnormali- 
ties”. Yet the same/ doctors refuse:, to grant abor- 
tions to women who.' simply' do not 'want a child be 
the reason soci^/ economic,' physicali. emotional or 
political. (I? 

The Canadiain law requires approval 'of a three 
member hospital board on each abortion 'case; but 
the law does not demand that every accredited hos- 
pital establish' such a board. Also, by law the pro- 
cedure must.be performed in a hospital: up to the 
third month this/ is medically unnecessary, and 
serves only' to put the cost of. abortion/ beyond the 
means of many women. .'’3 i '3'' 

The doctors who send despdrate ; women away 
without granting a legal abortion seem to have no 
qualms about treating these same, women in the 
emergency clinic for . the results of self-induced or 
butcher abortions. Some of these women die, others 
are permanently, sterile, and many ' undergo expe- 
riences too brutal and horrifying to be believed. 

The situation in the United States is not much better. 
In the majority of states, yebortioh is legal if pre- 
gnancy threatens the life ofv, the ' mother. Twelve 
stales (Colorado, California,' ''.Georgia, Maryland, 
New Mexico, North' Carolina, " Arkansas, Kansas,’ 
Oregon, Wisconsin, ; Hawaii and New York) have 
liberalized their laws to a certain degree. The 
first five require the approval of . a hospital board. 
Some always include a residency requirement where- 
as others demand.' it only yin ..cases of rape or in- 
cest (since crimes have to be’.proven '.according to 
state law). The New York law, passed .;by only one 
vote, is considored/|thei most,, liberal -of American 
abortion laws. 

The existence ; of such' laws'does' not make it easy 
to obtain an abortion in;the6e states. Where hospital 
boards exist.^there' is a/strong. conservatism main- 
tained, to -prevent' •; the ’..hospital -from/’acquiring a 
reputation /as an '/I'easy’.V place'i^toTget 'an-' abortion. 
Doctors who'/are ' intimidated ..by '.their superiors 
hesitate even to bring 'a' ca.se to the board. In New 
York, where the law docs not demand hospitalization, 
many county medical boards have come out against 
office procedures/.' for obvious financial reasons. 
(Costs which vary from $100 to $400 for the abortion 
itself are increased .to $600 to $800 by hospital char- 



Statistics 

Statistics for illegal abortion are developed on the 
basis of population, hospital records, total number 
of births, death from post-abortive complications, 
questionnaires etc. Some of the most carefully de- 
veloped and most widely accepted figures' are listed' 
below. 'Statistics for legal abortion, such as perform- 
ed in Communist countries and in. Japan are from 
hospital records. 

General; 

In the world: at least 30,(X)0,(X)0 abortions every 
year. 

At least 4/5 of all abortions are performed on mar- 
ried women. 

Canada: 

At least 100,000 illegal abortions every year. 

At least 20,(X)0 admissions to hospital for post abor- 
tive complications - at least 1,000 of these cases 
result in severe disability or death. 

United States: 

At least 1,000,000 illegal abortions every year. 
Four out of five legal abortions are performed on 
private patients, not clinic patients. Nine out of ten 
legal abortions are performed on whites, not Blacks. 

Where abortion is legal: 

Bulgaria: between 1962 and 1964, 67,000 legal abor- 
tions without a single death. 

Czechoslovakia: between 1962 and 1964, 140,000 le- 
gal abortions without a single death. 

Hungary; between 1962 and 1964, 358,000 legal abor- 
tions with 2 deaths. 

I Japan: 1,500,000 legal abortions every year perform- 
led by more than 20,000 specially licens^ technicians. 


ges). These boards have also recommended an 
earlier cut-off point than is provided in the law 
after which abortions will not be performed. Due 
to the shortage of adequate medical facilities in 
New York, the backlog for abortion has become 
critical. Many women are forced to wait until they 
are more than 3 months pregnant! and therefore 
must undergo the more complicated and expensive^ 
procedures for advanced pregnancies. 

None of these problems is accidental, nor can 
we expect them to be solved without a radical 
restructuring of the entire medical profession, in- 
deed, of the whole society. The number of doctors 
trained each year is controlled .^y the American 
Medical Association; thus a shortage of doctors 
maintains the high income of the members of the 
profession. Para-medical staff who could easily be 
trained to do abortions and many other routine me- 
dical procedures would tend to demystify the god- 
like image of the doctor. To dale, there is no pro- 
gram for the training of para-medical staff in the 
numbers required to meet the needs of the people, 
The prohibitive costs of all medical procedures de- 
termine the quality and amount of medical attention 
a person will receive, regardless of that person's 
needs. The emphasis on curative rather than pre- 
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ventative medicine ensures business for the medical 
profession but does tittle to improve the quality of 
life for all people. 

Abortion as a medical problem is complicated by 
the chauvinism expressed and perpetuated by the 
medical profession. So long as male' doctors see 
women as breeders with no other useful function 
within society, women will continue to be denied 
conlibr of their own bodies. The fact that a husband 
or parent (depending on the woman’s age and marital 
status) must grant permission for abortion and many 
other medical procedures is merely a reflection 
of the ownership of women's minds and bodies by 
men. 

Poor women, especially black women, suiter the 
worst humiliation at the hands of male doctors and 
their hospital boards. These woman are commonly 
“offered” abortion - with the stipulation that they 
must accept sterilization as well. The rationale that 
such measures are necessary to alleviate the po-. 
pulation crisis is merely a cover for racist geno- 
cide. The children of the rich exploit and pollute 
the resources of the earth, not the children of the 
poor. 

The struggle for iustice on the abortion issue 
will not be complete until abortion becomes just 
another medical procedure available free to all 
women whenever necessary. 
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related information 

venereal 
disease il 

Syphilis 

Syphilis, the most dangerous form venereal 
disease, is an acutely infectious disease, invading 
every system of the b^y. If treated it can be cured; 
if not, it can be disabling and fatal. The treponema 
pallidum is a apirochaete (coil-shaped organism) 
which initiates the syphilitic conditioii. It is extre- 
mely sensitive to drying, heat, mild antiseptics, and 
soap and water. Moisture is essential to its survival 
and therefore it flourishes in areas such as the 
mouth, genitals and anus. SYPHILIS IS ONLY 
TRANSMITTED THROUGH IN’HMATE SEXUAL 
OR PHYSICAL CONTACT. SYPHILIS IS VERY 
RARELY TRANSMITTED BY OBJECTS SUCH AS 
TOILETS, TOWELS, CUPS, CUTLERY, E'TC. 

Symptoms 

The primary stage of syphilis usually shows itself 
about three weeks after exposure to infection; how- 
ever a range of up to 90 days is recognized. It is 
characterized by a chancre or sore on either the 
genital organs, the anus, or in some women on the 
cervix. The treponemes penetrate microscopic breaks 
in the skin. The sore develops where white blood 
corpuscles pack the infected areas so tightly that 
by cutting off the blood supply, they kill the local ' 
tissue. Chancres which appear in the mouth are 
usually acquired by kissing a person with secondary 
sores. The sore is neither painful nor itchy, and often 
goes unnoticed. It may disappear after several days 
whether or not the disease is treated. 'The early 
disappearance of such sores deludes many infected 
individuals about the serious nature of their condi- 
tion. A person with primary syphilis is highly infec- 
tious to other people. 

if untreated, syphilis progresses to its second sta- 
ge. The numerous symptoms of this stage often imi- 
tate those of other common diseases, and therefore 
they are often misinterpreted or unnoticed. They in- 
clude: sores in the mouth; sore throat; skin rash; 
enlarged glands, particularly about the genitals; 
swollen joints; fever; headache; pain in bones and 
joints; and patchy balding. If left untreated, secondary 
symptoms tend to come and go for about four years. 
As in the primary stage, the disappearance of such 
symptoms is no indication of cure, and the individual 
is still highly infectious. 

If the patient is not treated, the disease enters a j 
latent (hidden) state giving no visible symptoms of 
its presence. During the early part of this stage the 
patient may suffer an infectious relapse with the 
reappearance of sore and rash. However, the latent 
state may last anywhere from five to fifty years. As . 
the disease progresses, the patient loses his infec- 
tiousness to others, as the disease “goes under- 
ground”. 
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related information 


Late syphilis, the fourth stage may manifest itself 
in any body system, however the cardio-vascular and 
nervous systems are the most common targets. Sy- 
philis attacks the heart in many ways: the trepone- 
mes destroy the elastic fibers of the wall of the 
aorta causing aneurysms (stretched sacs) to develop; 
the valve between the left ventricle and the aorta 
may be destroyed, causing the heart to enlarge in 
muscle power and capacity to compensate for its 
inefficiency; and inflammation of the mouths of the ' 
coronary arteries can diminish the blood supply to 
the heart muscles. Any one of these conditions may 
prove fatal. Syphilis of the nervous system also takes 
one of many forms: when the coverings of the brain 
and the blood vessels are involved, paralysis may 
develop in varying degrees, from one eye muscle to 
half the body. If the substance of the brain or spinal 
cord is involved, a type of paralysis of the legs 
called tabes dorsalis may develop with complica- 
tions such as impotence and urinary difficulties. 
When the effects of syphilis are concentrated on the 
brain substance, general paralysis of the insane 
may follow. Symptoms may develop slowly or sud- 
denly, and may lead to extreme mental and physical 
deterioration, and death. 

Diagnosis 

Diagnosis of syphilis is a very difficult process. 
The treponema pallidum do not lend themselves to 
staining for microscopic observation, nor can they 
be grown on a biochemical media in the laboratory. 
At the primary stage of syphilis, the blood tests are 
negative, that is, they show a nprmal condition. For , 
these reasons knowledge of the social background 
(whether or not the individual has engaged in casual 
sexual relations with someone who is likely to be or 
possibly may be infected, and whether or not there , 
is a family history of the disease) is of utmost im- 
portance to the doctor. If the primary sores are still 
present, fluid from them may be examined by special 
microscopic techniques, in order to establish a dia- 
gnosis. 

During the second stage, blood tests designed to 
determine whether a person has developed reactions 
characteristic of the disease, become more effective. ’ 
However one negative blood test is not enough assu- 
rance that the individual is not infected. A second 
should be taken within a few weeks whether or not 
any symptoms remain. Microscopic examination of 
fluid from swollen glands may yield some information 
also. 

During latency, only repeated positive blood tests 
will confirm the disease. Infection may be masked 
(resulting in a negative test) if the person is under- 
going anti-biotic treatment for some other reason. 
A second test is always necessary. 

In the fourth stage, both tests of blood and cerebro- 
spinal fluid and microscopic examination of tumor 
tissue are effective. 

Syphilis may be contracted congenitally (from ' 
birth). For this reason all pregnant women are tested 
for syphilis. If treated early in pregnancy, the mo- 
ther can be cured and the baby will be born normal. 
Otherwise, the baby may be born dead or diseased. 
Much depends on the extent of the mother’s infection._j 


Blood donors, are always tested for venereal 
disease. 

Traatment t 

Treatment for all stages of syphilis involves an i 
injection of various dosages of penicillin. Some- 
times a single injection is sufficient; however a 
series of two injections may be advised. It is im- 
portant that the treatment be followed by at least two 
negative blood tests in order to make sure that the i 
treatment is complete. THE EARLY STAGES OF 
SYPHILIS CAN BE COMPLETELY CURED. Even 
in late syphilis, the destructive processes can. be 
stopped, and some improvement may be made in the 
individual's condition. 

Free clinics for the treatment of venereal disease t 
are maintained in all cities in Canada. It is important j 
that people cooperate with the medical staff in naming 
sexual contacts if necessary. Strict confidence is 
usually maintained. SYPHILIS IS A HIGHLY INFEC- 
TIOUS, DANGEROUS DISEASE. IT IS IMPORTANT 
THAT ALL SEXUAL CONTACTS OF AN INFEC- 
TIOUS INDIVIDUAL BE REACHED FOR MEDICAL I 

ASSISTANCE. i 

Gonorrhea 

Gonorrhea is essentially a disease of the linings 
of the genito-urinary organs. The gonococcus or- 
ganism spreads immediately below the surface of 
these linings. It is highly sensitive to drying, change 
in temperature, and weak antiseptics. Like syphilis, 
GONORRHEA IS TRANSMITTED THROUGH INTI- 
MATE SEXUAL CONTACT. IN ADULTS IT IS NOT 
TRANSMITTED BY CLOTHING, TOWELS, TOIL- 
LETS, ETC. On the other hand, the eyes of new 
bom babies and the immature sexual organs of small 
girls are terribly susceptible. Gonorrhea can spread 
through a nursery faster than measles. 

Female Symptoms 

The incubation period (time after contact until . 
the disease can be detected) for gonorrhea is from > 
Uwo days to three weeks. In women, the urethra and | 
cervical canal are first infected. Most women are 
unaware of these symptoms, however some expe- 
rience discomfort when urinating or have a slight 
vaginal discharge. If the woman is not treated, va- 
rious complications may arise. The glands in the 
genital area may become very swollen and painful. • 
The infection may spread up the urethra to the 
bladder causing cystitis, a condition where urination 
becomes more frequent and painful. Inflammation 
of the rectum, called proctitis, is not uncommon. 

' The most serious complii^ation however, is in- 
flammation of the Fallopian tubes, called salpin- 
gitis, In the acute form, the woman may have no 
prior symptoms before becoming acutely ill with 
low abdominal pain on one or both sides, perhaps 
vomiting and fever. Subacute forms involve similar 
but milder attacks over several months. Menstrua-v 
tion may be erratic in length of cycle and amount of 
flow. If not treated a chronic state develops in which 
the Fallopian tubes become twisted with scar tissue. If 
both tubes are affected, complete sterility may re- 
sult. 
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Male Symptoms 


The symptoms of gonorrhea in the male are more 
annoyingly obvious. At first a burning sensation may 
be felt when urinating, and then a discharge of yellow 
pus from the urethra is noticed. This discharge is 
highly infectious, and bacteria may be carelessly 
transferred to the eyes. If untreated, the infection 
spreads to the bladder causing cystitis, to the semi- 
nal 'vesicles, or to the epididymis. (Refer to male 
anatomy). Infection of the epididymis can be very 
serious, causing a hard tender swelling in the scro- 
tum. When healing takes places, the scar tissue may 
block the passage of sperm from the testicles, ren- 
dering the man sterile. 

In both male and female, the gonococci may reach 
the blood stream and cause a form of arthritis or 
inflammation of the joints. Babies bom to women 
with gonorrhea may develop serious eye infections. 
In past, such infection was a common cause of child 
blindness. Therefore as a preventive measure, the 
eyes of every new bom baby are treated with silver 
nitrate solution or penicillin drops. Early therapy 
saves the child’s eyesight. 


Diagnosis 

Gonorrhea can be diagnosed in three ways: mi- 
croscopic examination of discharge from potentially 
infected organs; use of laboratory cultures of the 
bacteria taken from a discharge; and a blood test. It 
is important that more than one test be taken whether 
or not the first has been negative. Blood tests for 
gonorrhea are almost useless: however the more 
accurate blood test for syphilis is often given at the 
same time in case the patient may be infected with 
both diseases at once. 


Treatment 


Treatment of gonorrhea usually involves one or 
two injections of penicillin. The dosage of penicillin 
has increased over the years as various strains of 
the bacteria develop a level of resistance to the drug. 
An example of this, a strain of gonorrhea called 
Vietnam Rose, has developed this resistance when 
prostitutes near military bases attempt to. protect 
themselves from the disease by taking low doses of 
antibiotics. These drugs may not be strong enough to 
kill the bacteria, and an environment is provided in 
which the bacteria can adapt to varying levels of che- 
mical presences. Different antibiotics are constantly 
being tested and tried to keep in check this ancient 
scourge of mankind. 


l/D is just a disease. If you need 
I treatment, go to a doctor. You have 
%the right to proper medical atten- 
L tion, for syphilis, gonorrhea, or 
any other health problem. 
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view of the clitoris 


M Or rather, on 
' lionary side of 
ven a stranger 

s and Johnson, 
xologists — one 
Ic? — have proved 
^ action and with 
i ti from women 
; ir findings, that 
' icn can achieve 
is through the 
of the clitoris, 
n just inside the 
;ponds in,sttmu- 
- "head” of the 
icntists demon- 
•ctronically re- 
. < >ns of subjects 
. act. 

in America of 
he clitoris In fe- 
i 're is a boon to 
; lists who have 
' I the women's 
i iwn satisfaction 
' y to serve as a 
ig men. 

j o something to 
I I in bed other 
I .-ause screwing 
e a clitoral or- 
, t Danish book 
ie author, Mctte 
, I female wit- 
i ad never gotten 
I nple sexual in- 
•i '.'ith a routine 
I timulation prior 
words, indica- 
, -asure — sighs, 
^ — while screw- 
) <1 to assure men 
• 'omen who had 
i iaught by the 
I of themselves 
I '.'S the statistics 
t 1(0 per cent of 
I because they 
^ uginal orgasm” 
•(••awaited last 
i ig as a vaginal 


ual ecstasies which go beyond the 
orgasm? Arc men afiaid to aban- 
don themselves completely and re- 
ciprocally to women — afraid of 
the emotional waves -that may be 
stirred in them? 

As for the so-called clitoral or- 
gasm, the most efficient means for 
producing it is the rricchanical vi- 
brator, despite the fact that there is 
little spiritual excitement to be 
gained with its use. Directed by a 
woman who knows where she 
wants to be stimulaled, this little 
device can provide multiple 
achievements with very litle arm- 
strain. Next best is the woman’s 
own hadd. Further down the list is 
another person’s tongue, and at the 
very bottom, another person’s 
hand. 

By all means, >C\)mcn should 
have as many clitoral orgasms as 
we wish, but 1 maintain — from 
my own experience, which though 
long, may not be universal — that 
when the clitoral potential has been 
exhausted there is still a hole, 
physical and spiritual, to be filled. 
And when it has been filled well, 
with penis and ejaculated semen, 
satisfaction comes with a certain 
finality which 1 ; have never 
achieved clitorally *- a feeling of 
complete physical and emotional 
contentment. I 

It is as if the body has been sat- 
urated with love. This release may 
have more to do with osmosis than 
nerve endings (which we are ad- 
vised by Masters and Johnson and 
others do not reside in the vagina) 
end perhaps that is why such a 
reaction Is not electronically per- 
ceptible. Or it may liave to do with 
a sense of fecundity or of com- 
munication passing mental and 
nervous limits which simply docs 
not happen under latoratory condi- 
tions. 

The microscope docs affect the 
organism (or orgasm) being ob- 
served. I believe such a spiritual 
release is also possible to men, 
over and above what they are satis- 
fied to call “orgosin," but seldom 


If men complain about their do- 
mestication here, they have no one 
to blame but themselves. If they 
insist on taming us, they must be- 
have like gentlemen. A desire for 
wildness and freedom beats as 
strongly in the heart of the woman 
cooking dinner as in the man at 
the IBM machine; the same sick- 
ness overwhelms both. 

A woman’s entire body must be 
Involved in the sexual experience 
to make it complete for a woman, 
and men must also take into con- 
sideration the terrible beating her 
ego takes from society every day. 
This is why we frequently "neu- 
rotically” insist on assurances of 
love. 

We are constantly the objects of 
degradation, contempt and exploi- 
tation, and the man who would win 
our confidence must marvel at our 
endurance, encourage our origin- 
aiity, passionately endorse our ef- 
forts to break out of the feminine 
bind. 

Marilyn Monroe committed sui- 
cide because she didn’t have a date 
on a Saturday night. A beautiful 
mind destroyed by exploitation. 

Sensitive women are often on the 
verge of self destruction, feeling 
their quest for recognition, for 
making a dent in anyone’s con- 
sciousness to be hopeless. We were 
taught from childhood to receive 
love from other people and no oth- 
er success will compensate. Indeed, 
no other success is likely to be 
achieved! 

The dependence on men is so in- 
tricately woven into a woman's 
every breath that perhaps some of 
my listers are right when they 
say my insistenee that there be 
more to sex than a clitoral orgasm 
is counter-revolutionary* We must 
somehow extricate ourselves from 
this mesh of madness. A lie— or a 
half-truth — may seem one way 
to do it. 

But, ultimately, we must rely on 
the truth — the whole truth — to 
set us free. As close to the truth as 




I can come is that we live in a, 
world where all human enjoyment 
is thwarted by an acquisitive sys- 
tem forcing us to malinger in the 
marketplace. All human beings 
must be more or less frigid in a 
robot-run society. 

If our bread and water and air 
are contaminated and our country 
earns its livelihood from genocide, 
past and present, and women are 
regarded as legitimate subhuman 
prey by male creatures who call 
themselves men and colored peo- 
ples are used as beasts of burden by 
white creatures who call them- 
selves human, then our love lives 
cannot be anything but grotesque ' 
shadows of what they should te- 
come. 

The insatiable search for variety 
in partners is probably symptoma- 
tic of male frigidity — an. inability 
to come spiritually, to fuse the 
physical with the psychological 
needs, to abandon themselves to 
the marvel of being close to an- 
other human being who can only 
begin to be appreciated in a life- 
time of such moments. 

Strangely, it is men’s pride in 
their penises and the performance 
thereof which gives them such con- 
fidence in their mental achieve- 
ments, in the arts, for instance. 

Keeping women, who In early 
years exhibit superior intellectual 
abilities, chained to menial chores 
and the fine craft of aggravating 
men's egos, men can assure them- 
selves that Beethoven is the final 
accomplishment in music, Shakes- 
peare in poetry, Michelangelo in 
■sculpture. Once women are re- 
leased, men may discover un- 
dreamed of realms of beauty ... if 
they are, indeed, able to appreciate 
them. 

As for sex — like eating, like 
walking in fresh air, like all human 
activity — it should recreate us, help 
us to find one another, make ns 
real and tangible as the earth. It 
should put us together again, body 
and soul, male and female, in har- 
monious intercourse. 


(# 
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woman s view c 


LEAH FRITZ 
Reprinted from WIN 

One of the by-products of the 
Women’s Liberation movement — 
or perhaps it lies at the very center 
of It — is a reevaluation of female 
sexuality. 

We know that we have been ex- 
ploited in advertising, the media 
and "art” as sex objects; that is, we 
are displayed as consumable mer- 
chandise or often as attractive 
packaging for other consumable 
merchandise, rather than as human 
beings with needs and desires of 
our own. 

Indeed, from infancy we are 
raised to think of ourselves as con- 
sumer items In the "marriage mar- 
ket," and in many cultures daugh- 
ters have actually been sold by 
their parents as marketable goods. 
Being attractive to men is a matter 
of life and death to most women. 
In addition to whatever other tal- 
ents we may have, good looks and/ 
or the ability to enhance men's egos 
are essential for getting the few 
career promotions available to 
women or hooking a man to lake 
us out of the job competition for 
life and setting us and our children 
up In physical comfort. 

If the competitive mercantile 
world we live in Is distressing for 
men, it is an even heavier burden 
for women who must maintain a 
passive facade while fighting the 
same basic battle for survival, to 
which the weight of subtle and not- 
so-subtle prejudice against women 
"in the world” at all is added as a 
depressing obstacle. 

Since much of the oppression we 
suffer has been internalized over 
the millenia of female subjugation, 
it was natural for women to look 
for the root of the problem in our 
sexual and procreative functions — 
to which, at once, we owe both 
our “right” to survive and our op- 
pression. 


in the middle of it! Or rather, on 
the counter-revolutionary side of 
it . . , which is even a stranger 
place for me to be. 

Recently Masters and Johnson,' 
two indomitable sexologists — one 
male and one female — have proved 
to their own satisfaction and with 
much corroboration from women 
who have read their findings, that 
the only way women can achieve 
sexual satisfaction is through the 
active stimulation of the clitoris, 
that small projection just inside the 
vagina which corresponds in stimu- 
lative power to the "head" of the 
male penis. The scientists demon- 
strated this by electronically re- 
cording the reactions of subjects 
engaged in the sex act. 

The rediscovery in America of 
the importance of the clitoris in fe- 
male sexual pleasure is a boon to 
women’s liberatlonists who have 
always insisted on the women’s 
right to seek her own satisfaction 
activety, not merely to serve as a, 
device for satisfying men. 

Women now have something to 
demand from men in bed other 
than screwing because screwing 
will seldom produce a clitoral or- 
gasm. In a recent Danish book 
called "I Accuse," the author, Mette 
Ejlerscn, produced female wit- 
nesses to say they had never gotten 
anything out of simple sexual in- 
tercourse, even with a routine 
amount of clitoral stimulation prior 
to the act. In other words, indica- 
tions of female pleasure — sighs, 
groans, grunts, etc. — while screw- 
ing are all fabricated to assure men 
of their prowess. Women who had 
previously been taught by the 
Freudians to think of themselves 
as frigid (sometimes the statistics 
went as high as 90 per cent of 
American women!) because they 
couldn’t "achieve vaginal orgasm” 
now had the long-awaited last 
laugh: no such thing as a vaginal 
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ual ecstasies which go beyoi 
orgasm? Are men afraid to 
don themselves completely ai 
ciprocally to women — afr; 
the emotional waves • that m 
stirred in them? 

As for the so-called clitor^ 
gusm, (he most efficient mea; 
producing It is the nricchanic 
brator, despite the fact that th 
little spiritual excitement 1 
gained with its use. Directed 
woman who knows whore 
wants to be stimulated, this 
device can provide mu 
achievements with very lille 
strain. Next best is the wo: 
own hand. Further down the 
another person's tongue, and ; 
very bottom, another pei 
hand. 

By all means, vTomen s; 
have as many clitoral orgasi 
we wish, but I maintain — 
my own experience, which tl 
long, may not be universal — 
when the clitoral potential ha.' 
exhausted there is still a 
physical and spiritual, to be i 
And when it has been filled 
with penis and ejaculated si 
satisfaction comes with a c( 
finality which I have i 
achieved clitorally — a feeii: 
complete physical and emoi 
contentment. 

It is as if the body has boo. 
urated with love. Tils release 
have more to do with osmosis 
nerve endings (which we ar< 
vised by Masters and Johnsot 
others do not reside In the va; 
and perhaps that ii why si: 
reaction is not electronically 
ceptible. Or it may have to do 
a sense of fecundity or of • 
municatlon passing mental 
nervous limits which simply 
not happen under laboratory c< 
tions. ‘ 

The microscope docs affcci 
organism (or orgasm) being 
served. I believe such a spit 
release is also possible to ’ 
over and above what they are .■ 
fled to call "orgasth," but sol 
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• emotional Hmltatioos imposed , on- 
-them by our civllizallon. j... 

Of course It is impossib^ 
moil women to achieve this 'Mn 
of nirvana In the midst of the rat 
race. 

Men frighten wonen with their 
nggrctilve and egstistical over- 
tnret. If the positbns were re- 
verted and women (came at men 
with force and .pronises and ex- 
pectallont of chastity and expecta- 
. tiont of extraordinary prowess and 
' demands for bottled beauty and In- 
■lant relaxation and threats and 
the danger of giving birth to chil- 
dren they conidn’t feed or didn’t 
. want with the extra reward of the 
■ world spitting in their eyes for be- 
ing **unwed fathers,” they might 
find It difficult to have an erection, 

- much less come every time! 

The Freudian dictum, apparently 
Simone de Beauvoir in “The Sec- 
ond Sex," that women should out- 
grow the need for clitoral climaxes 
In maturity is patently Victorian. 

The clitoris is a thing of 
Joy; I wouldn't be without one. 
And I do think, from my own ex- 
perience again, It takes time for 
some women to receive satiety 
from screwing, but I do not believe 
this Inhibition in young girls is 
psychological. It just takes a hell 
of a long time to get over the feel- 
ing that you’re a butterfly on the 
end of a pin — a feeling justified 
by the ugly predatoriness of the 
typical male aproach. 

Long love affairs or marriages 
in time ran convince women that 
the aggressiveness of one man, at 
least, is a product of his own cul- 
turally Induced hangups and his 
feelings toward “his” woman are 
well intentioned If clumsily ex- 
pressed, The long relationship also 
gives a woman a chance to express 
her own aggressiveness, to take an 
active part in the making love. 

She will find there are times 
when her needs arc greater than 
his. And much of the life lovers 
enjoy together Is spent in ordinary 
human companionship in which the 
beast of prey is domesticated. 
Women in our society are treated, 

If anything, like domesticated ani- 
mals and for this reason cannot 
cope with the ruthless and wild. 
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The Body Look by Beau Jeff 

The body sweater with the scooped out neck. 

Rows and rows of ribs set off with a 
waist-hugging belt. This Beau Jeff 100% wool 
is long on looks, great on fit, and 

comes in heathery colors. $17.00 

THE HALL TREE 

Friday, Oct. 2, 1970 idf MONTANA KAlMlN — S 
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Once our eyes opened up In our 
Ions enforced somnambulism, we 
found all around us vivid sirns that 
we are retarded as ietltimate ob- 
jects for men's pleasure — like food 
and wine — and that our pleasure, 
if permitted lo ns at all, is con- 
ceived of as an automatic out- 
crowth of the male's: the lamb 
enjoyint its slautbtcr! 

In many cases (see male porno- 
graphic literature) men freely ad- 
mitted their sexual pleasure was 
increased to the extent that the fe- 
male partner showed she was not 
enjoying the act and had tcT be 
forced into it. 

Remember the old Errol Flynn 
movies? "What a little spitfire you 
are!" he says as the heroine 
scratches and bites to defend her- 
self from his assaults, her strait- 
jacket clothing preventing her from 
giving him the knock-out punch he 
deserves, her strait-jacket mentali- 
ty forcing her finally to submit 

Errol Flynn was a groovy looking 
man with a generally pleasant 
manner and it’s altogether possi- 
ble that most women would want' 
to make it with him from the start. 
Women watching these films felt 
that the heroine put up a phony 
protest to begin with and that her 
arm finally creeping around his 
neck was not really a gesture of 
submission but of genuine desire. 
The point is that the -poor woman 
did have to pretend to be con- 
quered over her objections to prove 
she was a “good" woman. If she 
had just said, "Errol, I have a 
thing for you. Let’s screw,” she 
would have been given the "char- 
acter” role of the town hussy . . . 
right? 

While It’s true that movies — even 
American movies — are changing 
with the change in acceptable sex- 
ual behavior in society, we women 
are obviously being staked out for 
new commercially profitable roles 
in life as well as in "art." 

The clitoral controversy, though, 
has just begun, and — oddly 
enough — I find myself personally 


orgasm exists, and any woman who 
claims to have experienced one is a 
phony! 

Thus Masters and Johnson effec- 
tively squashed the myth of female 
frigidity. Every woman must be 
grateful to them for removing one 
psychological burden from our sex 
lives. If you can have a clitoral or- 
gasm, you are not frigid; that term 
of contempt can no . longer be ap- 
plied to miserable femininity 
writhing under an unwelcome pe- 
nis. 

But, out of Masters and John- 
son’s “answer" new questions arise; 
can the term “orgasm," well-un- 
derstood by men, adequately de- 
scribe the female sexual response? 
Why must female pleasure be de- 
fined by male terminology? 

There is a superficial resem- 
blance between the clitoral reaction 
in women and the male climax. 
Both send a kind of shock through 
the body and deliver a certain re- 
lease. But women do not, to my 
knowledge — and against the evi- 
dence of male written pornographic 
. novels — ejaculate semen. And we 
; are capable of having many clito- 
ral climaxes in a row, each an im- 
provement over the one before, so 
that the first release, rather than 
satiating us, often is just an ap- 
petizer for things to come! 

Another fact of life the scien- 
tists might look into is that female 
potency seems to grow as women 
mature, while male desires tend 
to diminish after adolescence. It is 
likely that such effects are not 
"natural” but produced by the In- 
creasing and decreasing pressures 
imposed by society on women and 
men at different age levels. Still 
they should be checked out. 

Many men in our society seem to 
be sensually shallow and emotion- 
ally inhibited to an extreme. Emo- 
tional expressions such as tears 
which are permitted to women arc 
denied to men. Is it possible that 
by objectifying women, relegating 
us to a purely physical corner of 
their lives and denying our hu- 
manity, men are losing out on sex- 
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Enclosed for Bureau Information Is an article by 
Dr. TOOLE, which appeared In "The Hlssoullan," Missoula, 
Montana, daily newspaper, Issue of 5/20/70, containing Dr. 
TOOLE'S observation concerning activity oh the UM campus on 
5/7-8/70; a letter appearing in the 5/24/70, issue of the 
same paper, concerning Dr. TOOLE 's previous articles; and a 
letter to Dr. TOOLE prepared by a graduate student at UM, 
appearing In the 5/24/70, issue of the same paper. 
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May rnspond to three related 
hwes that are being talked 
about on your editorial page. 

Firk. I fully support the right 
of stimnta to bo^tt dass lor 
the reasons and in the manner 
this was done.,‘nare-was over- 
whelming cause to ' juspend 
“puiness as usual.” 
iTriggered by the hideous mas- 
s^e of studmts at Kent State, 
the strike was part of the nation- 
aride outrage against espansion 
of the war to Indochina, and the 


underlying nightmare of mflitar- 
fetation, repression, and the in- 
transigence of the national lead- 
ership. The issues are real. The 
sense of grievance and fnistra- 
tion runs very deep. 

Taxpaying adults, eoncerned 
about the suspension of dasses, 
should note moreover that a 
marvelous educational process 
was going on during thoM four 
days. Students who wrote letters 
to congressmen, who manned 
tables to the University Oenter, 


who participated hi planning 
sessions, picketing, and rallies, 
and vriw engaged in diak^e 
with faculty members and ad- 
mtoistraton were learning a 
great deal about the issues and 
about political process. All of os 
were and are being educated. 

Again and ^ain, the commit- 
ment to non-violence was reiter- 
ated. Far from being “cgi tight" 
about the happenings at the 
Missoula campus, rigbt-niinded 
taxpayers out^t to rise up to 





anger at the way their 
are pouring down the 
bloody ratbole— or hell I 
the Indochinese coofUct! 

Many students did not partici- 
pate to the boycott Some vod- 
ferously oppos^ It, nd I have 
talked witli a number of these 
men and women In the days fol- 
lowing May 5 tiiroogh t. 
too are bei^ educate to ■ new 
dimension! One giwp has dis- 
cussed the bi^licaUont for 
modem polttical dissent of 
Romans |3, where Str Paul 
counsdled hb readers to sofamit 
to the "governing autbortties;" 
(A generation ago, thb tent wiu 
used to seU-justdicaUon by some 
German cfaurctoen who did not 
ivbb to oppose the rising tide of 
the Naxl horror.) 

Second, I'm disturbed ttiat 
some community leaders, and 
some wrlten on tbs page, have 
called tosistently for rula, laws, 
standards of coquet, or "codes 
of ethics" to protect them 
against the threat of change or 
to bold to dieck those with 
whom they disagree. These peo- 
ple say, “Curb the students!" 
"Define the law more precisely, 
and enforce it morebanhly!" 

Against thb I maintain that 
people are more important than 
tows. As Jesus put it, "The Sab- 
bath was made for man"— not 
vice versa. Don't stomp on the 
students, for God's sake, join 
them in common affirmation of 
boo-violent political efforts to 
faring peace, to re-shuffle nation- 
al prioiitie^ and to tun thb 
country around. Let’s get to- 
gether 00 thb! 

Third, I want to refute to the 
strongest possible terms the 
allegsUon that President Robert 
T. Pantzer showed himself in- 
ept, "guUess,” or "tocking to 
courage." As one of m^ who 
stood at the president's side. I’m 
here to affirm hb courageous 
and wbe handling of the vtua- 
tion. In moments of apprehen- 
don and uncertainty, the presi- 
dent kept hb cool. He's over- 
whelmingly supported by facul- 
ty and students. 

I would urge each concerned 
dtizen to write letters of support 
to Mr. Pantxer, and to members 
of the board of regents. The 
University continues to need bb 
high quality of leadershto in 
th^ days of turmoil' am of 
efainge.— Pastor David / Van 
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Of Youth , 

■ ! 

Dear K. Ross Toole.'- ^ 

Dialogue entered for the sheer Joy of combat and not with the ' 
intent of mutual understanding is probably not a very worthy effort. 

For as Jcrtin Gardner has t^d, " . . • love without criticism I 

brings stagnation, and'critidsm without love brings destnictioo,” j 

and if we cmitinue from only these two points of view, our institu- 
Uons, be says, will perish. i 

My concern b that we need to Tii the goab of our efforts so that 
the solution rather than the creation of problems results. My con- 
cern b that we need to sedi understanding of people as well as prob- 
lems rather than attempt to &x blame on om another for what b 
past and need not be rehashed. 

The fact that other periods of hbtory have been dangerous per- 
iods for individual human survival does not refute the fact that 
mass extinction of the human race threatens today. 

What seems so terrifying and incomprehensible to many young 
people today b that ignorance in earlier times resulted in death or 
accident while today so many threats to life result from stark coUec- 
hve irresponsibility. If knowledge does not exist, death by disease 
and accident as the result of ignorance must be temporarily tolerat- 
ed, but there b little excuse for tolerating collective irresponsibiUty . 

It appeara to many young people that those who govern are 
caught up in an ego-involved ddense of the past and of the status 
quo. Thu diversion of the elders’ energies into defensive reactloiu 
precludes their recc^nition of the immediacy of exuting problems 
and their full support of the search for solutions. 

1 do not understand how the younger generation has dehned 
materialism. I will grant the argument that engaging in life to test 
one’s capacities b perhaps a primary motivation in contemporary 
society and that can, cabins, limises,.boab, and buildings have been 
by-producb. 

I note, however, that the implicit assumption of thb argument 
b that the proof of bow big a man one b, b how many other people 
be has been able to beat out or beat down to get those boab, can, 
etc. Smith (Ross Toole Revisited, Sunday Missoulian, May 3) didn’t 
Just beat the pavement with the soles of hb shoes. He beat other 
. insurance men to the contnctor or to the door. In short, according | 

to this argument, the primary motivation of Smith’s catw life was 
. a hard-nosed triumph over other human beings. 

Now the younger generation, I believe, would ask Smith thb: 

"Has it rphy been all that satisfying to devote your Ufe primarily t<^^» 
defmli^g^er men?” The younger generation seems to feel Jbkt, 
for them, victory pver other human beings b not a atisfactory pur- i 

suit. 
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They notice with tome despiir Hut in the ponoit of penooal 
ascendance iot Uw by-products of material wealth, mlHiont of 
huni Bi have bm killed, diseased, maimed and drij tfn to 
degredatioD and despair. The eumplet are to sdf-evidentffi^-^ 
hardly need be mentioned. They, for esample, find Smith’s 
of the viability of bis soda! instituUoos and the human bctqgt 
adversely affected by them — a sordid value to which to ascribe. 

But I think they understand that, to long as the primary motive 
of our society is interpeisonal conflict there dull be no major impe- 
tus toward bumanitariao pursuits; when the younger generation 
says that the older generation has its “valuea all wrong,” 1 think 
that is what they mean. So, unless humanitarian pursuits become 
proGtable or popular, they wiD not be pursued to the eitest to 
which the need for their pursuit eiists. 

The younger generation notice too that in this pursuit of as- 
cmidance over otb« men, few men are ever more than momentari- 
ly happy, because they have bad to fight too hard with otha men 
for thdr success, and their success must oontinoousiy be malo- 
^ tained and advan^ through furtto conflict. 

As soon as they get tbdr first degree or business they see that 
others about them have a higher degree or a bigger business. So 
they ftruggle for the neit level. This promotes them to a position 
srhere ihey see men with yet higher degrees or bigger bank rdls and 
they enter the combat again. Once there are no more degrees to 
covet there is power, and position, and fame. 

Now the ^ildren of afflu«ice have sat, as It were, by the side of 
the track and watdred their elders run this race and tb^ have teen 
the victims of the race with their heart attacks, emphysema, and 
ulcers, as well as the neglect of those who could not enter the game. 

They have seen the rude and shocking things some men have 
driven themselves to do in order to keep from falling behind and 
the humiliation of those who have been defeated and the sting that 
this humiliation has caused their friends and families. 

In short, they have seen the ugliness as well as the material 
rewards that result when their fathers and mothers have played this 
game called, “to the victor go the spoils." And it has made them 
sick and ashamed. They will not be party to the game for rewards if 
they cannot remove the ugliness. 

So they try in their rank inesperience to change the game, but 
the offleiais and elders will not listen. The officials will not listen 
because they know that the young have not lived long enough to 
kiMW what a good race It is. For the rulers are not the failed the 
defeated or those who could not compete. The rulers are the win- 
ners of the race. 

So the young people despair, and in their despair, they at first 
aeek the counsel of their elders. They ask, how can the ugliness be 
removed? But their questions are very often expressed in the form 
of tantninfis — demonstrations which sometimes become ugly riots. 
And the youth bate their elders for the ugliness of the riots. 

Then despair turns to personality disintegration because the 
youths have Imt their faith, their self-respect, and their autonomy. 
They are told they are stupid. Their el^is have talked down to 
them with phrases such as “your misconceptions and misapprehen- 
sions,” “spoiled brats,” “bums,” "potheads,” "gurus contemplat- 
ing their navels,” etc. 

With the loss of human worth comes the need to escape, with 
telf-deslruclion its ultimate end. 

The irrational reasoning is. perhaps, that maybe if enough of us 
kill ourselves, someone will begin to care AS MUCH ABOUT 
HEXPING PEOPLE as they do about beating them for ego fulfill- 
ment — and business buildings, and refrigerators, and cabins, an^ 
cars. y' 

’The younger generation is not challenging Smith's right tivwbat 
be is or has. In their own, perhaps inept, idaiistic way, they have 
seen things that never were; have asked .Vby not?'^e'id are asking 
us to belp^m lead the way. — LorcpeOlmoiiscU. tlraduate Stu- 
dent, SAM of Educatira, Uaiversity of Montana, MjssooU. 
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(Aa open letter to K. Ross Toole); 

I An old friend who sends clippings to keep me In touch with my 
rative Hamilton and the haml^ more or less adjacent to It has 
novided me with the fascinating dialogue between you and your 
of phew, Howard Toole. (Sunday Missoulian, March IS and 22). 

My heart bleeds with yours every time I bear the abominatioa 
called rock musk- It appalls roe and pains my eardrums. I have re 
named it Youngstown Sheet and Tube. There'U be no revolution witt 
rock. But watch out if the kids discover Beethoven, Mousorgsky anc 
Wagner. Or Mozart, who also detested a world of pr^ators. 

; Furthermore, I am pained by the unashamedly secular manner 
in which they use the four-letter monosyllables bequeathed to us by 
our Anglo-S^n forbears. These ancient words have both strength 
and buuty, and roost of them have phonetic perfection: They 
sound just Ifte what they mean. 

But they were intended to be used sparingly and when they 
would have the greatest effect, as they were when plied by Shake- 
q>eare, Chaucer, Sterne and the translators of Rabelab. They were 
not meant to be printed on ^ns to dicit the snorts and drools of 
bourgeois louts. I wish the kids would save them up and use them 
most sparingly— but effectively— In situations where no other words 
would do. 

In spite of an this, Mr. Toole, I find that I roust take the side of 
your nephew. I think I have as many years up on you as you have on 
I the lad and sUU 1 am with him, in wisdom and in folly, hi joy and in 
tragedy until the land we live in b purged of its insanity, or blown to 
atomic hell, which b the ultimate alternative. 

He has grown up to see a country in which the power to make 
war has been taken from Congress, where the Constitution put it, 
and left to the ambitious whims of the President. He finds a country 
in which he can be sent to die on some questionable battlefield at 
U, but cannot vote for or against hb eaecutioner until he b 21. 

I went from Hamiltoo High School to Butte, dreaming of be> 
eoming an electrical engineer. What I saw in Butte changed all that 
I deckM to see more of what my country was Ifte and 1 came back 
' the University just at Loub Lwine was leaving the campus. Ihib 
Hnbt was kicked out after having accepted a request to write a 
on the taxation of mines in Montana. He made the mistake of. 
the truth about tt. 

I decided to be a newspaperman and I was a fairly good one in 
Seattle, New Yoik and San Francisco. I saw a land ruM by ogres- 
which at that time were rather funny. They are not funny any more. 
They are raping our forests, poisoning our streams and pouting the 


air with noxious gases from automobfles, wbk^ I know, as an oia~ 
electrician, could run on batteriet. I say could, but I know they 
can’t The oil barons, who can get a 27 per cent depletion lax reduc- 
tion, can also prevent electric cars. « 

The youngsters of today are wise to such chicanery. Th« are 
not Mind to the dumps piled with last year’s GNP to oudte mzket 
for the next season’s crop of latent but certain obsolescence. | 

They know, loo, about black pet^le being kicked into gbettoes. 
They kMW alxxit black youths being cfa^ed with conspiracy, 
whM b a fdony, to commit dbturbance, which b a misdemeanor. 

They hear about an off-duty policeman in San FYancisoo, ac- 
quitted of a charge of manslaughter— 1 repeat it, manslaughter— 
Mter ^looting a black man and saying, ”I wanted to kill a nigger so 
bad I could taste tt.” Grant must have surrendered to Lee at Appo- 
mattox. 

I fear for ttie safety of our youngsten because Tm sure our 
jFausUan culture b headed for violmce heretofore unknown. The 
money changers have taken over the temple and that troublemaker 
'Jesus Christ has been booted out The recitations of the Dow-Jones 
averages have became our masses and our vespers. 

Your nephew, Mr. Toole, appears to have looked with the hon- 
est and questioning eyes of youth at the Pharisaical monkeyshinei 
you and I tend to bmme hardened to. Youth makes what people of 
our age tend to see as wide-eyed blunders. But I think it looks with a 
desolately dear eye at much of the chicanery and humbug we have 
come to accept in our urge to have the cornfortable, if not noble, 
exbtence. 

I suggest you listen to the boy again. Hb outrage may make him 
a little incoherent, but you are Iftely to get some rough and unpol- 
ished truths from iL 

Thb b from an admirer of yours. 1 met you tome years ago at 
ttie museum in Helena when I was looking up some material on the 
Nez Perces. I subscribed to the bbtorical magazine at the time and I 
still think you made an excellent Job of tt as editor.^Joyd &. 
Thompson. Menlo Park, Chill. 

P.S. We have had a lot of unpleasant young men in our hbtory, 
one of whom comes to mind just now. Hb name: Patrick Henry. 

And I can’t help remembering Thomas Jefferson's statement 
Jnd after, as President, be had to put down tbe Shays Rebellion, f 
quote him from memory: “I pray to God that our land shall never 
'go a acore of years without another such upheaval, for theftree ot 
liberty needs constant refreshing by tbe blood of patriob Ind t^ 
rants." - -- 
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Toole b • professor of hbtory at the University of Hon- 
Uoa who has written extensively In recent months on the anbiect of 

nnrest among the young. — The EditorL , 
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I want to tell you very briefly about what happened on our 
campus on May 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

I want to give you an inside view (my own) of what hannened 
widespread misunderstanding t£n^ 

btration. (he faculty and the students. And this ancer of courm k 
damaging to the University. oi course, is 

oincf?' question many universities in America 

closed some for the remainder of the year. On literally hundreds 
of campuses there was rampant violence - buildings w« burned 
gutfents were killed and injured, the National SSarTSokSS’ 
^ols and pUlage spilled over into surrounding communities^’ 
whole towns were terroriied. »«««uuiiia anu 

•h'? n**!? •" question, not a pane of glass was broken 

at the University of Montana — not a waste basket was overhirtMvi 
not a fist was thrown. ^ overturned. 

5 . "»eeUngs were outside and involved several 
AU *n«ller group? 

*'®" characterised by nod- 
vtolence — deluding occasions when the views of the speaker w^ 
contrary to the views of the majority. fljeaserwefc 

werJ'tavSJed »*»»« «« teues 

were involved on (his campus and on others. Those Issues wm 
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, compla and emotion laden. Wbatl would like to dob dwdl for Joit 
; amomentontheNATUREof a nnivenitir — because that nature b 
oftbn misunderstood. *' * 

Essentially a onWer^ty ta a place for dialogue; It b a place 
srhi re young men and women can ask questions of each other: It b 
a pnee where they can ask questions of a faculty and be asked ques- 
tions by a faculty; It b a place where the issues of thb day AND 
OTHER DAYS may be openly and fully examined and debated — 
and It b a place where opposing views may be rationally dbenssed. 

On those four days in May that b precisely what happened on 
thb campus. It did not happen necessarily in formal cla^s — al- 
though it happened there too. The point b that during those four 
days — wten pressure and emotionalism around the country were 
dangerously intense — thb university acted like a university In the 
accurate sense of the word. While far greater and richer institutions 
' of higher learning aU over America were exploding, thb university 
kept the peace. 

I do not wbh to underestimate the serious questions nor to play 
down the serious problems which arise when students strike, spe- 
cially when some do and some don't. Nor do I wbh to avoid the ser- 
ious problems which are posed when one considers the role that a 
faculty plays in such a situation. Montanans have a right to be coit- 
cemed; tb^ have a right to ask questions and receive straight 
answers. 

But in asking those questions I irould earnestly hope that con- 
cerned citizens would bev these things in mind: The more than 7,* 
Ooa students at thb university behaved in exemplary fashion. Tb^ 
dkmOT do what thousands upon thousands of other studenb did 
on (uer campuses. 

they did not substitute violence for debate; they did not give in 
to a'contagloa which was virulent and nation-wide. It b not that 


Mootana b idiyakilly botated — so h Idaho, where vkdencx DID 
break out It b dmply that the vast majority^ the ttadents « thb 
. campus kept their beads. There were vc^ few exceptions. 1 
The pressure on the adminbtration, e^>ecial]y on President 
Pantzer, was Intense. It arose not only from the campus Itsdf but 
from srbat was boiling around the perimeten of the state on faun- 
sheds of other campuses. 

He was bombarded with eontradictory advice on all sides — 
some of K panidry — a little of It hysterical. He was dduged with 
rumors and tumors of rumors. But the deebions lay solely with 
him. He made them very deliberateiy and very calmly. I uraa pr^ 
aent much of the time — and 1 was greatly impressed. 

The guidelines he followed were two: 1. Thb b our campus and 
we will handle our problems on thb campus without outside force 
or involvement and we will do It here and now. 
t. There most not and there will not be violence. 

Only someone who was there can recognize how terribly bard 
these two principles were to stick to — and tow very difficult it wu 
lor the ix’esident not to over-react or under-react 

As you consider what DID luq>pen on thb campus, please eoo- 
dder also what could have happened if the vast majority of fiie itn- 
dents, the faculty and the administration bad NOT kept their 
heads. And do not confuse the vast majority with a tiny rotawrtty. 

Thu university b your insUtution. You buOt it, you have sua- 
Uined it, you have sent your sons and daughten to tt. It has sur- 
vived many critical times in the past because you have sui^xirted 
K. Its proUems now are severe, m they are far, far from Insur- 
mountable. f 

Given the level beadedness of the studenb and the f^Ity, 
given the calm good judgment of the president, aU thb insUiutioo 
needs to thrive b your concern and thoughtful support. | 
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Leary Links Drugs 
To Generation Gap 
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- By BARBARA EHRUCHf 
Montuu Kklinln Staff Writer ^ 
^pe, sex. religion tnd poUUcs 
•re the tout sreas in which the 
generation gap la roost apparent, 
Timothy Leary, advocate of rolnd- 
cxpanding dirugs, told a standing 
room only audience of more than 
1,900 persona last night In the UC 
Ballroom. 

Mr.' Leary listed three types of 
drugs used by the older generation 
•alcohol, barbiturates (in tran- 
quilizer prescriptions) and opiates, 
such aa heroin. 

Because of barbiturates every- 
thing is .thought of In mechaninl 
terms, he gaid. The theory pro- 
moted by the men who run our 
country today, the generaUon of 
the 19208-30S, la "the ideal bumM 
being la dependable, reliable ai d 
replaceable.” 

Facts show that everyone n 
this society la using drugs, be saU, 
but unfortunately the older gen- 
eration is using ”bad dope.* 

The parents and grandparents 
of the youth of today use liquor 
for their drug, according to Mr. 
Leary. 

“Alcohol tends to lead to black 
and white thinking, it’s either all 
good or ali bad,” he aaid. A typical 
example of someone who uses this 
type of reasoning is Vice-President 
Spiro T. Agnew. 

“There Is a bpax, sham and so- 
cial artifact In bur country about ' 
heroin," he aald. “I am sure there 
would be less heroin addicts if It 
were made legal. There is some- 
thing in the Puritan ethic that we 
have to have an Illegal, wicked 
person around so we can feel su- 
perior." The heroin addict fuUiUs ‘ 
^8 need, supplying a scapegoat 
for society, Mr. Leary aald. 

Young people today are tx>t 
"booting the way they did twenW 
years ago,” he said. The drugs i f ! 
today, such as marijuana ar i ' 
LSD, arc psychedelic drugs rati - ; 
er than depressants or stimulant, . 


“Tve tried to take LSD once a 
iweek tor the last few yean," he] 
added. “LSD has something to dq 
with magic. Magic Is a form of 
energy with iriUcb our present 
technology doesn’t have the tools 
to deal.” 

"Fve never advocated that any- 
one take LSD,“ be said. 

Explaining that a person must 
be prepared to have his personality 
changed because of- all ttie “v^ 
that would be lifted” after he 
took the drug, Mr. Leary said, “A 
person who really makes a yoga 
of LSD is like an astronaut be- 
cause he Is experimenting with 
the outer fringes of energy. 

“If LSD were somehow to drop 
out of exlslMce, tt has done Its 
work. It has lysergized your gen- 
eration,” be added. 

“1 think that marijuana ia one 
of the greatest gifts that God has 
ever given to the human race,” he 
■aid. 
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I Mr. XjeaiT nM most of wbat ttte 
Western culture treasures and re* 
veres In human spirit has come 
burn the Oriental and Middle East- 
ern cultures where “the UtUe men 
have been sitting on the mountains 
with their pipes and turning on.” 
Classifying marijuana a« ”the 
"mlddle-hlp way of feeling good,” 
Mr. Leary said pot turns on the 
physical senses and enhances co- 
ordination. 

"Experienced heads can drive 
better behind grass,” be said. ”lt’s 
more like driving a motor boat” 
The real difference in genera- 
tions is their different attitudes to- 
ward sex, be said. The young are 
piore open in their view toward 
sex and feel "the purpose of the 
body is to express and glorify life 
and glorify God’s wisdcmi and de- 
.sign. 

"I don’t know whether young 
People are balling more today than 
fheir parents, but I think you're 
palling better,” be said. 

J Psychedelic love is slow, tender 


and gentle — very different from 
the sort of love happodng U 
years ago, according to Mr. Leary. 
The new kind of love is 'ieiy ham 
for older people to take. | 

Be believes openness and ac- 
ceptance is the key factor in un-' 
derstandlng the aexual freedom of 
the younger generation. 

"The best example of the pres- 
ent Western religious impulse ts 
one word — Woodstock,” Mr. 
Leary said. 

There have never been such mass 
movements to come together and 
share mutual experiences as 
sununer of 1969 with its huge ro^ 
festivals, he added. 

"To understand the generation 
gap, imagine what would happen 
with 500,000 whiskey drinkers get- 
ting together for a artekend with 
their guns,” Mr. Leary said. The 
same number of people srere ahar' 
ing such things as music, rain an( 
dope at the Woodstock festival an( 
there was no violence. 

, (Oontinned on Page T) 




Dope and Sex 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Be said the theology of our tiroes 
isjo “feel good." He said the po- 
litical pro'slem in the United 
States is that people do not feel 
good. 

"If we are going to get along 
with each other we must live and 
let live," Mr. Leary said. 

As a Democratic candidate tn 
the California gubernatorial elec- 
tions, be said he is ninning "to 
make Muskie and Humphrey think 
twice.” 

He wants to show them that 19 
per cent of the country Is mid-hip 
and believes in “live and let live.” 
The real issue in this country is the 
mid-hip society versus the uptight 
society. 

He said society cannot legislate 
morals. 

"We must prize human indi- 
viduality and tribal uniqueness,” 
Mr. Leary said. "When 1 am gov- 
ernor of the state of California 
there is only going to be one law 
invoked upon other people — no 
violence, brother, no violence.” 

The most violent people in the 
United States today are those tn 
official capacities, according to Mr. 
Leary. 

If governor of California, Mr. 
Leary wlU put violent people such 
fas gun buffs and generals on Cata- 
lina Island. 

"You can bring your old lady, 
we're not going to put you In one 
of those homosexual tanks they call 
penitentiaries,” Mr. Leary said. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UM) , 
MISSOULA. MONTANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Enclosed for Inforaation Is a news story fron the 
**Montana Kaimln,** UM student newspaper, issue of 10/31/69, 
concerning the arrest^n Salt Lake City, Utah, of Lieutenant 
Colonel„(Ret . ) KEITB^^GVIN. 

Previous conaunlcatlons have been furnished the 
Bureau under this caption concerning ANGVlN's activity while 
in charge of Arny ROTC at UM, where he carried on a vigorous 
crusade against UM English Instructor DENAULT H. BLOUIN for 
using "The Student as Nigger" in a freshoan English class. 
ANGVIN bad denounced the use of such obscene naterlal. 
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Lrig|rfn Fined for 
oliciting Sex 

C J fnn«ii 



-» Byrra. uilles * 

Montana Kumitt Associate Editor 


rciodicatB paqm, non* of 
B«wapap«t, city oad •tal«a) 


una p e li ce reporter. 


Lt CoL (ret) Keith Angwin, 50, former head of BOncani 

LJM Army ROTC and leader of a drive last year to Missoul 

Eliminate "gutter language” from classrooms, _ 
pleaded guilty in Salt Lake City to "seeking sex ' ' ^ Attacked Faculty Ethics 
acts for hire.” ^ letter to the Regents, he asked if students* 

CoL Angwin paid a $100 fine and received a 30- P«r«nts should "have to put up with . . . an In- 
day suspended sentence on Oct. 20. structor who seems to disregard good ethics and 

$5 to Metermaid J* involved in activities detrimental 

Charles Whitney, Salt Lake City court bailiff, r i a * 
uud CoL Angwin was arrested at 11:45 p.m. Oct. .. Angwn is one of 78 persons — including 
17 when he offered to give $5 to a metermaid dis- juveniles and five women — ^who have been, 

guised as a streetwalker if she would engage in f ° ^ sex-for-hire charges in 

bertain sexual acts with him. ! crackdown, said Doyle Smith, Salt Lake Trtl 

, I una p e li ee reporter. 

An official in the Salt Lake City prosecutor’s ~1 J 

office said there was no question about Col. Ang- 

win’s identification. Those arrested must prove 
their identities by means of a driver’s license and 

some supporting document, he said. Montana iA/<q 

driver’s licenses have picture identification. *v/iS 

Col. Angwin listed his occupation as a self-em- Aaihw-' 

ployed traveling salesman. Editor- 

When he left the ROTC department after more tiiio: Lt . 

than three years last fall. Col. Angwin said he KE11 

would remain in Missoula to do "highly classified” HiSS 

work. I Choraetori 

Col. Angwin could not be reached for comment 
on his arrest. His family said he was out of town, cioooiiieoiionj 

and would not return until Saturday. I subo>i»ung omcos 

Col. Angwin last year began an effort to def^ □ Bomg in»>»tig 

‘ a six-mill University System levy when he coirt- 
plained to the state Board of Regents about al- 
legedly obscene material being read for UM Eng- 
lish classes. ' “ i V-x 


1 Montana* Ka lain, 
Missoula, Montana 


j Author: 


10/31/69 


Lt. Col. (Ret.) 
KEITH ANGWIN, 
Missoula, Mont. 
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university of MONTANA (UM) , 
MISSOULA. MONTANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Enclosed for the Bureau's Information Is a news 
story appearing In •The Mlssoullan," dally newspaper, Missoula, 
Montana, issue of 10/21/69, concerning use of drugs on the UM 
campus, which Is located In Missoula. 

It is interesting to note the attitude of the UM 
Dean of Students, as reflected In the last two paragraphs, 
concerning notifying police authorities about Illegal drug 
use. 
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At least three or four Uni- 
Vi'rsiiy o! MonUnn students 
ea.'h week hjvc violent onou;;h 
re.:.'t;ea.< fr.iiii the use of di'U|:s 
warrant hospilali/ation or a 
doctor's care, it was kamed 
Monda)’’' 

Clark Price, head counselor 
c: ~«r j r^slde^.ce halls, said 

i v. s ■Jr.Tii or four on a 

hut added 


.7- 


that no one outside the Uni- 
versity system. Including po- 
lice, arc generally aware of such 
eases. 

The situation at UM came to 
light after a freshman student 
was taken to a local hospital 
early Saturday morning, ap- 
{urently suffering hallicina- 
tions. He Said be had ibeen' 
smoking hashhish earlier. I 

According to a rcsideiit as- 
sistant at one of the men's 
residence baits, it took four 
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pcrjioiis to restrain the youth 
^1:1 r‘>!>cc and an ambulance 
could be summoned. 

He said Uic UM Health Scr> 
vice u-as notified first, but he 
was advised to call police. 
Price said most eases are re- 
ferred to the health service for 
treatment. 

’ TJic UM bc.'iltli director, Dr. 
Kotvrt B, Curry, agreed with 
Price on the number of stu- 
dents seeking kelp at the cen- 
ter after cspcricncing a "bad 
trip." 

Curry csjdaincd that most 
students who have violent re- 
actions seek . help from him 
rather than at local hospitals 
because thev- fear possible po- 
lice intcrfcrcr,cc. 

Police arc cot cognizant of 
persons hospitalized or receiv- 
ing treatment for drug abuse at 
the University. 

"We get the majority of 
tliem, there is no question 
about it,” said Curry. "But 
h:ac of them don't go any- 
wlicrc. They Just tough it out." 

Curry said that when a pa- 
tient does see!; assisLaiice, 
about the only thing a doctor 
can do is stay with him and 
give him "reassurance or sup- 
poruve care" and make ccr- 
t'lir; he doesn't harm himself 
or anyone else. 


"They are sick and deserve 
the bc.st medical altcmtion wg 
can give them," he said’ 

He said when a patient re- 
turns to “normal," he is offc.’cd 
rchabiiitalion measures, but 
many students do not take 
advantage of tlicm. 

Ttie kcuICi renter often hand- 
les as iii.my as SCO puiienls a 
day and it is impossible to 
make sure drug abuse p3lic.nts 
keep appomtiner.t$ for rehabili- 
tative care, he said. 

Curry said mast students 
who come to him learn a lessen 
from their one bad experience 
with drugs and don't try them 
again. 

Ho\vevcr, he said, many stu- 
dents wlio are repealers feel 
"sheepish" a'uout returning for 
'help a second time and end up 
riding out a "bad trip" by 
themselves. 

When asked about the situa- 
tion, Dean of Students Andrew 
C. Cog.swc!l declined comment 
on wluit measures, if any, arc 
taken against drug abusers on 
campus. 

"My relationship with these 
kids is confidential," said Cogs- 
well. "1 certainly have tp be 
sure before 1 pull any au^bori- 
Ucs in." I 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UM) , 
MISSOUIA. MONTANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Enclosed for the Bureau's information is a news 
story appearing in the "Montana Kaimin," UM student news- 
paper, issue of 10/15/69. 




The story was put out by College Press Service, a 
press service from California, and is a defense of the Black 
Panther Party (BBP) and alleges harassment by law enforcement 
officers of BBP members. 

It is interesting to note that the "Montana Kaimin" 
prints very little national news and, when they do, it is * 
this type of material that is utilized. 
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conspiracy capturing 
top Black Panther leaders 


tas ANGELES — (CPS)— The 
Block Pontber Party Is being slow- 
ly, carefully, but very assuredly, 
eradicated. 

Tbe highly organized process 
that Is eliminating all the top lead- 
ers is in full swing. Whether it Is 
conscious m not, it is indicative 
that the status quo ^as the un- 
nerving ability to stave anything 
tht threatens it. 


CPS News Analysis 

There are now. at least, 46 top 
party officials, including cbalnnan 
Bobby Seale, under arrest from 
New Haven to Los Angeles. They 
are being held on ball that exceeds 
two million dollars. 

Even if the charges on the Pan- 
thers ate teal (which is hlgh^ 
jyfpect) — even were the ball 
somehow Justified, even if they are 
all truly guilty, wouldn’t tbe num- 
ber of arrests of prestigious offl- 
fig>< alone draw the attention of 
the press? So It seems. But while 
Dave and Chet and Walter and 
Eric content themselves artth dis- 
cussions about other political 
groups such as the Mobe, the Pre- 
sidio VI or the Milwaukee 14, the 
press has refused to deal arlth the 
Panthers. Thus, the story of their 
very real oppression goes unknown 
— 4 nd the blatant attempts to ann- 
hiliate them extra-legally flourish 
without criticism. 

Osiricb Approach 
The Black Panther Movement Is 
apparently to threatening It most 
be fou^l with our greatest weap- 
on-ignoring It. By totally Ignoring 
this revolution we are pretending, 
if not promulgating, an environ- 
ment In which it Just doesn’t exist. 
And this makes a convenient time 
for government officials to dis- 
pense with the party all together. 
"’The primary Indications ol con- 
■priacy against the Panthers is Ihe 
way officials are rounding up the 
-top leaders on charges of consplr- 
bg to murder (particularly the 
former Panther Alex Rackley in 
New Haven, Conn.). Panthers 
charge the police killed BaeWey. 
In any case, before any guilt has 
• been proved, police agencies are 
sounding up the Panthers In the 
, most bizarre of ways imaginable. 

. Chairman Bobby Seale was 
most recently. Ijeavlng 


the San Fraadsco City Jail. His 
charge was the same as tbe other 
14 now arrested in the case: mur- 
der, kidnapping, conspiracy to 
eonunlt mu^er and conspiracy to 
kidnap. Tbe FBI is sponsmdng 
treasure bunt. 

Others were arrested in New 
Haven, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles. Ihe testimony of an 
FBI “informer," black-man George 
Sams, is tbe thin strand of evi- 
dence used by tbe FBI for these 
mass arrests. Sams testified that it 
took the whole central committee 
of the Panthers to approv* fh * 

New Haven via Chicago 
, What makes tbe situation par- 
ticularly suspect is the method In 
which FBI agents are rounding up 
the top olliclals; Seale's case is 
typical. Normally, extradition pro- 
ceedings would be necessary for 
transporting Seale to New Haven, 
where be would face trial. But 
several days after holding him in 
Jail without bond, FBI men 
“swept" Seale away by car to Chi- 
cago, where, all «>1 a sudden be 
was Implicated with the otoer re- 
sisters now facing Wal In Chicago 
for Inciting to riot during the Oil- 
cago convention. This federal 
charge made It unnecessary for 
agents to file extradition papers. 
After the Chicago trials, where 
Seale will undoubtedly be cleared. 
It will be no problem lor the FBI 
to transport btm east Instead ol 
west. And Hew Haven will no 
doubt be an appropriate motel stop 
lor the weary drivers. There Seale 
wlU be apprehended by local po- 
lice. 

Hoover’s Baby? 

The “nationar plan is alleged to 
come from J. Edgar Hoover. The 
approval to transport Seale by ca^ 
as reported by CBS news, alleged^ 
came from 'Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas. This Is all 
compounded by Berkeley PoUce 
Chief Bruce Baker’s fumbling ol a 
plan he devised lor “annlhUlatlng 
the party’s national office," the 
news of which fell Into bands of 
reporters. (By the way. the atten- 
tion given Baker’s plan was mini- 
mal, because reporters felt It ams 
too clumsily conceived. It was.) 

Harrassment of top offices In 
■ Chicago and Los Angeles contin- 
ues. The most frequent situation 
ges police in “abonlrilUts" with 


comRKRi knowledge Fantben store 
arms. 

In Chicago, police barged into 
Panther offices where tbe Break- 
fast tor Children program waa 
underway. Tbe several dozen efaU- 
dren were being fed when police, 
armed, <udered them to leave. 
Shooting began. Sixteen Panthers 
arere arrested. Only CBS television 
would report; "Panthers said po- 
lice shot first; police said Panthers 
■hot first. Witnesses tend to agree 
with Panthers 5>'' 
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Instant Replay 
^ A »yjrnn of the Chicago incident 
of middle summer was heM in Cot 
Angeles Sept. 8. More than 85 
children were eating breakfast 
when armed tactical squads ar- 
rived **looking tor suspects of al- 
leged killings.” Fewer arrest were 
made, but like Chicago, the office 
was totally demolished and the 
food destroyed. 

One of the failings attributed to 
the press is the Inadequate investi- 
gation of suspicious or dubious in- 
cidents. Certainly Panther charges 
need substantiation; but police 
charges certainly n^ Investiga-' 
tlon. Why the press has neglected 
this very news-worthy situation is 
beyond understanding. 

It is alt reminiscent of dear old 
Nicolas the II who sat in his Cur's 
palice in 1910 smiling and giving 
lunaheons while his empire vm 
tumbling down. Like he once a^ 
mit^d to his dupe Rasputin, “Jist 
don't think about it, and It doeamt 
exist" 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UH) , 
MISSOULA. MONTANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 



Enclosed for the Bureau’s information is an 
advertisement appearing in the "Montana Kaimin," UM student 
newspaper, issue of 10/16/69. The advertisement Indicates 
that the Associated Students of UM Progrw Council is spon- 
soring the Black Panther film "Huey!" 
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ASUM Program ConncU Preseats 5 

HUEY! I 

A Doc\UMQUr7 oa the Black Panther Party s 

Bobby Seale, Huey Newton, H. Rap Brown S 
^ ^ and Eldrtdge Cleaver 5 

plus s 

tad Rua Caaaes Film Festival Wiaaer s 

A MAN AND A WOMAN | 

Tickets $1 — ^Show Time 9 :15 p.m. Tonight s 

IN THE UC BALLROOM 1 

_ Sponored by ASDFX Prorram ConneO S 


5 **IIontana Kaimln,*' 
University of 
Montana, Missoula, 
Montana 
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Edition: 
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editor; 
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Reaylet, 6/26/69 • 


DATS: 


POTEHTIAL COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTION 


9/29/69 





None at the present time. During sunmer Months, 
there Is very little activity on canpuses In Montana and 
Idaho, due to small enrollment in summer sessions. 


PENDING COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTI^ 


None. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 

Various items have been furnished to the Bureau for 
Information, particularly from the University of Montana, • 
Missoula, Montana, campus under this program. 
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Be Butte letter to Bureau, 3/18/69. 


potential counterintelligence 

ACTION 


None at the present time. During summer months 
there is very little activity on campuses In Montana and Idaho 
^e to small enrollment in summer sessions. 


PENDING COUNTERINTELUGENCX 
ACTION 


None. 

TANGIBIE RESULTS 

None since submission of referenced letter. 

Various items have been furnished to the Bureau 
■for information, particularly from the University of Montana, 
Missoula, Montana, campus under this program. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UM) 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Enclosed for the Bureau are five items from the 
’’Montana Kaimin", UM students newspaper, issue of 5/8/69, 
concerning a controversy on the UM campus over use of 
drugs and treatment of student drug users by the UM Health 
Service. 

The article captioned, *'As the Kaimin Sees it” . 
explains that a "Kaimin** editorial captioned, "Drug Help 
Offered by Health Service," published 4/30/69, and an 
editorial from '*The Independent Record," Helena, Montana, 
daily newspaper, captioned "Sanctuary for Lawbreakers," 
published 5/5/69, are reproduced in the 5/8/69 issue. 


The 5/8/69 issue of the "Montana Kaimin" also 
contained an editorial captioned, "Advice and Aid Not 
Coddling" in reply to '*The Independent Record" editorial. 


The 5/8/69 issue of the ’’Montana Kaimin" also 
contained an article concerning criticism by ANDREW 
COGSWELL, UM Dean of Students, of the 4/30/69, editorial, 
in which COGSWELL claims that KEN ROBERTSON, editor of 
the "Montana Kaimin", misinterprets COGSWELL's statements 


on narcotics and blackens 
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As the Kaimin Sees It 

Last Monday the Helena 
Independent Record misin- 
terpreted and quoted out of 
context the Montana Kaimin 
editorial which was pub- 
lished April SO. The Inde- 
pendent Record editorial Is 
reproduced' on this page in 
lull, along with the Kaimin 
editorial which It misinter- 
preted and used as a base to 
attack Dean of Students An- 
drew C. Cogswell and the 
whole University. 

Both are reproduced here 
to give readers a chance to 
consider the two sides of the 
arguments, and make their 
own decisions See today's 
Kaimin editorikl for our po- 
cition. I robertson 


3 Montana Kaimin 
University of Montane 
Missoulaf Montana 

Date: 5/8/69 

Edlllon: 

Author: 

Editor: KEN ROBERTSON 


Choroctor: 

or 
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. Drug Help offered 

At the start of the new regime, the Kaimtn 
said! it would work for the establishment of 
*a “campus little Synanon," to help students 
involved with drugs “kick the habit” if they 
wished. 

At Leadership Camp the editor found out 
such a facility already exists, and, oddly 
enough, this facility is known as the UM 
Health Service. 

University policy, ever since President 
Robert T. Pahtzer took office, has been to 
help students with their problems whenever 
there is a chance to help the student with 
his problems without endangering the gen> 
eral welfare of the University. 

^Andrew C. Cogswell, Dean of Students, has 
b^n instrumental in carrying out this pro- 
gmm, by acting as the “second Missoula 
County Attorney,” much to the displeasure 
of his elected counterpart. 


by Health Service I| 

Consequently students can go to the Health 
Service for medical aid if they take a “bad 
trip,” without fear of being turned over to 
the men in blue. 

More importantly they can go to Health 
Service doctors like Dr. Paul Wagner for 
counseling, and receive some beneficial coun- 
sel, not merely rhetoric about the inherent 
evils of marijuana, acid and so on. 

In the last month this service has become 
even more important, since the word has it 
that grass is in short supply, and addictive 
drugs like opium are being offered in its 
place. 

According to campus rumor, even the “hip- 
pies” are turning to alcohol during the pot 
famine. . 

Therefore, it might be wise to consider om- 
sulting the Health Service before trying tne 
latest fad. It offers advice, not a lecture.* 



S^cluary for Lawbreakers 

They're harboring and coddling lawbreakers at th e UiilvE r- 
sity of Montana in Missoula. 

An editorial in the university's student newspaper, The Mon- 
tana Kaimin, reveals that Dean of Students Andrew C. Cogs- 
Well has been acting as the “second Missoula County attom^r” 
by referring students with narcotics problems to the UM Health 
Service for treatment and coimseling. ^ 

“Consequently," says the Kaimin, “students can go to the 
Health Service for medical aid if they take a 'bad trip' without 
fear of being turned over to the men in blue." 

The editorial says Cogswell’s role in this regard Is “mudi to 
the displeasure" of Missoula's elected county attorney. 

And well it should be. Using marijuana, LSD and other dan- 
gerous drugs is illegal Students who use them are breaking 
the law and therefore should be turned over to law enforce- 
ment officials, not pampered in the university dispensary. 

This is of concern to Helena and other communities because 
a lot of the marijuana and other dangerous drugs being used 
by a great many high school students is being obtained in Mia - 
soula, and quite likely much of it is trafficked in that unpoliced 
sanctuary called the University of Montana. 

Worse yet, the Kaimin points out that the “service" the uni- 
versity provides to its narcotics users has become more im- 
portant in the last month because marijuana is in short supply 
in Missoula "and addictive drugs like opium are being offered 
in its place." 

A few weeks ago Atty. Gen. Robert Woodahl said he would 
have some recommendations to make to the Board of Regents 
al^ut curbing narcotics on University System campuses. 

He might start by suggesting that campus should not ^ a 
sanctuary for violation of the law, that lawbreakers should be 
punished, not pampered, and that university officials, oD all 
people, shouldn't take the law into their own handg ^ 
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Advice and Aid Not Coddljng 

Editor’s note: The following Is the Kaimin's reply to an 
editorial which appeared in the Helena Independent Record 
Monday that attacked the University through a Kaimin edito- 
rial published April SO. Both editorials are reprinted on page 
three. 

The University is “harboring and coddling” lawbreakers, the 
Helena Indepehdent Record announced last Monday. Students 
can receive aid and advice on drugs at the Health Center, and 
so the campus has become “a sanctuary lor violation of the 
law,” the editorial said. 

Students who use drugs “should be turned over to law en- 
forcement officials,” the editorial stated, “not pampered in 
the university dispensary.” 

The editorial then concludes “lawbreakers should be pun- 
ished, not pampered, and . . . university officials, of all people, 
shouldn’t take the law into their own hands.” 

However, in its zealous enthiisiasm, the editorial writer for 
the/Helena paper forgot to consider certain requirements of 
the new Montana drug law. To be convicted for a drug viola- 
tion, a person must have the drug in his possession. 

Convictions cannot be based on testimony that a person has 
used what the law calls “dangerous drugs" in the past. Strictly 
speaking, use of drugs is not a convictable -felony under this 
law, since convictions must be based on proof that a person 
possesses a drug. The law assumes possession proves that a per- 
son is either going to use the drug, or sell it, so possession is the 
key word to enforcement of this law. Even those who sell "dan- 
gerous drugs” must be caught while selling the drug and while 
they have it on their person In order to be convicted. 

The Independent Record also apparently believes students 
should not be allowed to consult professionals for help with 
-their problems, despite the fact that, by virtue of their age, 
students should need professional advice and aid more than 
older persons. 

It’s only fair to suggest that older persons not receive any 
similar benefits, if students cannot have them. For example, 
Montana doctors treat many cases of venereal disease every 
year, ti:n! uficn do not report them to the State Board oLHsalth, 
as the law requires even though many of these cases must have 
been contracted illegally. 
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There is only one way to contract this disease under normal 
cir cumstas ces— during coitus. One should not be ab k. Urt onr 
tracTitfrom his or her spouse, since blood tests are nm before 
a couple is married. Therefore any marri^ person who coi>- 
tracts VD is an adulterer and should be prosecuted under the 
law. Moreover, since this person has broken one of the Ten 
Commandments, he should be even more vehemently prose- 
cuted ftan the drug abuser, as a violator of God's law. 

While the single person with VD has not broken any of the 
commandments, he is legally a fornicator, which also is a crime 
in many states. Therefore he should also be prosecut^ in those 
states. 

And, since VD is probably most often contracted from a pro- 
fessional, the person who contracts it is often helping support 
an illegal profession. Both the user and supplier are commit- 
ting illegal acts in this case also, so should not doctors be con- 
demned for providing aid and advice for persons with VD? 

But, the doctors who decide to keep this information confi- 
detjtial are not condemned, and in many cases are praised for 
heming their patients. Law enforcement personnel seldom in- 
tef^re because relationships often need to be strictly confi- 
dential or the patient will not seek help. The same situation 
exists with drug treatment, and the confidential relationship 
is even more important, since penalties are usually more severe 
for drug abuse, and consequently, patients are more hesitant 
about seeking help. 

Just getting a person to admit he has a problem and getting 
him to seek help is very hard even with the cloak of anonymity. 
Any member of Alcoholics Anonymous who Has helped reha- 
bilitate one of his number will testify to this 

The law should be consistent and if the confidential relation-, 
ship is to be denied between the drug user and the doctor, it 
must be denied in other areas also, so other lawbreakers are 
not coddled and pampered. The clergy coddles those lawbreak- 
ers who confess their indiscretions to their clergymen; psychi- 
atrists coddle mental patients who confess their crimes under 
analysis, and lawyers coddle their clients even when the client 
admits his guilt. 

Under the standards suggested by the Independent Record 
editorial, our entire society does little more than pamper and 
coddle: * — 
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Say& UM Image Hurt 


Cogswell Criticizes 
Editorial in Kaimiii 
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By ROBIN BROWN 

Hontuin Knlrnln Stoff Writer 

Andrew Cogswell, dean of stu- 
dents, said yesterday that Ken 
Robertson, Montana Kalmin editor, 
misinterpreted his statements on 
narcotics at Leadership Camp and 
blackened the image of the Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Cogswell was referring to an 
editorial by Robertson on April 30 
which said the dean has helped 
students with problems whenever 
be could without endangering the 
general welfare of the University. 

Mr. Cogswell said UM is not the 
center of Montana’s illegal drug 
traffic, as Robertson’s article 
claimed, and added that such pub- 
licity tends to damage the image 
of tie University. 

ni said if the Kalmin editor 
couln produce facts to back his 
statements and did not report his 


findings to the police, be could 
be arrested for violating the law, 
Robertson said, ”1 cannot be ar- 
rested because Montana law al-- 
lows a newsman to keep bis 
sources confidential." 


See Editorials on 
Pages 2 and S 


An editorial in the Helena In- 
dependent Record last Monday in- 
terpreted Robertson’s article to 
mean Mr. Cogswell eras harboring 
students who use drugs and refer- 
ring them to the UM health serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Cogswell said although stu- 
dents have told him they use drugs, 
he cannot turn them over to the 
police without actual iiioiif^ 

He said be has not referred any 
drug users to the health service. 


In yesterday’* Mlssoulla n pp 
artictp-quoted Dr. Robert -Wi^er, 
a health service physician, as say- 
ing he thought some students were 
referred to the center by the dean’s 
office. 

"The Mlssoulian must have mis- 
understood me,’’ Dr. Wagner said. 
Only one student was brought to 
the health service from the ad- 
ministration building. 

The student, Dr. Wagner ex- 
plained, Was not referred by the 
dean and just happened to be in 
the administration building when 
he became ill. - 


I Montana Kalmin 
-^Jniveraity of Montane 
Missoula, Montana 
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• AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 

UNION STATEMENT CONCERNING 
CAIEPUS DISORDERS AND 
STUDENT MILITANTS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Enclosed for the Bureau is an editorial con- 
cerning the above statement, which appeared in ’The 
Missoulian,** Missoula, Montana, daily newspaper, issue 
of 4/9/69, 
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The American Civil Liberties Union, which 
has-wopked hard to defend student p rototCT S 
in court, last ^week warned student finD tints 
to play it cool. 

There are dangers “that violence and the 
threat of violence will breed a counter-violence 
and backlash that will defeat or set back the 
very objectives student activists sedc to serve 
and lead to repressive counter-measures,” the 
ACLU said in a statement 

I The statement condemned “protest that de- 
■ prives others of the opportunity to speak or be 
heard; or that requires physical take-over of 
buildings to dusrupt the educational process; or 
the incarceration of administrators and others. 
These ^are anti-civil-libertarian and incompati- 
ble with the nature and high purpose of an 
educational institution.” 

It also urged college administrators to stop 
“stoking the fires of discontent by refusing to 
consider student demands or involve students 
in the decision-making process.” 

Those are wise words which will fall on 
many a deaf ear. The ACLU is right in every 
respect: It is right to defend the l^al rights 
of student protesters. It is right to warn 
: protesters that they must not trample on the 
. legal rights of others. It is right to warn 
that student violence will create violent reac- 
, tioh. It is right to advise college administrators 
' to listen to students and involve them in the 
’ dec^ion-making process. 

‘ An of which is beside the point to^^tbfi-Uue 
campus radicals. They WANT to foment a 
violent reaction. They WANT to polarize so- 
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ciety by co mpelling moderates to make a choice 
between extreme left and extreme right. Th(^ 
WANT college administrators to 
ear to student demands. They WANT injustice 
to flourish, the better in their own way of 
thinking -- to destroy all injustice by creat- 
ing a purgative revolutionary fire. 

The revolutionary radical can be found on 
any campus and always could be. He can 
, prosper only when the generality of students 
becomes restive. Then the radical, by dint of 
his ferver and (often) superior organization, can 
assume a leadership role. 

If he is helped at some point by heavy- 
handed repressive measures, either by the col- 
lege administration or by the police or by 
both, so much the better. Then the restive 
moderate students, made indignant by dumb 
repressive indignities, can be persuaded by 
the radicals to ever more violent protest. 

The main problem now faced by campus 
administrators, police, society at large, and 
moderate students is to isolate the radicals of 
both left and right. Both extremes welcome 
violence, by anybody, on anybody, because 
both extremes suck their life’s blood from 
disruption and injustice. 

That is why it is vital for authorities to 
keep level-headed and cool in the face of pro- 
vocations. That is why it is important for the 
public not to get carried away by fear of a 
few student and faculty radicals — so carried 
away ^ fear that, without overt illegal acts 
on jure radicals’ part, the public nevet|k«ess 
demands their dismissal. 




^si^sal of a few radical faculty members 
'(Sf'students for espousing radical ide ^ Ls dan - 
gerous on three counts: 

1. It is unjust and useless. It violates the 
rights of a few people without suppressing 
their ideas. In fact, it lends their ideas glamor. 

2. Injustice to them risks greater disrup- 
tion, not - less, by arousing moderate students 
to protest against injustice. 

3. It hoodwinks the public at large into think- 
ing that student restlessness and activism is 
due to a few radicals. It isn’t. It is exploited 
by the radicals, but not created by them. 

The public must realize that student unrest 
and activism have their origins in deep dis- 
satisfaction with society as the students find 
it. This dissatisfaction deserves the respectful 
attention of the public. 

It does not deserve dismissal, a knock on the 
head, or other simplistic treatment. To knock 
a few radicals who have advocated possibly 
illegal activities but who themselves have 
broken no law would be, in a word, knuckle- 
headed. 

The law must be obeyed. When it is violated, 
it must be enforced. U it is enforced wisely, 
with a minimum of violence, it can disarm 
radical cries of oppression and injustice. Wise 
enforcement can inhibit politick polariza- 
tion. 

That is what the ACLU and the rest of ^e 
mpderate political center is talking about If 
their voice is not heeded, America facefa sor- 
ry future indeed. 
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EncZ^ed is an editorial fran "The Missoulian," 

.. To 1 , daily newspaper. The editorial refers 

Mls|Oul||y|||||jg^ English instrxictor, and the use of 

the^ia^lh^ident as Nigger." BLOUIN ^s been a 

leader in the attempts to organize a Students for a , 

Democratic Society Chapter at UM. y 

The Reverend ULYSSES DOSS is a Negro, who was 

to- 

on UM campus. ' . 

The Reverend JORN NELSON is referred to in Butte j A 
letter to the Director, 3/11/69, in this matter. 
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By a t:,v' 3 raphical error Jon Nelsor.’s name 
wv'Z s*^HcVi “Jan” on a letter we printed of 
o=; Marc:: 3, and our feeling of apology brings 
oi.. ■ to mind. 

.'^J^clsc.: is UM campus Lutheran pastor. He ( 

men both on and off the faculty - 
; e immersed in student affairs have come 
L. lor ,;^rcat criticism for their activism. 

T/.c orc:^..u^es on them have been both public 
a.'.Ci privale. The pressures on them reflect a 
nari-o.;-m:::ded, illogical, warped and dangerous 
point ci‘ view. 

f.uch men as Jon ^’ckon and Ulys^^oss 
and Donault^louin are a priceless wmmod- 
ity to I'ave ^ a modern student campus. Here is 

why. . 

Kelson helped organize the march protesting 

sor;.L' Misfr.iilian comics. He worked for the 
mini.num wage bill shot down in Uie lcgi.''lature. 

He is trying to help a student charged with il- 
legal possession of marijuana. He is, generally, 
intcr.rj!y cc.'.cc.ncd with finding just solutions 
to the orohl ems of the underdog. 

Loss teaches Afro-American history and cul- 
ture. He sports a beard and often wears a mc- 
dallicT aro.nd his neck. His dress and his views 
on racial questions and the leadership he has pro- 
vide for black students here have jarred the sen- 
sib;*:. Jes oi s.‘:r.e misguided whites. 

31ouin tcac’hes English and created a ^sUr 
when he used tho polemic "The Student as Nig- 
ger,” which co.-.tains dirty words, in 
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course last summer. He too has been involved in 
student activism. 

These three men and several others at the 
University have been the targets of intense 
fire from a few vociferous critics, who gen- 
erally hail from the knuckle-headed headknock- 
er clique of the extreme right wing. 

The knuckle-headed headknocliers say the 
University should be purged of “radicals.” They 
see the “radicals” corrupting tender impression- 
able students and guiding them down devious 
dark paths toward revolution. 

This devil theory drivel has fomented pres- 
sures upon the University administration and 
the legislature to make a purge. Both the Univer- 
sity and the legislature correctly and courteously 
have declined to buclde. 

Student activism is not created by any facul- 
ty members or pastors. It is created by society 
itself, in many forms, and springs spontaneously 
up among students who, simply, look around, see 
things that are wrong, and want to exact a cure. 

Getting 'rid of faculty members and pastors 
whom the radical right regards as dangerous 
would in no way quiet student activism. 

Quite the contrary. Getting rid of tliese men 
and others like them would set the stage for a 
major student explosion. The reason is simple: 
These men are responsible men. They do not 
wanUc dcstory the University. While their views 
on all sorts of questions may be ablasive 'to 
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many, including at times to The Missoulian, their 
views nevertheless enable them to relate closely 
to student activists who want to do something 
• to cure America’s ills. 

Without the participation of such men as Nel- 
son, Doss and Blouin (who are not phonies — 
they believe in their work), student activision 
would be much more likely to spin out of con- 
trol. It might anyway. 

But one thing is certain. If the right radicals * 
succeed in their efforts to purge people whose 
beards, clothing and activism seems obnoxious, 
the right radicals will make a vital contribution 
toward sparldng the veiy disiiiption which they 
fear. They will destory a responsible leadership 
element which they cannot themselves replace. 
Their fear-driven program of repression would 
create the very disruptive monster they most 
dread. The deadhead reactionaries are the Piefi 
Pipers toward chaos. 

Missoula and Montana must realize that stu- 
dent activism is an immense force which cannot 
be suppressed and which, if harnessed, contains 
the energy to create a brilliant future for Ameri- 
ca. 

Its leadership has to be provided by people 
who can relate to student activists. That is what 
the Nelsons and Dosses and Blouins can do. They 
are the best and, in fact, the only effective 
defense the rest of us have against violent dis- 
ruption. _ - 

Let them alone. 
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Enclosed for the Bureau and Nev York is a letter 
from DAVID M/,.JV)RVIK, New York City, to the editor of the 
“Montana Kal^n,*' UM student "newspaper, issue of 3/4/69, 

Tliis letter concerns recent articles and letters in the 
“Montana Kaimin*' concerning sponsering of co-ed groups 
by the ROTC on the UM Campus, 

RORVIK, while an undergraduate at UM, was editor ^ 
of the “Montana Kaimin'* and recent issues of “Time** Magazine 
list him under “Reporters" on the aiasthead page, 

i Also enclosed for the Bureau is a letter to the 

I editor of this same paper from JOtL^LSON, Lutheran Campus 
I Pastor at UM. This letter appeared in the 3/6/69 issue, 

I Reverend NE^ON urges support of the GARY HOFFMAN Defense 
jFund, GARY^dlOFFMAN was one of six students arrested during 
1 1/69, by the Missoula FD If or smoking marijuana in a room 
iin a UM Residence Hall, I 
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Alumnus Deplores Shocking Degradation 


To the Kaimin: 

Cood golly! Haven’t we God-> 
fearing, tax-paying UM alums al- 
ready suffer^ enough heartbreak 
ar^ embarrassment at the hands 
of a seemingly endless series of 
fetid, jerk*off Kaimin editors, 
syphiUis-sphinctered English in- 
structors, fine-arts faggots, com- 
mie-finkass administrators, candy- 
clltted campus whores, liberal- 
arts-oriented Yentah bitches and 
assorted nigger-jew-bippie hell- 
rakes? Must we now, in addition, 
be witness to the moral disinte- 
gration of that last, once-brave 
bulwark of decency and discipline 
at UM — the ROTC program? 

It was with very hot tears 
(straight from the bottom of my 
stomach) that I responded to re- 
tired ROTC Col. Keith Angwin’s 
betrayal of Right and Good, as re- 
flectc^d in several of his recent 
public statements. I was shocked, 
for example to see him advocate 
the writing of “four-letter untaste- 
ful words” on restroom walls and 
horrified to hear that he "con- 
doned” the placing of last Spring’s' 
tent camp — a veritable sin city — 
right on the oval, rather than on 
remote, out-of-sight Dornbiaser, 
tlV; administration’s choice. Appar- 
eijtlj even this once-valiant soul 
—18 man many of us took warmly 
tj our bosoms as our own per- 
sonal Captain America — has gone 
Under, so to speak, in what I un- 
derstand is — on the UM campus 


— an ever-expanding sea of cor- 
ruption and lust, of unbathed, uil- 
clothcd and uncouth bodies, m 
“reefer” butts, used condom^ 
soiled bras, tom Jocks, fllthy “art ” 
wantonly deposited feces and oth- 
er things which decency prevents 
me from mentioning in an open 
letter. (Those desiring further de- 
tails can contact me Individually, 
enclosing stamped, self-addressed 
envelope and $1.50 for handling 
charges.) 

But even more disheartening 
than Col. Angwin's fall was news 
— in the Feb. 20 Kaimin — that 
the previously upright, All-Man 
ROTC program is now being un- 
dermined by the presence of sev- 
eral coeds. That this is a commie 
plot designed to seduce and de- 
brief our fine young men in ROTC 
uniform, leaving them barren not 
only of their priceless chastity but 
of their vital military secrets as 
well, cannot be doubted. The 
shocking ordeal to which these 
men are being subjected is indi- 
cated by their initial reaction to 
the presence of the bare-legged 
alien Intruders. In a poignant re- 
port smuggled off campus, one ob- 
server described the young men’s 
travail thus: “Some blushed, sfbile 
others stared straight ahead and 
chewed their gum recklessly.” 

Dear God, when will all this 
end? 


DAVID 
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Hoff man C ollection Strikes at Hypocrisy 


To the Xaimln: 

1 would like to explain adiy we 
aire tponsoring the Gary Hnffmnn 
defense fund. 

First and foremost, In the great 
tradition of our law, a man is 
Innocent until he is proven guilty. 
Z happen to believe Gary Hnffmup ' 
when he says be is innocent. 1 
am a campus pastor called to serve 
and support members of the Uni- 
versity community. The cost of 
defense by Gary Hoffman's family 
is no small thing though be may 
be adjudged innocent. He needs 
support at this time. 

Secondly, there are the broader 
Issues. This young man is charged 
with a felony tor possession of 
marijuana. This alone is a ridicu- 
*lous anachronism in our law when 
people get drunk In this town at 
th( plush bars any night of the 
week without being arrested for 
even a misdemeanor; or where we 
all pour toxic po^on from our au- 
to exhausts into ii;e air that may 
have just as far tWbing if not 
niore of a medically damaging ef- 


fect on men. ^ 

Mo search warrant was aecnred 
before the raid on the six young 
men was accomplished. Does ttie 
University student have the rights 
of an American citizen? 

Ihe whole penal approach and 
/mentality to the drug use problem, 
is self defeating. We need to curb 
the traffic in drugs at the aources 
as best we can. We need to edu- 
cate against the danger involved 
In drug use. But most of all. we 
need to call for and stir up enough 
honest challenge to creative action 
in our society so that the drug 
escape will seem a dull dead end 
road in comparison. 

To use a young pe^on as a 
scai>egoat to create f£r is no 
mature way to deal wiuftbe prob- 
lem. I 

JON NELSON 
Zaitheran umpus r’asto^ 
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Re Butte letter to Bureau, 12/27/68. 

POTENTIAL COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTION 



3/18/69 
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None at the present time. For several months, 
there has been no New Left activity on the various campuses 
in Montana and Idaho. This situation changed on 2/28/69, 
when a Students For a Democratic Society registered at the 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. One meeting of this 
organization was held on 3/6/69, which was headed by the 
Students For a Democratic Society President from Washington 
State University, Pullman, Washington. This individual did 
all of the talking and no committees were formed, no specific 
plans were made and no date mentioned for the next meeting. 

y 

PENDING COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

ACTION < 


None. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 


None since submission of referenced letter. 


Various items have been furnished to the Bureau 
for information, particularly from the University of Montana, 

ir this program. 


Missoula, Montana, campus 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UlO 
MISSOULA. MONTANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Enclose, d is an editorial from the **lbntBna Kaimin,** 
UM student newspa p^er ..-y issue of 1/22/69. The editorial is 
by DANIEL NEAL VICBOREK and concerns a recent arrest by 
the Missoula PD of six\ students for smoking marijuana in 
a room in a UH^re^dei^ hall. 
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; — Police Riotous Again 

Missoula's bilious boys in blue asked for it again the other 
night 

The provocation apparently began when an Aber H«ll resi- 
dent grew angry at the amount of noise in another room. He 
subsequently summoned the coarse-gutted crimestoppers, who 
oinked their way to campus with the dispatch worthy of such 
an emergency. 

Upon entering'the noisy room, they decided crime was being 
committed. Grass, they said, was being buined. So six students 
were arrested. 

There was no search warrant, and the police had not been 
invited in by residents of the room. Since students are niggers 
a little illegal search and seiziure within one's domicile is not 
unexpected. 

For a long time, dorm residents have reacted to illegal search 
as they might to rape; by trying to relax and enjoy it Resident 
Assistants, who often seem to combine the most obvious quali- 
ties of sneak thieves and homosexual voyeurs, have always 
enjoyed entering locked dormitory rooms for a little extra- 
curricular snooping. Some of the higher-ups of the residence 
hails bureaucracy seem to bless the B.A's actions, and some- 
times join the action themselves. What better way to make 
points with the administration than to discover illegal, immoral, 
or otherwise unscholarly activities in the dorms? 

It is about time all of us student niggers realize we have some 
rights. For starters we should understand that when we pay 
rent on dormitory housing we are supposedly paying for pri- 
vacy. When the landlord sends any of his two-bit overseers 
around to invade our privacy, we have a right to combat this 
action. 

Y^en anyone enters your room without your permission he 
is committing a crime. Perhaps he is a burglar, or committer 
of unnatural acts. 

Under the law, you have the right to use force to defend your 
person and property. According to their size, various illegal 
entrants will require various degrees of force to convince them 
of the magnitude of their errors. 

Uninvited RA.s, for example, should not require more than 
a blanket over the head and a couple of whacks with a stout 
chair for the first offense. Expulsion from upper story windows 
is optionaL 

Cops, on the other hand, are armed and dangerous, and may 
have to be shot when they illegally accost legal residents in 
their homes. „ ^ 

So come on over fellahs, we hear some kiddn Craig Hall has 
some funny looking pills hidden under the clothes injhis dresser. 
^ Danychorek 
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Enclosed is an editorial from the ^Idontana Kaimin,*' 
UU student newspaper, issue of 1/15/69, The article, despite 
the headline, refers to a current controversy on the UH 
campus concerning proposed female visitors to Miller Hall 
rooms. Miller Hall is a male residence on UM campus* 

Hie editorial is by DANIEL NEAL VIQIOREK, VICHOREK 
is the present student editor of the ’liontana Kaimin,*' 


It is the opinion of this office that all "Montana' 
Kaimin" editors attempt to emulate DAVID M, RORVIK, former 
Editor, "The Missoulian", Missoula, Montana, daily newspaper, 
issue of 3/31/66, in a reference to RORVIK stated "whose out- 
spoken editorials have stored a state-wide controversy." 
RORVIK went on to win several honors as a graduate student at 
Columbia University School of Journalism and is presently an 
Assistant Editor at "Time Magazine." 







RORVIK's successors apparently feci that the mor^ 
controversy they engage in the more opportunity they have 
of success such as RORVIK achieved. 
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Where Are You, SDS? 

It wasn’t as if anyone wanted to turn Miller Hall into an 
edifice of uproarious dalliance. 

t il they wanted, the Miller Hall residents said last year, was 
ring females into their rooms occasionally, for reasons they 
left undfscfosed. After 82 per cent of the Miller residents voted 
in favor of integrating the sexes, Sam Kitzenberg took the pro- 
posal to Old Main. 

The Administration immediately dreamed up a scheme to 
discourage the idea by placing a tariff on Miller residents to 
defray the expenses of female visitation. The expenses were 
mainly the wages of Administration finks who were to spy on 
residents and visitors to detect unseemly behavior. 

A subsequent poll showed 69 per cent of Miller residents will- 
ing to pay $3.50 additional quarterly fees to finance the project. 
Pres. Pantzer then said he was still worried about financing 
the project, although the $3.50 the residents agreed to pay im- 
pressed all reasonable men as satisfying the costs Mr. Pantzer 
himself had projected. Also, he was doubtful whether the votes 
reflected the actual opinion of Miller residents. Presumably 
they were under the influence of an inferior grade of pot when 
they voted. 

Andy Blank, manager of the residence halls, was all a-flutter 
with protective anxiety for the Miller Hall residents. He fretted 
ttiat residents would bring women into the rooms withput the 
mnsent of their roommates, thus annoying them and dej 
me “academic atmosphere” prevailing in Miller. 

^Inconsiderate roommates are always a hazard. Still, it 4s diffi- 
cult to conceive of a roommate with a girl friend more annoying 
than a guitar amplifier, or over-loud radio or stereo. Granted, 
electronic annoyances can be turned off, whereas women can’t. 

Mr. Blank said with a straight face that the Administration 
did not consider “moral” questions when it vetoed the proposal. 

If this were true, It would seem unnecessary for the Adminis- 
tration to require voyeuristic sentries to keep the Miller Hall 
boys on the straight and narrow in the presence of females. 

In the past it has been useless to make any significant request 
of the Administration. As late as last year, you could take reams 
of evidence to Old Main, or truckloads of ballots, or any other 
persuasive device, but the Administration refused to be con- 
fused by facts. There has always been an Alice in Wonderland 
script writer in Main to provide the final all-seeing answer to 
student requests. 

This year, the Administration is trying hard to seem more 
liberal. The matter of dorm integration should be immediately 
revived by some student group. Then if Mr. Pantzer and Dean 
Cogswell start talking like the walrus and the carpenter agaiq, ^ 
all of us oysters will know where we stand. 

It is worthy of note that wherever campus eruptioiu occur 
around the country, it is not one minor annoyance tha causes 
the con flict, but rather an accumulation of student grit vances, 
minor and major, against the Administration. As it nJw rests 
the Miller HaU case stands as a classic example of the futility 
of going through channels. — -i— 

ENCLnSTTPM DanVichorek 
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Re Butte letter to Bureau, 10/3/68, 


POTENTIAL COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTICRf 



At the present time, as a result of the activity 
set out hereinafter. New Left activity on the various campuses 
in Montana and Idaho is for all practical purposes non-existent. 


As newspaper and student publication clippings 
previously furnished to the Bureau in this matter indicate, 
there is a movement at the University of Montana (UH), 
Missoula, Montana, to try to eliminate compulsory ROTC 
training. 



PENDING COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTION 


None. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 

Bureau letter dated 9/30/6^^|^yjove^th^aalling 
an anonymous letter concern an 

English instructor at UM, Over 3b0 copTe^oj^TTI^Tfftter 
were prepared and mailed 10/2 and 10/3/68, from the larger 
cities in Montana. The letters were sent to various prominent 
individuals, civic leaders, politicians, educators, both 
Montana District and Federal judges, members of the Board 
of Regents, editors of all Montana newspapers, sheriffs and 
mayors, service clubs, and commanders of American Legion 
Posts in towns with over 2,000 population. They were also 
sent to selected chiefs of police and county attorneys, . ^ 
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The letter had a great impact. The Impact was 
made the greater by the fact that the press throughout the 
State announced the formation of a Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS) chapter on the UH campus at an organizational 
meeting 10/7/68. This was followed by a meeting on 10/14/68 
where the^^^^hapter voted to disband. Both meetings were 
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There were also alleged threats from several concerned students 
that should SDS disrupt UH activities, these students planned 
to shave the beads of all SDS neiiibers. 

• f 

Followln^th^^lsbandment of SDS, the UU Faculty 
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longer Interested in protesting. What they are Interested 
is living their lives freely and they don*t think that 

thi 

s can be done In SDS." 
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nany responsible citizens of this State to activity at UU 
and caused them to do enough reading and research to find 
out something about the New Left movement and the activities 
of SDS, . . . .. . , ; . , 
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' — If/ You Are Good^nough 

hat does EOTC like besides sex and kill- i ^ — 


fo GebJn 


Prpbably nothing. When the indoctrinatim 
with! the military killing ritual gets wear- 
some even to the ROT Cadets, the com- 
manders shorten the K-dettes* skirts another 
two inches and everyone is ready to pant off 
to battle. 

. The Army ROTC has a secret weapon the 
Air Force has not yet> adopted. This is the 
squad of K-dette-ettes, whose crotch-high 
skirts should be included imder. the test-ban 
treaty. 

The K-dette-ettes and other female aux- 
iliaries serve primarily to make the miUtary 
respectable on campus, thus boosting recruit- 
ing and troop morale. A K-dette-ette appears 
in abbreviated battle dress on the cover of 
the fall 1968 “Cadet Grizzly,” where the sight 
of her pulchritudino’is thighs can most ably 
aid recruitment. Apparently her legs were 
unacceptable for the cover of another Arttiy 
publication entitled “ROTC, a Basis for Spi^ 
iti»l Values.” 

There should be no doubt that many ROTC 
instructors favor murder as a social panacea. 
When an ROTC sergeant at UM disliked an 
article in the Missoulian dealing with “The 
Student as Nigger,” he irritably advised the 
reporter at fault that he would shoot any 
instructor who exposed his daughter to such 
unsatisfactory material. 

It seems fairly obvious that ROTC and its 
instructor cadre contribute little to the aca- 
demic spirit at UM. Why, then, is ROTC al- 
lowed to remain on campus? There is no 
reason UM cannot advise ROTC its services 
are no longer needed. 

When Air Force ROTC decided last spring 
to teach propaganda in place of political sci- 
ence, Faculty Senate permitted the change 
only because it feared denial would cause 
ROTC to leave campus. Most of the Senators 
felt ROTC should be kept around as a handy 
instrumeht aiding students in dodging the 
draft. 

The faculty was over-optimistic in thinking 
ROTC could somehow be persuaded to foil 
ita tents. Presidents and faculties come, presi 
dents and faculties go, but representatives o ' 
th4 military establishment we have alway i 
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Still, there U hope. Some fdculty members 
are dist\j rbed that the presence of ROTC d e- 
partment at UM apparently has n^er been 
approved by the faculty. It is conceivable 
that the ROTC issue might eventually come 
to Faculty Senate for approval. 

Senate members might then recall that 
ROTC brings to campus people like the re- 
cently retired gentleman whose efforts could 
easily have curtailed university funding. 
They might also recall that legitimate aca- 
demic departments are painfully cramped for 
space, while the old Men's Gym is used for 
storing rifles. If ROTC insists on persisting, 
it should be invited to persist off-campus. 

Neither should middle class darlings with 
the money to go to college be allowed to 
avoid conscription by becoming ROTC gen- 
tlemen. If the draft is good enough for the 
poor whites and blacks in the ghetto, it is 
good enough for college boys. 

As a compromise, ROTC might be allowed 
to bivouac at Fort Missoula. If it is good 
^nough for the psychology departmeA’s 
Rhesus monkeys, it is good enough for triciy 
Vick’s professional Army. ) 

ROTC is not particularly useful even to 
the military establishment Brand-new ROTC 
lieutenants are much in demand to operate 
regimental coffeepots and battalion broom, 
closets, but other than that their usefulness 
is limited. 

It is interesting that young lieutenants 
learn anything they know from sergeants. 
The lieutenants then go through life telling 
sergeants what to do. The most useful thing 
a young lieutenant can learn is to say 'Take 
over, sergeant,” with real precocity. 

No wonder ROTC lieutenants are so re- 
spected, especially among other college grad- 
uates, who got drafted. 

The relationship of ROTC to the academic 
community is much like that of the old Brit- 
ish Army drill sergeants to the cadet officers 
they train. 

Explaining military courtesy and customs 
to newly-hatched cadet officers, the old ser- 
geants say ”I will salute you and you will 
s alute n^ e. The difference is, you will mean 
it" 
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COINTELPRO - NEW LEFT 





UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UM) ^ 

MISSOULA, MONTANA ,y > 

MISCELLANEOUS / 

Enclosed is an article from the ^'Montana Kaimin,'* ( 

UM student newspaper, issue of 10/29/68, The article reports 
UM president ROBERT PANTZER's talk before a service club, in 
which PANTZER discusses the paper "The Student as Nigger," 

SDS, and the appearance of individuals such as ADAM CLAYTC^ 
POWELL on the UM campus. 
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iPa nta^er De f ends 

Academ ic Fr eedom 
hay sTPublic Reactmn 

Is Result of Fear 


^ FRANK GRE<X9 

MonUnft Knimin sUZf Writer 

Fear has caused the public to 
react against recent controversial 
activities on the UnlversltF of 
Montana campus, UM President 
Robert Pantzer told the Hamiitnn 
Uon’S Club ttiln nrtnmlng 

The president’s speech is the 
third in a series defending the 
University against public response 
to the appearance of controversial 
speakers on campus and the use of 
the essay, •‘The Student As Nig- 
ger,” in a freshman English com- 
position course this summer. 

Mr. Pantzer said the advent of 
the hippie and the leather-jacketed . 
motorcycle rider, the rebellion of 
the black man and the formatfon 
of groups such as Students For A 
Democratic Society have caused 
many people to fear that “they are 
about to lose a way of life, or even 
their srorldly possessions.” 

Mr. Pantzer termed the matters 
about which some Montanans are. ■ 
worrying as “somewhat trivial." ' | 

As in his speeches to the Mis- I 
soula Kiwanis Club and Montana ' 
, Education Association, Mr. Pantzed 
defended the use of “The Student 
As Nigger,” a controversial essay 
containing several alleged obsceni- 
ties, and the appearance of Adam 
Clayton Powell, the controversial 
Negro leader who was ousted from 
Congress. 

Speakers such as Powell are in- 
vited to the University "without 
any endorsement of what he may 
say,” the president said. 

“He comes because he is a figure 
of prominence even though his 
leputatlon jnd hl^ credibility may 


be most questionable,'^r. Piiiitzer 
said. ‘Tie comes because he has a 
message, though it may never co- 
incide with any view embraced by 
good. God-fearing people." 

Turning to the essay controversy, 
Mr. Pantzer said the *Vriting to 
Itself is repulsive to most people, 
distasteful to most readers, and 
taken alone cannot be classified as 
•aducBtional’ in the view of most 
people.” 

When the essay was taken in 
context with the rest of the 

f aterlals, it had educational valu4 
! said. 

^o student in that course 
vised me that it was repulsive 
to them,” the president said. Mr. 
Pantzer added that five students 
told him that, they felt the article 
was used "effectively and appro- 
priately” by the instructor. 

"Personally I feel the instructor 
could have used other writings as 
effectively,” he said, "especially so 
as to prevent inflaming the coun- 
tryside, ... to prevent a statewide 
attack on financial support for the 
six units of the Montana Univer- 
sity Syster 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UM) 
MISSC3ULA. MONTANA 


IMMCmALITY 


10/17/68 V-: 



Enclosed for Bureau information is a clipping from 
the ''Montana Review" published by UM, Missoula, Montana, 
issue of 10/11/68, The article concerns controversy at the 
University of Minnesota over the so-called essay or article 
entitled "The Student As Nigger." 

A copy of this article was furnished the Bureau 
with Butte airtel to Bureau 9/12/68. 

Also enclosed is an article from 'The Missoulian," 
Missoula, Montana, issue of 10/15/68, concerning the UM 
faculty senate backing UM president PANTZER in his answer to 
criticism regarding use of "The student As Nigger," 
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^JUW Faculty Senatfi— 
Bacl^Pahtzer Stand 

A ^tement bj^Univenitjr o( tee was particulariy impressed 
Montana Jiesident Robert T. by one of the president's re- 
Pants'fr tegardiiig academic marts appearing on page four 
freedom and the role of a uni- of the 7 1-2 page statement. In 
•ersily In society has received that part PanUer refers to a iini- 
unanimous approval from 40 versity as “the place in the for- 
merobers of the UM Faculty mal education process where 
S****f6' the student must be free to 

Pan tier’s statement is in learn, a freedom in its broadest 
I answer to criticism regarding sense, and likewise the teacher 
use of an essay entitled "The having Uke freedom to teach.” 
Student As Nigger" in a UM "It (a university) is the 
EnglisI dass this summer. The place.” Pantzer continues, 
presidint read his statement to “where the student has the qp- 
memt^^rs of the Board of Re- portunity never before existent 
gents in Hdena on Sept. 10. in his life, and never thereafter 
The Faculty Senate, the gov- because of the responsibilities 
erning body representing the fraught upon the adult in our 
UM faculty in faculty-related way of life, to search for the 
business, approved a motion by truth, every truth — even that 
the swen-member Faculty Sen- which is stark, shocking and re- . 
ate Budget and Policy Commit- pugnant to his moral value It 
tee endorsiiig Pantier’s sUtc- is the place where the student 

must learn of reaUty, to argue 
Dr. Gordon Browder, a UM with ideas, to consider the 
^ciotogy professor who is strange and biarre ways and 
rtairman of both the Faculty mores of mankind. The instruc- 
Senate and the Budget and Pol- tor of that student at the col- 
ky Cmninittee, nid, “We feel l^e level must help to open up I 
that the statement to the Board the doors of truth — not Just | 
of ^ents by President Pantz- sweetness and light — but all 
er is particularly important be- that exists for mankind to 
iau.se it emphasizes the respon- know,” 
sibiliUes of »ji riiversit y and the Five of the 45 Faculty Senate 
• tiniversitjAn our so- members were nrt it thrmrct 
D . . ing at which Pantzer's state- 

Dr. Browder said the commit- ment was endorsed. 
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S'TO . DIRECTOR, PBI* ( 100 - 449608 ) />,.w ; date: 10 / 3/68 i ^ 

•- :.;V.. ■>•.;> ;y; '.rv-.-y . ■■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■■'•'• ^ ■ ;., . i ^ 

rt..^ ^•-T ■■■••* ■ ■•■ '■ ■•■ ■ ■ -V-tV 

FROM : W^AC, KJTTTS ( 100 - 8727 ) (P) 


subject: 




OINTELPRO - NEW LEFT 




Re Bureau letter to Albany,' 5/10/68, 


POTENTIAL COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTION 



None at present. 


PENDING COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
ACTION 





deny the Students for a Democratic Society r eco 
at ISU. These docynents were furnished to 
9/11/68, , ■ . , 



•V; 




Bureau letter, 9/30/6^^aDnrovedthe mailing of an 
anonymous letter concerning an English 

instructor at the Universttj^fMontan^^l^^K)uXa, Montana. 
Letters were prepared and mailed, 10/2 end 10/3/68. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 


'making every effort to thwart 

any SDS organizational activity on the ISU campus. 


Results of the mailing of the letter regarding 
ire not yet available. 


, ; cr \ 
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TO: DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) 

FROMfy^ ^C. BirTTE (100-8727) (P) 
SUBJECT: CcdiNTELPRO -^W LEFT 


^If 


Re Butte alrtel to Bureau, 9/27/68. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UM) 
MISSOULA. MONTANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Enclosed Is an editorial that appeared in a 
Livingston, Montana, newspaper, which is a reprint Iron 
the "Sanders County Ledger." The editorial has some 
pertinent comments concerning academic freedom, freedom 
of the press, and the paper "The Student as Nigger." 

®- Bureau (Enc.l)(R:eg.) (AM) 

1 - Butte 

THZ/sdJ 

(4) 
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a - 'THE PARK COUNTY NEWS, IMogrton, IWontnw - 1 

Freedom and Press Responsibility 

■ 

Hat pseudo essay loaded with obscene four-lette tranh.. 
‘‘TYm Student as Nigger” which was required reading In Mie somr' 
mer session English course at the Univershy of Montana Mill Iq 
In the news. An organization labeled, ‘‘Montanans for ConsUtii* 
tional Action” Monday laundied a campaign against Referendum 
05, the six-mill levy which will appear on the Nov. 5 aleotloo 
hedlot. State law requires that the slx-miU levy for ftinding the 
university system be Mdimitted every 10 years to Montana voters 
for their aipprovsL 

We hope that the fll^dvlsed action of one m two unlveralty 
professors will not induce voters to damage the entire h lp ier 
education system in this state. 

The furor surrounding this controversy raises another In- 
teresting parallel; that of freedom and re^nslbility of the press. 
We have reliable information that the two major daily newspapers 
drculated in this area have in recent weeks each rejected prioi- 
big the essay, “The Student as Nigger*’ as full-page paid adveittse- 
ments. A third re^nsible western Montana dally publisher Is 
asking his readers whether or not they want the article publlAed 
in his paper and has wanted bis readers thaa if H Is 90% of tiiem 
will be shocked and angered by U. 

These three daily publiMiers do not hesitate to ptdiliah titis 
essay, either as a paid ad or free, because of the controversy. 
Far from it Undoubtedly, publication would be a Mrculation 
builder, at least momentarily. They do not refuse because of 
politics. They do not refuse for fear of any current obscene 
literature laws; the U. S. Supreme Court has virtually riindnatod 
that fear. 

These publishers have the freedom of the press to publish 
this piece of trash If they desire. They refuse because they an 
responsible men and have not in the p^ and do not want non 
to have four-letter gutter-type words appear in their new^iapera 

Freedom of the press was an issue In the land long b^on 
academic freedom was. But, the nation’s press for the most pui 
also exert i a cs m ponsibUKy along with that freedom. EMdehtly 
come educators need to come out from behind the doak of act- . 
demic freedom and In turn don the robes of aca dwMc res pon- 

SANDERS COUNTY LEDGER - 
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(Priority) 


DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) 


BUTTE (100-8727) (P) 


SUBJECTe^i^?pnnELPRO^- NEW LEFT 


Re Butte alrtel to Bureau, 9/16/68. 


> 




UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UM) 
MISSOULA. MONTANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


^ Enclosed are two articles fron ”The Missoulian,** 

concerns stating 

the publi^aoe^naveai^nfS^^^^^^rhat is taught at UM. 
This article indicates that^Bp^mVls now having some 
second thoughts about his ori^na^defense of **The Student 
as Nigger*' being used in a course at UM. 

The second article concerns 
coBuaents about possible demonstrations at UU. 


- Bureau (Enc^3 (Reg.) (AH) 
1 - Butte 
THZ/sdJ 
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Pjiruzer Says Public Has 
Influence on U Courts 


Defeat of the Montana Uni- 
versity System six mill tax levy 
woaM be highly injurious to 
higher education. University of 
Montana President Robert T. 
Pantzer said Wednesday. ' 

The UM president also told 
The Missoulian that while peo- 
ple have a right to make their 
opinions known about issues, 
the ultimate decisions of admin- 
istrating an educational institu- 
tion lies with the institution. 

Pantzer said in response to a 
campaign to defeat the contin- 
uation of the six mill lax levy 
that attacks on the entire sys- 
tem because of one course 
being repugnant is “sbwt-sight- 
ed.” 

**It's like cutting off your 
bead to cure a common head 
cold," he said, ‘it will cure the 
cold but will leave behind a 
body that b in a distressing 
■Ute." 

Tbe proposed mill levy, which 
provides approximately 17 p^ 
cent of the University S^tem 
budget, has been under fire by 
a group called Montanans for 
Constitutional Action, largely in 
response to ^e use o f allegedly 
obscene m a teriaT in a UM 
classroom this summer. 


' Pantzer again said that be 
could see why some people 
;'might find the reading materi'l 
objectionable, but be added that 
people were taking the essay, 
“The Student As Nigger,” out 
of context with the rest of the 
reading material. 

"Possibly other material 
would have been as effective, 
but on the other hand students 
have told me that they felt the 
material was used effectively in 
the dass,” be said. 

The president again defended 
the principle of academic free- 
dom, but added that people 
•should not cpnstrue the words 
to mean that the public doesn't 
have a say. 

"I believe that the general 
public has a right to express 
opinions about education, but 
the ultimate decision has to be 
made on the campus by the 
men trained to make the deci- 
sion,’' he said, adding that the 
public does not have the final, 
say in making the decisions of. 
doctors or lawyers. 

"If we allowed the public the' 
'ultimate say. I’m afraid that 
we could be criticized for fail- 
ure to do our Job," be said. 

Reading lists are left to the 


discretion of Instructors, but 
guidelines are handed down in 
each department. Dedsioos oo 
general curriculum are the re- 
sult of the faculty senate, q>e- 
dal committees and to a cer- 
tain extent the administraboo 
and the Board of Regents, be 
said. 

’ Public opinion has been In- 
fluential in the curriculum area, 
be said, citing a new four-y^ 
dental hygiene program, which 
will start next year, as an ex- 
ample. The program resulted 
from indications of need by the 
public, and local dentists and 
dental societies were helpful in 
setting up tome of the details. 

But again the final decisions 
and administration will not be 
in the province <A local dentists, 
be said. 

“I don't believe that thinkii^ 
citizens want the general public 
to decide what is taught," be 
said. "I don’t think that we 
would be providing the educa- 
tion that this schocd has provid- 
ed for years." 

And as for the essay that 
caused all the furor, the presi- 
dent said that be didn't think 
that "The Student As Nigger" 
will be used at the tlniv ersitv 
of Montana this fail. 
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^ntzer 

'Peaceful 

Demonstrations 

Peaceful demonstrations are 
likely at the University of Mon- 
tana again this fall, and it 
d o e $ n 't bother DM President • 
Robert T. Pantzer in the least. * 
"I would expect some peace- 
ful demonstrations, and they 
are certainly authorized by the 
faculty and the administration." 
the president told The Missou- 
lian Wednesday. 

“The right to dissent, a Con- 
stitutional right, exists as long 
as the dissent does not disrupt j 
the normal operation of the 
University," be said. 

However, disruption of the ^ 
University is another thing — | 
the UM has an obligation to car- , 
ry on the educational process i 
Mthout disruption, he said. 

Pantzer said that many of the 
reasons and issues that led to 
dissent last year, such as the 
. war in Vietrum, are still here i 
his jrear. 

The president warned Missou- 
a residents not to became up- 
set over the prospect of demon- . 
strations. 
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DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) 


FROM ; j^^^Cr~ BUrTE ( 100-8727) 
SUBJEC^^L COINTELPRO - NEW LEFT 


Re Butte air tel to Bureau, 9/12/68. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA (UM) 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Enclosed Is original of an article from •The 
people *6 Voice,*' a weekly newspaper published at Helena, 
Montana, containing enlargements on comments made at the 
meeting of Montana State Board of Regents, 9/10/68, at 
Helena. 
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The Case of the Colonel's Daughter . , ~ 

Aademic Fr^dgm^ 
M UmversitySurvives 

iBarrage of Critidsm i 

J Rv PATRiniA SnOTT I 


V # IT# # (Indlcala poga, noma of 

iBarrage of Criticism I 

J By PATRICIA SCOTT I . Voice 

The case of the Colonel’s Daughter was carried to the table around which the State Board ion tana 
of Regents gathered Tuesday in Helena. 

At the conclusion of an emotion>packed session academic freedom was still alive, having 
survived a barrage of criticism containing a threat of defeat for the special six-mill prepay 
ilevy that will appear on the November 6 ballot — -a levy that ^ust be renewed every 10 years 


lif the six University units are ^ 
I The issue ol "obscenit^T^liad becoml 
%ie personal crusade of Lt. Col. Keitn 
Aogwin whose teen-age daughter waj 
a student in an EngHsh class taught 


>e supported by property owhe 

i'ROM OUT OF NOWHERE I 

The telegram's appearance out of 
liowheret It had not been made an 


this past summer on the campus of the ^ ** O'® . 

•I-:...—:... u...-.- .4 Nct Of discussion in the Regents sub-i 


University of Montana at Missoula. .v • •. r — 

Angwin is to retire from the Army University) prompted 

next month. He has taught military Supenntendent of Pub- 

sdence to male UofM students enrolled 

in Reserve Officers Training Corps responded to Miss Miller s plea 
classes in recent years. 

The ROTC was the subject of a pro- Jrtned the Regents 

test demonstration at the University ‘j!"® “ telepam 

approximately two years ago. Fc^owing _ ^ f ? ®lf ®^J®''0on of toe 

his daughter's first course in English ®Sents by ^ward NeUon, executive 
at UofM Angwin delivered a series of toe University System and 

speeches in a sort of personal chautau- ® Balwock appoints, 
gua in which he starred. His subject; » ^ * 

His daughter's class in which "The f individual Regents, toe Stoddard 

Student as a Nigger" was required plegram protested "Hie SttTdeni as* a 
reading. jjJigger'' as required reading. 

Angwin elicited a certain support in _ Lofgren had demanded "some mean- 
his criticism of a University that would ingful assurance that action will be 
permit a teacher to present reading taken to halt subversive and possible 
matter containing expressions culled character-damaging material from dis- 
frem a ghetto gutter. semination from this and other state 

( One suporting Angwin and register- educational facHities." 
ng horror with the Regents in recent He threatened: 
veeks was Merlyn W. V, Lo fgren. stat e "In the absence of such a pledge, I 
resident and presiding offidcr of tKte'Will personally oppose Referendum No. 
4.000 member Missoula Stake of toc'®5 from toe pulpit and call upon all 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day church leaders throughout the state to 
Saints. Another was Ray Stoddard of]^c ®ii *0 their power to see that It is 
Missoula, also a Mormon leader. It was defeated and exert like influence wber- 
his telegram to toe Regents that mys- ^er ^possible outside of our own mem- 
teriously appeared on toe table Just hers." 

p rior to ^h e scheduled termination of Regent Maurice Richards— who some- 
the Regents’ September meeting. irow had become prepared for toe intro- 
" ' uUi'Ron of toe Stoddard telegram im- 
mediately proposed toe Regents "go on 
record exp ressing concern with unneces- 
fihry use of obscene matertal.** ^ 
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I /i^jXESSOS DEMANDS • 

DEFINITION OF *^BSCENrrY” 

Atty. Gen. ForrestrH. Anderson, how- 
ever, challenged the Miles .CilX. rancher 
to deTine •'obscenity” even as Regent 
A A. Arras of Cut Bank seconded Rich- 
ard's motion. 

Babcock defended the proposed reply 
exactly as It was word^: 

‘I think,” said the Governor, ”there 
is a trend ... 1 don't think we can 
allow this to go unnoticed. I'm cer- 
tainly a concerned IndividuaL*’ «_ 
And, Babcock ^ded the Attorney 
^Jeneral tor indulging in "semantics” 
;d which Andersen replied: 


^ Avowed: "It is my fraiA, sincere 


observation and my opinioil mat the 
University of Montana has yet to con- 
tribute with the slightest degree of sig- 
nificance to the immorali^ of any of its 
students— regardless of their maior 
area of study or what went on In any 
class they attended.” 

• Declared: "This University, on 
occasion under trying conditions, has 
served this state and its dtisens in 
superb fashion. If it has not, then I 
want those who would discredit it now 
"Oj'show me evidence to the contrary.” 

• Explained: "It is the place in the 
formal education process where the 
student must be free to learn, a free- 


"We better be getting into semantics^ L jjg broadest sense, aiM UkeHiSe 


Finally, it was decided Nelson should 
reply to the telegram with a narrative 
account of acknowledgement of the 
message but refrain from agreement 
with the rdigtous leaders’ evaluation 
of what Is '^obscene, dirty, vulgar. 
fUthy.” 

The decision came sometime after 
a majority of the Board acquiesced to 
Miss Hiller’s suggestion the matter be 
discussed and UofM President Robert 
T. Pantier lead the discussion. 

LENGTHY STATEMENT 
PRESENTED BY PANTZER 
Pantzer thereupon read a lengthy 
statement he had carried to Hdena 
from Missoula in anticipation of dis- 
cussion of the experience of the Col 


the teacher having hke freedom to 
teach. 

"It Is the place where the student 
has the oportunlty never before exist- 
ent tn his life, and never thereafter 
because of the responsibUiUes trnught 
upon the adult in our way of life, to 
search for the truth, every trntb— 
even that which Is stark, s hoc king 
and repugnant to Us moral values. 

"It is the place where the student 
must learn of reality, to argue with 
ideas, to consider the strange and 
bizarre ways and mores of man ki n d. 

MUST HELP "OPEN UP 
THE DOORS TO TRUTH” 

The kstnictor of that student at the 


S^rDaugEr.^rmTfrem US allege Jevel nmt h^P to ^ the 

ukf 4 kA ftf thft ^Avpmnr*s Rcccotion truUt— not Just 8WMtn6S5 8nd 

tSTeSNS .la. !« .».*w 


but undoubtedly known and understood 
by ev«i children of tender years” were 
a part of the “writing” that was re- 
quired reaibng. 

o Explained: “This one writing” was 
one'of many used in a four and one-half 
week period: in four quarters of the 
past school year Uiere were i.l2$ sepa- 
rate desses taught at the UofM: "over 
300 faculty members and over 6,000 
students partidpated in this educational 
process." 

• Proclaimed: “It Is patently unfair bead, 

to Judge this University and Its excel- “The University throughout history 
lent program by that which happened could not allow the general public or 
in a class of 29 members, most of whom (he parent to make the judgments about 
were not teen-age students." what could be taught and how It would 

• Noted: "Since the University of be taught. It cannot do so now. And if 
Montana opened Its doors prior to the gre going to continue to have the 

I tura of the century, 23,257 have gradu- [>utslandilng system of higher education 
ated therefrom. The performance of n-ar dc ireloped during the life of man , 
those graduates tn all areas of profM-j( cannot in the future.” - 
skmal activity and as dtisens speaks 
for Itself." 


knowledge— merdy to extend somewhat 
that which took place in the high school 
and to have it taught in the manner 
which each such person feels is correct 
land proper, whether or not be has me 
iota of competence to make such ^dg- 
Iment 

'Far too many parents wAiId desire 
to protect their son and daughter from 
the seamy side of life, believing that 
the University should never allow an 
^unholy thought to enter the student's 


> 



The Ug >Tcr»lty presideat — a 
iSale In i>ttsiiie*i administration and 
law of World War n soldier 

— warned against ‘'controlled ednca* 
tion as enjoyed ^ the dlctatonhip, 
the police state." 

“Such.” be said, “was the concept 
and practice of Hitier." 

.Pantzer's statement cov ere d seven 
and one-half pages. t 
Anderson continued to keep the dis- 
cussion alive after Pantzer concluded 
his presentation although Babcock, by 
virtue of bis position, was chairman. 

^’Leon,” Anderson called, “where are 
you?” 

Reluctantly, Dr. Leon Johnson, presi- 
dent of Montana State University. 
Walked the length of the room, stoppint 
it the place vacated by Pantzer. 
j Obviously fighting to maintain hi; 
domposure, Johnson said he bad be*! 


come acqu^ted with Pantzer's state- 
ment (apparently behind the door to 
the Presideots’ Council) and that be 
supported Pantzer but sympathized with 
students' parents. 

"This,” be said, “is a difficult thing 
to talk about. The instructor must be 
free but must be responsive.” . ' 

RECENTLY, A SIMILAR 
PROBLEM AT BOZEMAN vi 
Johnson did not direcUy refer to a 
similar problem arising . in recent 
months on his own campus— a problem 
handled at the administrative levri of 
Bozeman. He spoke of the “difficult 
role” of teachers. 

"I’ve taken positions not very popu- 
lar and n(A necessarOy right,” he said. 

He recalled situations in Minnesota 
in which he was involved wherein vested 
interests fought research into oleo- 
margarine, other interests resisted for- 
tification of flour with vitamins. 

.. it is not necessary to ex|doit 
freedom” he said. 

“I am essentially a religious nun," 
said Johnson, a chemist-administrator, 
“and these things are not easy to' take." 

He concluded his impromptu speech 
with a plea for understanding. 

Four presidents— of the smiaJler Uni- 
versity system units— were not called 
upon to present their views. 

Individual Regents attempted to relax 
tension by making small jokes and 
agreeing to let Nelson draR the reply 
to the telegram. 

The telegram was whisked into the 
Governor's office and filed away. 

When queried by a reporter. Nelson 
was not very candid about how the 
telegram got on to the table. He 
described it as a "direct request” 
to the Board and himself and said 
"other people knew about it” before i 
It was read aloud. He did not Identify { 
iti» people” beyond btiuseii." 
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Butte, 8/30/68, 

BuFile #100-446333, 
2/68, captioned as above. 


Referenced Butte alrtel sets forth information 
regarding the present controversy in the State of liontana 
yegard^i^^i^jis^^fobscene material as required reading 

a freshman English Composition class 
at TheW^^^H^offMontana (UM) , Missoula, Montana. 


a ^ 


Enclosed are two copies of a suggested anonymous 

letter. 

The following is proposed: 

Stencil for the enclosed letter be made at the ^ 
Bureau and forwarded to Butte. The letter will then be 
prepared on non-watermarked mimeograph paper. The necessary 
envelopes will be purchased at various chain drug stroes, 
Voolworth*s, and Safeway stores. ' 7 ^ 

Bureau advice is solicited regarding addressing 
the envelopes. Two methods seem feasible — addressing 
with a ballpoint pen /by Agent personnel or renting a type- 
writer from a local/dealer for a few days and having the 
Principal Stenographfef vaddress. addresses 

on some and address'^others in haiiawri^ng. 

^ -n— 7 
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t V' * 

.^-1' The envelopesf will be walled frow various of the 

/ larger cities in Montana. 

It is recoBiaended extensive dissemination of the 
•* : ; . letter be made; therefore, the letter will be sent to 
i V;'- ^ editors of most Montana newspapers,' the various members of ^yv 
Nthe^Board of Regents of the University system of Montana, / f 
^ the Commanders of most Montana American Legion Posts, the' > ^ 
A State of ’Montana Governor, Attorney General, and Super in- 
tendent of Instruction (who always meet with the Board of 
Regents), the presidents of various civic service clubs in 
. V6 principal Montana cities, and the presidents of Parent - 
Teachers Association chapters in several Montana cities. 

• ’ It is the opinion of this Office that the majority 

of the people in Montana are appalled by *'The Student as 
V V; Nigger.” Note, the article from the "Montana Standard,” 

Butte, Montana, daily newspaper, issue of 9/11/68, which was 
forwarded the R^^^^j^^MM^renced Butte airtel, refers to 
UM President describing the "public uproar” 

over the obscen^ 

It is believed that the mailing of^U^j^^^er at 
. this time will have a most adverse effect ot^HH^^^tatus 
: at UM. The Students for a Democratic Society has not, as .i 

yet, gained a foothold at UM anc^^^^^^^^^could serve as 
a very effective move to counte;(^H||H|^^Htlvitles , which 
. are certain to increase with th^SegXnnTn^of the fall 
■ * quarter at UM. 








OBSCENITY — > ACADEMIC FREEDOM • 
REVOLUTION AND ANARCHY ~ YOUR 
TAX HONEY 


The Montana press on September .lit 1968, reported 
the defense of obscenity by the University of Montana Presi- 
dent » who says the academic community, not the lay public, 
must determine vhether obscene material has Instructional 
value ln> the college classroom. Ve won't argue academic 
freedom vs. immorality for the moment. We say this despite 
the fact that Denault M. Blouin, English Instructor at the 
University of Montana, used "The Student as Nigger" in a 
freshman English Composition class . 


Who is 



nyway? 


A man by the same name on April 15, 1967, burned 
a card at a public draft card burning in the Sheep Meadow 
in Central Park in New York City. We suppose this, too, can 
be passed off as academic freedom. 


But what about 
for a Democratic Society. 



and the Students 
appened at Colum- 


bia University in New York City and at many other colleges 
and universities last spring to happen in Missoula — do we 
really need it. 


r 


The Students for a Democratic Society openly and 
publicly make no bones about their aim and determination to 
change our democracy to one of anarchy and this i^_±^^^gin 
with revolutionary terriorlsm on the campus. 
member of the Students for a Democratic Society? Has he 
already formed, or attempted to form, a Students for a 
Democratic Society chapter at Missoula? 


The Students for a Democratic Society in Portland, 
Oregon, publish a thing called The Agitator (Want a copy — 
the address: Boc 02032, Portland, Oregon, 97202). Page seven 

issue^jjarcli 31 , 1968, has an article by 
UM.||[||||||||H^fcalls it "Activity in Missoula" 
ic le^oos^^^^^P all he has accomplished in 
Missoula since he arrived, which, incldently, was September, 
1967. He details his efforts at organizing, not only with 
the university students, but also with Missoula High School 



students. 
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He writes, among other things, "Ve are now ready 
tOf organize and help shape > — there are other things that 
may happen, but it is probably wise not to talk about then 
. until they have happened — there must be patience and a r 
'':8ense of when to be at the right places when it appears 
situations are ripe for organizing," and he concludes by 
writing, "There is a lot of work to do, because there are 
strong possibilltie^th^ we can win some struggles." My, 
hasn*t Instructor mHlllllbeen busy instructing English! 

Ve all saw pictures taken at the recent Students 
for a Democratic Society National Convention on the Michigan 
State University campus in June. Did you see the red flag 
of communism and the flag of North Vietnam being proudly 
displayed — Did you read the revolu^onary statements of 
the Ins true tor mBHHat tend. Ve don*t know, 

but English Departmen^^University of Montana, 

Misso^fl^^^^^^ribed to "Anarkos" during the convention. 

Vhat's "Anarkos" — it's only the publication of the Anarchists, 
one of the more militant of the Students for a Democratic 
Society outf^^^d the name seems self-explanatory. Possibly, 
InstructorJI^B^ks only seeking more material for his fresh- 
man Englisl^^^^^?ltion class. 

Ins true tor^^^^^ft can have his academic freedom, 
but who is supportin^^^^^nd paying his salary with money 
to engage in his extracurricular organizing. Ve are! 

The news media on September 11, 1968, reported in 
glowing headlines that the Montana University system approved 
^^budg^^t hat calls for $74,500,000. of your tax money and 

urging a bond issue. All of the presi- 
^ent^o^t^^^HWftiits of the University system are publicly 
urging voters to support the six mill levy in the coming 
November election. 

Let's face it -- the money out of our pockets is 
supporting Instructor Blouin's "organizing." Ve don't like 
it and we don't need it. 


A group of concerned 
tax-paying parents of 
Montana 
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OBSCENITY — * ACADEMIC FREEDOM — 
REVOLUTION AND ANARCHY TOUR 
TAX MONEY 





The Montana press on September 11, 1968, reported 
the defense of obscenity by the University of Montana Presio 
dent, vho says the academic community, not the lay public, 
must determine whether obscene material has instructional 
value in the college classroom. Ve won't argue academic 
freedom vs. im|^^^^y^^m^^^^|oment. We say this despite 
the thad^^H||||m^^|H|||||^Kngll8h Instructor the 

University of^Snfana^used^^Tli^Student as Nigger” In a 
freshman English Composition class . 


Who is 



yway? 


A man by the same name on April IS, 1967, burned 
a card at a public draft card burning in the Sheep Meadow 
in Central Park In New York City. We suppose this, too, can 
be passed off as academic freedom. 


But what about Instructor HHlHIHand the Students 
for a Democratic Society. Do we wan^wna^oappened at Colum- 
bia University In New York City and at many other colleges 
and universities last spring to happen in Missoula — do we 
really need it. 


The Students for a Democratic Society openly and 
publicly make no bones about their aim and determination to 
change our democracy to one of anarchy and this l^^i^^^gln 
with revolutionary terriorlsm on the campus. IsJ^^^Ha 
member of the Students for a Democratic Society? 
already formed, or attempted to form, a Students for a 
Democratic Society chapter at Missoula? 


The Students for a Democratic Society in Portland, 
Oregon, publish a thing called The Agitator (Want a copy — 
the addross:BoK 02032, Portland, Oregon, 97202). Page seven 

issued March 31, 19GB, has an article by 
UM.” Blouln calls It "Activity In Missoula” 
and rn liio apeicle describes all he has accomplished in 
Missoula since he arrived, which, incldently, was September, 
1967. Ho details his efforts at organizing, not only with 
the university students, but also with Missoula High School 
students. 





; He writes* among other things, *^e are now ready 

to /organize and help shape >— there are other things that . , $ - . 
nay happen, but it is probably wise not to talk about then ‘ 
until they have happened — — • there must be patience and a 
sense of when to be at the right places when it appears 
situations are ripe for organizing**' and he concludes by 
writing* 'There is a lot of work to do, because there are 
strong posslbilit^^^^^we can win some struggles*” My, 
hastt*t Ins true tor ^^HH|een busy instructing English! f 

. We all saw pictures taken at the recent Students 
for a Democratic Society National Convention on the Michigan* 
State University campus in June. Did you see the red flag 
of communism and the flag of North Vietnam being proudly 
displayed — Did you read the revoluUonary statements of 
the^ymker^~-^gid InstructoiVP||mittend. We don't know* 
butf|^|^H|HHHf English DeparTment^Universlty of Montana* 
MissouTf^suDscrlbed to "Anarkos** during the convention. 

What's "Anarkos” it's only the publication of the Anarchists, 
one of the more militant of the Students for a Democratic 
Society outf^sand the name seems self-explanatory. Possibly, 
InstructoJ^^^^Mis only seeking more material for his fresh- 
man Engli^^^ffl^Witlon class* 

InstructoiH^I||H|an have his academic freedom, 
but who is support paying his salary with money 
to engage in his extracurricular organizing. We are! 

The news media on September 11* 1968* reported in 
glowing headlines that the Montana University system approved 
^budce^th^^^^ls for $74*500,000. of your tax money and 
^H|H|H||||mH^is urging a bond issued Xll of the presi- 
oenTs^o^in^BiJ^inits of the University system are publicly 
urging voters to support the six mill levy in the coming 
November election. 

Let's faco^^--themoney out of our pockets is 
supporting Ins true toflHM|IHI|porganizing." We don't like 
it and wo don't need^^^^^^^^ 


A group of concorned 
tax-paying parents of 
Montana 
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On 8/7/68, 

he had sent his lette^an^c^ies of 'TO^sTudent as Nigger” 
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frnm.^iw-half hniir tn-x>ne hnuj. These 
all^^ ^^^^malo o tu den t s a nd -ar^-hel 
S|H|H^^Mbeen~infer«e4-‘tfaere"are hiid 

Bur ing .^hese - o e a ver sa ttone , 

B steer— the~conversat ion 4o -sex. One 

indent told him In the strictesh confidence tba^ 
^d spent An-en ti re o n e - half h o ar In her presence^ 
xng various ways to hava - n e Kua l-lnterco i rr s e I n -the^ 


front seat of an an t e m e hAl ei —i 

A Xerox copy of 
is enclosed. 

A Xerox Copy of **The Student as Nigger*' Is enclos 
ed under obscene cover. 

Also enclosed is the original of a letter to the 
editor from "The Mlssoulian," Missoula, Montana, daily news 
paper, issue of 9/8/68, in which the writer states the 

ed 'The Student as Nigger*" was authored by a 
a now sacked instructor from Cal-State Los 
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had toldfl^H^that ^ 
a Studenc^^^ a Demo 



chapter on the UM campus* 


Enclosed Is an original of an article from the 
**llontana Standard,** Butte, Montana, dally newspaper, issue ; 
of 9/11/68. The article concerns a meeting of the Montana 
Board of Re genet s where **The Stu dent as Nigger** was discussed. 

defense academic free- 
the material are set forth in 

this article. He states the academic community, not the lay 
public, must determine whether allegedly ''obscene** material 
has Instructional value In the college classroom. 

Also, the comments ofl 

Montana State University, Bozeman, Montana, are quite pertln- 
ent; namely, **A11 I can say Is that our educational Institu- 
tions must be free; but they must also be responsible.** 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

An original of an editorial from **The Missoullan,** 
Issue of 4/15/68, with the caption *'On Obscenity,** which con- 
cerns ^.thls same controversy Is also enclosed* 

Also enclosed Is an original of an editorial from 
**The Missoullan,*' Issue of 9/8/68, referring to the Director’s 
warning of last week concerning disruptive t'actlcs on campuses, 
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DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY SCIENCE 
UNivcnsiTV or Montana 

• •••" • MMl 



17 July 1968 


Flriit, I votitd like to Introduce vijraclf eo that you vlll not have 
lUc It.^irconion that you have received a letter from some "crank**. I am, 
4.ud have been, tlic depar Uncntal head of the Military Science Department 
<An:r/ KCTTC) here at the University of Montana for the pant three yearw. 

1 own property In Kiasouln and an a tax~poylns parent with two children 
enrolled at the University, and one In the local grade school aysten. 

Since I oa anooclatcd with the University as a faculty affiliate. 

I undoes t«ind thoroughly the policies and events that take place cm this 
caupua. 1 have observed protest sutrehos, slccp>lns and so forth as they 
have happened hero cm campus and Iji the City of Missoula, which Incldcntly, 
always seem to Involve the same small group of faculty members and students 
who. In bjr opinion, seem bent upon destroying the good will and naaie of 
thia great institution. I have disagreed with many of these actions, but 
as a tiilltary instructor and faculty affiliate, 1 have reauiincd neutral 
in moat cases. 


Attached for your edification is a copy of a reading asolgnsient 
handed out by oiio of thcae instructors on July 6, 1968 In a course Hated 
lu tho University catalog as "Freshman Composition*' course #150. litis 
couroe is rrcuilred for all freshman students at thia institution. H/ 18 
year old daughter, who la a atudent in this claas, along with all othnr 
students, received this paper as a re(|uired reading assignment. Each 
atudent was required to road this article, discuss It In class and cot^nt 
un it In their final written paper. At thia tine I would like to call ' 
ywur attention to tho parti I have underlined. I would like you to 
especially note those Items on pages four and five. 




i/// ^ ^ ^ 


EHeLOiUR^ 


I take violent exception to exposing ny daughter, and any other 
17 or 18 year old coed enrolled in a required Bngllah course on Conposi* 
|tion and particularly In a nixed class, being required to read and atudy 
[ such trash. You nay be Interested to know that the text books rcqyfred 
by the Instructor arc not obtainable at the University book Store*. Of 
the four books required and listed below, I feel the ''trash'* found in "The 
Warrior" by Sol Yurick is also uncalled for In a Fresiman Conpoaition course. 

a. "Acbcllion In Newark" * Ton Hayden 

b. 'Ti»c Warrior" - Sol Yurick 

c. "ContolnRcnt and Change" * Carl Ogleaby end Richard Shaull 

d. "Tue Ihsdiun is the Message" - Marshall KcLuhan & Quentin Flore 

Since the Ciglioh Department is under the College of Arts and Sciences, 

I brought the attached article to the attention of Dean Robert W. Coonrod. 
^luch to my surpriae and disgust, Dean Coonrod voiced his opinion that he 
had no objection to the language being used in the article. He stated, and 
I quote • "We ell uoc these words in the dressing rooms, st the gyn, fratcr- 
I'.ity houses and so forth, and this is the trend into the present everyday 
life." He asked for and did receive a copy of this article to "see how 
it fits into the course concent being offered." 

I disagree with Dean Coonrod that language such as this is proper to 
be used In clooocs here st the University, and also with hin that I should 
r.ot uuiko an issue of this nutter. Had ssy daughter been enrolled in an 
elective course cm Sex, Family l.lfe, etc., then I could expect soa ex- 
posure to usterial such as this, but to equate the attached article to 
the subject nutter in a Freshaun Composltiim course, I Just don't under- 
litsad. * 

lUi'/oc I an old fashioned or more likely, my upbringing and my career 
in the service to my country has raised me from this "gutter" type coiwcr- ■ 
Swtlon, copccially in the presence of the opposite sex. I do not feel 
t’uat such material ao the attached, is what X an paying the University for 
in cducacix\g my daughter. 

This particular inotructor has been involved in may incidents on this 
c.'Hipus , and has been arrested by the local police for hla conduct. But - 
uo we, £0 parents, have to pot up with auch forced vulgarity on our child- 
ren by an instructor who ocesu to disregard good ethics and is continuously 
involved in activitios dctrisicntal to our society? 

1 understand thoroughly the term "Academic Freedom" as used by 
educators, but does this include such "trash" as contained in this article 
aud Che above suntioned books? * 

I know you arc extremely busy, however, if you have s moment and will 
read the enclosed paper, 1 would appreciate receiving a reply stating your 
opinion, and what course of action you will take in this matter. 

. • • 

Sincerely, 


iurfiliiliiiili 
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f Angyy ifi Just^ 

* As a fonner reudent 
fond memories of Big Sky coun- 
' try and Missoula, I had contem- 
plated sending my daughter to 
the University to continue her 
education. I thought the dean, 
healthy environment, the guid- 
ance of her instructors and the ' 
j object matter taught would 
certainly better flt her for the 
many difficult and complei 
problems ahead. 

However, irresponsibility, 
lack of departmmtal supervi- 
sion and absence of positive 
leadership on the part of 
Blouin, Ctubb, Coonrod, PanUtjr 
and atbers has changed nw 


mind. My daughter siril] not at- 
tend the University of Montaiu. 

TV sewer-^wned ‘TbeBtu- 
Nigger,” authored ly a 
Jtnj Father, a now sachet in- 
str^^tor from Cal-Sute LosJao- 
geles. was a travesty upon the 
American sensibilities. To Coon- 
rod’s ill-conceived remarks that • 
be objected not to the language, 
that we ail use these words and 
that this is the present day 
trend, I strongly object Decent ! 
people do not use these words. 

It is only the trend among the 
dirty minded and grossly igno- 
rant 

Individuals who condone or 
■ resort to the use of such lan- 
guage anywhere, but more 
pointedly in the coed ebss- 
rpoms (rf any secondary school 
or university, do not desnve 
the confidence or respect of ei- 
ther students, fellow faculty 
members or the humble parents 
and taxpayers, and THEY 
SHOULD NOT HAVE IT. 

Colonel Angwin’s moral 
strength and parental indigna- 
tion deserves Montana's M 
support His cause is jut. 

Th ire fa DO plan in Americ in I 
set jols for such vulgarity a id 
Ob cenity directed toward Arr 
c hs I d r e n. Too long have our 
children been corrupted, our 


flag defiled, our country ridl- 
culed and , our heritage m ockedr 
I>i ur-a sUnd taHS^Mt 
those ndio would drag us down 
to their level of moral decay. 

SoM, when I visit Keith Ang- 
win and other frinds, 1 hope 
that good aense, sound reason 
and common decency will again 
^SSL^‘^pus. - titnmvi. 
Gatc^'TVest Covina, ChUf. 
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R^epts dr university case 
on 'obscenity' in classrooml 

Sale Universlg pi 

State educational value, and Went Leon Johnson for Ws com- 

Zt that question "Bhould be deter- ments. “All I can say b that 

mWed by the professional teach- oar educaUonal Institutions 
nust^^^tennim iD^- jf nJt to he determined by, be free, but they must abo be 

-SLtto^Il^hif*^Se*eoUeM ‘*>® teacher ahme, at least U I responsible,” said the bead of 

should be a detenninaUon made the Bozeman unit, 
classi^, imiv^y in academic community, in Johnson said he supports 

his department, not by the lav Pantzer In his basic stand on 
said here Tuesday public academic freedom, but cooW 

In a strong defers of a^ “Thoueh many may regard understand the concern of par- 

the writiM as being in bad taste ents and Montana citizens. Jolur 
Shocking son added that it would be “lool- 
*"'1 thoughts could have Ish” to censor aU students ^ 
Si! ’ been used, the principle of aca- the academic community for 

atat. <ten>« fre«to"' ^ the very core this one Incident, 

Forum to Pantzer s “b ■ Richard’s original motion to 

lenf was a meeting of The university president tc- [express concern ov» the use of 


! TNTo<i!r^^^lmiv^itv^ ®"'t thoughts could have |lsh” to censor aU students ^ 

Si! ’ been used, the principle of aca- the academic community for 

atat. <ten>« fre«to"' ^ the very core this one Incident, 

Forum to Pantzer s “ti ■ Richard’s original motion to 

lenf was a meeting of The university president tc- express concern ov» the use of 
State Board of Regents, mem- knowledged the writing "con- "obscene” materi^ was si^ 
bers of which have bwn be-tained a number of distasteful ported ^ Gov. Tim Babcock, 
sieged Iqr complaints about the words and terms not used tn who Mi d he te worried about 
writing, which contained four- everyday conversation by Intel- the "trend" toward such «. 
letter words, scxiie consider ob- ligent, moral cllizens. but im- On the other hand, Babcock s 
scene. doubt^Iy known and understood general etectimi opponent, Dem- 

Although board members mW by even cMdren of tender ocrat Atty. Gen. Forrest Ander- 
they considered the uproar an years.” *en, questioned whether an ex- 

admlnistrative matter they But, he pointed out, the ar- pression of concern would do 


they considered the uproar an years.” wn, questioned whether an ex- 

admlnistrative matter they But, he pointed out, the ar- pression of concern would do 
should not become involved in, tide was only one writing out of any good, 
most appeared, to support a mo- many used in the course and fbink we’ve got to 
tion by Regent Maurice Richard only 29 out of €,000 students this to the adminlstraUons of 
of Miles City expressing "con- were In that course. It must be these colleges,” be mM. 
cem with the use of obscene ma- consid ered in that context, PanT I. ' 

terial as part of the Instruction ter saW. 

•f students." I , ' 


I AFTER PANTZER spokt, 
IJowever, the board adopted p 
somewhat softer approai^ sug- 
gested by Stete Sdiool Supt. 
Harriet Miller. Miss Miller sug- 
gests letters be sent to those 
who have complained expressing 
the board’s concern, but not 
entioning obscenity specifical- 
. Copies of Pantzer's eight- 
statement also will be in- 
id in the board’s reply. 
Miss Miller Mid she feared 
rt for Richard’s motion 
put the board in the po- 
sition “of passing Judgment on 
all materials use^ Including li- 
brary books." 

It also was Miss Miller who 
insisted no action be taken un- 
Pantzer had been beard from. 

e university 
his prepar- 
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On Obscenity 








{ In a weary, wary moment, one ought wish 
j that obscenity would go away. 

No question is more niggling, more emotion- 
packed, more black-and-white, more complex 
and inwluble. The question tes come to the 
'University of Montana. 

At the Vatican Museum one can see beautiful 
nude statues with their vital parts primly cov- 

• ered by plaster maple leaves. El^where in 
^ Rome the nude statues at state-run institutions 

stand leafless. 

( The story of the spinster taking a physical 
! checkup comes to mind. The doctor asked her to 
! lower her underpants so be could administer a 
' routine shot She blushingly asked that be give 

• the shot in her arm. At her next visit she had a 
neat little bole stitched in her underpants so 
she could receive the second shot without em- 
barassment 

. And take that excellent book, “Guadalcanal 
-Diary.” The Marines* favorite word appears in 
, dashes. Everybody knows what the dashes mean. 
A true account had to include that word: Should 
‘ it have been spelled out? Perhaps in this more 
modem age it would be. Would that make the 
‘book dirty? To some yes, to others no. 

Is the Vatican wrong? Take a poll, it won’t 
help. , 

The doctor giving the shot was utterly indif- 
ferent to the sight of the spinster’s bottom. She 
was not indifferent to his seeing. Who was right? 

The answer is that, in their own lights, every- ' 
body is right about modesty, decency and their 
controvenual relation, obscenity. It’s a personal 
thing based entirely upon in^vidual ruction. 
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much as one person can eat liver with gusto 
while another person will gag. 

So to daim that Lt CoL Keith Ang^ is 
wrong to protest the use in a freshmen English 
dass of “Tbe Student as Nigger” is as pdntless 
as saying flatly that that polemic is without re- 
deerning trait because it contains dirty words. 

More to the point is how the polemic was used 
in dass. The evidence we uncover indicates it 
was not used for shock effect or to debase ‘ 
morals. In fact, it attadrs such antics on the 
part of college teachers. 

Yet it uses dirty words to state its case, which • 
is that students and faculty aldre are aught up 
in an enslaving, d^rading academic system. Is 
the classroom use of dirty words, in itself, re- 
sponsible or irresponsible, decent or indecent? 

That’s the question. It is dosely related to the 
printed obscenity question with wMch some of the 
best legal minds in this nation have struggled 
. without finding a livable, workable soluticm. 

It is a struggle all of us face. Col Angwin is 
right to protest because he finds the polemic 
offensive and he is a free man and t^ is a 
free country. If he can gain support, it is not a 
return to the Dark Ages or a wanton wolation 
of academic freedom if the classroom use of 
’The Student as Nigger” is stopped. 

The Dirty Word battle never will condude. 
Whether the increased use of dirty words in 
print signified moral degeneration or the coming 
of a new, less self-conscious, more healthy so- 
cial environment, we cannot Judge. * 

But our inclination in this case is to leave both 
, the polemic and the teacher who uses it a ipne. 

^ 


-A/t'’ 
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iclders: Play It-CooT 


J. EMgar Hoover warned last weds that left radi- 
«3l-Ktudents can he expected to try to-diempt ac- 
tivities on many campuses this fall. 

We suppose there will be those who will look 
upon any disturbances here as a product of a small 
radical element whatever occurs, even if, as is 
more likely, it has broad and significant non-radi- 
cal support. 

Demonstrations likely will occur in Missoula this 
school year. The best thing Missoula can do is 
play it cool and not make too big a deal of them. 

By that we mean the more everybody gets upset 
about them, tries to prevent them or tries to 
break them up violently, the more the mess this 
community will find itself in. 

Many people tend to view young demonstrators 
either as reincarnations of the Huns or of holy 
crusaders. There seems to be little in between. 

The fact is there are some hippies, some yip- 
pies, a few left radicals and a vast body of other 
people who are just tired of the way things are 
and who are determined to do something about it. 
Elxactly what they want to do is not entirely clear 
became generally they don’t know themselves - 
One ihing is clear. The existing parties must 
embrace these concerned youn g people. If the par- 

tie^l to do so, they will hurt themselves and 
me country far more than they imagine. 

- ■ — . ..Q~~ 0 — 0 - — 
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The saddest cases acong both black salves and student slaves ere the ones vho 
have so thoroughly Intro^ected their master's values that their anger is all txirned 
invrard. At Cal State these are the kids for whom every low grade is torture, vho 
stasner end shake when they speak to a professor^ who go through the emotional 
crisis every tirr.e they’re called upon in class. You can recognize them easily at 
finals ti::;e. Their faces are festooned with fresh pimples; their bowels boil 
audibly Across Uie room. If there really is a Last Judgment, then the parents 
and tcafcers^wljo created these wrecks are going to burn in hell . , vv • 

So students are niggers. It's time to find out viiy, and to do this, we have 
to take a long look at Mr, Charlie. 

The teachers I know best are college professors. Outside the classroom and 
taken os a group, their most striking characteristic is timidity. They short on 
bolls. 

Just look at their working conditions. At a time when even migrant workers 
have begun to fight and win, college professors are still afraid to make more than 
a token cJTort to improve their pitiful economic status. In California state 
colleges the faculties arc sc rewed regularly and vigorously by the Governor -and 
Legislature and yet they still won't offer any solid resistance. Tliey lie flat 
o n tno i r stenaohn with tliclr pants doim , mumbling catch phrases like "professional , 
dignity” and "meciniuglUl dialogue.^* ' 

Pi'ofcssors %/cre no different when I was an undergraduate at UCIA during the 
McCarthy era; it was like a cattle stampede as they rushed to cop out. And, in 
more recent years, I found that my being arrested in sit-ins brought from my 
collcagi;cs not so much approval or condcisnation aa open-mouthed astonishment. - 
"You could lose your Job.”' 

Kovf, of course, there's the Vietnamese war. It gets more opposition from a 
fev/ tcnchcrs. Some support it. But a vast nximber of professors, who know per- 
fectly veil vrtiat's happening, are copping out again. And in the high schools, 
you can forget it. Stillness reigns. 

Forces are Split 

I'm not sure why teachers are so chicke n shit . It could be that academic 
. training itself forces a split between thought and action. It might also be 
that the tenured security of a teaching Job attracts timid persons and, further- 
more, that teaching, like police work, pulls in persons who ore unsui'C of themselves 
and need weapons and other external trappings of authority. 

At any rate teachers APE short on balls . And, as Judy Eisenstein has eloquent 
ly pointed out, the classroom offers an artificial and protected environment in 
which they can exercise their will to pother. Your neighbors may drive a better 
cor; gas station attendants may intimidate you; your wife may dominate you; the 
f!;atc Legislature may shit on you ; but in the classroom, by God, students do what .. 
•you say— or else. The grade is a hell of a weapon. It may not rest on your hip, 
po'ticnt and rigid like a cop's gun, but in the long run it's more powerful. At 
your personal v/him — any time you choose— you can keep 35 students up for nights and 
have the .pleasure of seeing them walk into the classroom pasty-faced end red-eyed 
carrying a sheaf of typewitten pages, with title page MIA footnotes, ond margins 
set at 15 end ^ 1 , 

The general timidity which causes teachers to make niggers of their students 
u.sually includes a more specific fear— fear of the students themselves. After all, 
students are different, Just like black people. You stand exposed in front of then, 
knowing that their interests, their values and their language are different from 
yours.’ To make ixatters worse, you may suspect that you youi'self ore not the most 
engaging of persons. Wliat then can protect you from their ridicule and scorn? 
Respect for Authority. That’s what. It’s the policeman's gun again. The white 
• K-a.n's pith helmet. So you flaunt that authority. You wither whispers with a 
f.urdorous glance. You crush objectors with erudition and heavy irony. And, worst 
'of ail, you make your own attainments seem not accessable but awesomely remote. 

You conceal your massive ignorance— and parade i slender learning. 



The Student as nigcer 


Students are nigeers. When you cet that straJrftt, our schools becin to make 
scHoC. It's icore important though} to understand uhy they’re' niggers# -If ve 
follow that question seriously enmo^i, it will lead us past the eone of academic 
dedicated teachers pass their knowledge on to o new generati^} 
a.ja"7ih*-d_;^c nitty-gritty of human needs and hang-ups. And from there we can go 
on to consider whether it might ever be possible for students to coao up from 
slavery, 

’••irrt 3ot*o coo whot'e happonins now. Lot's look at tho rolo otudonto play 
in whit we like to call education. 

in. Cal State L«A, } where I teach, the students have separate and unequal 
caning facilities. If I take them into the faculty dining rood} sty colleagiaes 
get uncomfortable, as though there were a bad smell. If i eat in the student 
cafeteria, I become known as the educational equivalent of a nigger lover. In 
at least one building there are even rest rooms which students way not use. 

Ai C.il State, also, there is an unwritten law barring studcn t-facia t y lovenakin g. 
/ortunately, this anti-mlsccgenation law, like its Southern counter^rt, is not 
100 percent effective. 

Students at Cal State are politically disenfranchised. They are in an 
acaderr.i XiO^iOidcs County, Most of them can vote in national elections--thcir 
average age is about 26— but they have no boice In the decisions idilch affect 
their academic lives. The students are, it is true, allowed to have a toy 
government of their oim. It is a government run for the most part by Uncle 
Toais^ond concerned principally with trivia. The faculty and administrators 
decide what courses will be offered; the students get to choose their own 
.•.oir.ccoming Queen. Occasionally, when student leaders get uppity or rebellious, 
they're cither ignored, put off with trivial concessions, or maneuvered expertly 
out of position. 

Smiles and Shuffles 

/» s'tudent at Cal State is expected to know his place. He calls a faculty 
mc.'nbcr "Sir" or "Doctor" or "Professor"— and he smiles and shuffles some as he 
stands outside the professor’s office waiting for permission to enter. The 
faculty tell him what courses to take (in my department, English, even electives 
have to be approved by a faculty member); they tell him what to read, what to 
verite, and frequently where to set the margins on his typewriter. They tell him 
v.’nat's true and what isn't. Some teachers insist that they encourage dissent 
but they're almost always jiving and every student knows it. Tell the man what 
he wants to hear or he'll fail you r ass out of the course. 

VThen a teacher says "jump,'' students jump. I know of one profe.'ssor who re- 
fused to take up class time for exams and required students to show up for tests 
ct 6:30 in the morning. And they did, by God.’ Another, at exam time, provides 
answer cards to be filled out--each one enclosed in a paper bag with a hole cut 
in the top to see through. Students stick their writing hands in the bags while 
taking the tost. The teacher isn’t a provo ; I wish he were. He does it to pre- 
vent cnoating. Another colleague once caught a student reading during one of his 
lectures and threw her book against the wall. Still another lectures his students 
inti a stupor and then screams at them in rage when they fall asleep. Just last 
v/c'c.c, during tne first meeting of a class, one girl got up to leave after about 
ten minutes had gone by. The teacher rushed over, grabbed her by the arm, saying 
Tnis class is KCT dismissed!" and led her back to her seat. One the some day 
another teacher began by informing his class that he does not like beards, mustache? 
long hair on boys, or capri pants on girls, and will not tolerate any of that in 
his class. The class, incidentally, consisted mostly of high school teachers. 

\ 


■ l/hlte 8upreinacy i, . ) - »« 

* 1*0 teacher's fear is mixed with an understandable need to be edmired end to 
i'ool superior, a need which also makes him cling to his "white supremacy.". Ideally, 
a voacher sho'old rdnimize the distance between himself and his students. He should 
cncouvc;;c them not to need him— eventually or even immediately. But this is rarely 
the case. Teachers make themselves high priests of arcane mysteries. They become 
masters of mvaabo-JaT.bo. Even a more or lees conscientious teacher may be torn be- 
z*.:ocnythe desire to give and the desire to hold them in bondage to him.: 1 can find 
r.o ciprr explanation that accounts for the way my oim subject, literature,' is 
general tauc'^t. Literature, \diich oueJ^t to be a source of joy, solace and cnlight- 
ment, Oiten becomes in the classroom nothing more than a source of onxicty~nt best 
nn nren-'i for exp^’vUi ho, a ledger book for tho ego. Liternturc teachers, often 
afraid to join a real union, nonetheless may practice the worst kind of trade- 
unionism in the classroom; they do it literature what Deckmesser does to song in 
b'ngncr’s "Meistersinger." The avowed purpose of English Departments is to teach 
literature; too often their real function is to kill it. 

Finally, there is the darkest reason of all for the master-slave approach to 
education. The less trained and the less socialized a persons Is, the more he 
cu:.si i tuies a sexual threat and the more he will be subjugated by institutions, sue)- 
as TTonitentiaries and schools. Many of us are aware by now of the sexual neurosis 
which makes white man so fearful of integrated schools and neighborhoods, and 
which makes the castration of Negroes a deeply entrenched southern folkway, VJo 
should recognize a similar pattern in education. There is a kind of castration that 
goes on in schools. It begins, before school years with parents* first encroach- 
nents on their children's free unashamed sexuality and continues ri^t up to the 
day when they hand you your doctoral diploma with a bleed ing, shriveled pair 
testicle stapled to the parchment. It's not that 'sexuaxity has no place in tne 
^ifissroom. — TouT-l find it there but only in certain perverted and vitiated forms. 

Bleeding Drains 

Eov^ does ccx shovr up in school? First of all, there is the sado-masochistic 
relationship between teachers and students. That's plenty sexual, although the 
price of enjoying it is to be unaware of wliat's happening. In vralks the student 
in his Ivy League equivalent of a motorcycle jacket. In walks the teacher— a 
kind of intellectual rough trade— and flogs his students with grades, tests, 
sarcasm and snotty superiority until their very brains are bleeding. In Si^in- 
bvuT.c's England the whipped schoolboy frequently grew up to be a flagellant. With 
us 'chc perversion is intellectual but it's no less perverse. 

Sex also shovrs up in the classroom as academic subject matter— sanitized and 
abstracted, thoroughly divorced from feeling. You get "sex education" now in 
both high school and college classes; everyone determined not to be embarrassed, 
to be very up to date, very contempt. These are the classes for which sex, as 
pciffer puts it, "can bo a beautiful thing if properly edmininhered," And ^ then, 
of coui'sc, there is still another depressing manifestation of sex in the class- 
room; the "off-color" teacher, who keeps his class a\rake with sniggering sexual 
allusions, obscene titters and academic innuendo. The sexuality he purveys, it 
..-.ust be admitted, is at least better than none at all. 

kliat's missing from kindergarten to graduate school, is honest recognition of 
..-.at really happening— turned-on awareness of hairy goodies underneath the pct ti- 
n-r.-oc, tho chino.s and the flannels. It's not that sex needs to be pushed in school 
"sex is pushed cnougli. But we should let it be, where it is and like it is.^ I 
don't insist that ladies in junior high school lovingly caress t heir students 
cocks (someday, maybe); hoxfcver, it is reasonable to ask tliat the ladies don 
by example and stricture, teach their students to pretend that th ose cocks nren o 
there. As things stand now, students are physically castrated or 6prayed--and^ 
for the very same reason that black men are castrated in Georgia; because they rc 
a threat. 


Once a Kisser 

So you can add sexual repression to the list of causes, alons vith vanity, 

Ccar and \fill to •pavterf that turn the teach into Mr. Charlie. You mi^t also 
v.’unt to keep in aind that he vas a nigser once himself and has never really gotten 
over It. And there are more causes, some of vhich are better described In 
socioloslcal than in psychological terms. Work them out, it's. not hard. But in 
the meantime what ve've got on our bands is a vhole lot of niggers. And vhat sakes 
this ^rticulnrly grim is that the student has less chance than the black man of 
getting out-of his bag. Because the student doesn't even know he's in it. That, 
more o« less, is ^diat's happening in higher education. And the resvklts are 
staggering. 

For one thing demn little education tnkes place in the schools. How could 
it? You can't educate slaves; you can only train them. Or, to use an even 
uglier and more timely word, you can only program them. 

Dance or Dunce 

I like to folk dance. Like other novices. I've gone to the intersection or 
to the }^;u&cum and laid out good money in order to learn how to dance. Ko grnda, 
no pi'Cicqui sites, no separate dining rooms; they just turn you on to dancing* 

Tivis's education. Novr look at vhat happens in college. A friend of mine Milt, 
recently fininhed a folk dance class. For his final he had to learn things like 
this; "The Irish are kno^4n for their wit end imagination, Qualities reflected 
in their dances, %ihich include the jig, the reel and the hornpipe." And then 
the teacher graded him A, D, C, D, or F, while he danced in front of her. That's 
education. That's not even training. That's an abomination on the face of the 
earth. It's especially ironic because Milt took that dance class trying to get 
out of the academic rut. He took. crafts for the same reason. Great, right? 

Get your hands in some clay? Make something? Then the teacher announced that a 
20- page tci'ii paper v.*ould be required— vith footnotes. 

At my school we even grade people on how they read poetry. That's like 
grading people on how they fuck . But we do it. In fact, God help me, I do it. 

I'm tiic Adolph Eiclitiann of English 323. Simon Degree on the poetry plantation. 
"Tote that iamb. Lift that spondee!" Even to discuss a good poem in that 
cnx'ironment is potentially dangerous because the very classroom is contaminated. 

As hard as I may try to turn students on to poetry, I know that the desk, the 
tests, the lig/, cards, their o\m attitudes toward school and my own residue of 
UCI/i method is turning them off. 

Another result of student slavery is equally serious. Students don't get 
cmr.nicipated when they graduate. As a matter of fact, we don't let them graduate 
varail they've demonstrated their willingness— over l6 years— to remain slaves. 

And for important jobs, like teaching, Vfe make them go through more years, just 
to make sure, \lhat I’m' getting at is that we're all more or less niggers and 
slaves, teacher and students alike. This is a fact you want to start with in 
trying to understand wider social phenomena, say, politics, in our country and 
in other countries. 

Intimidate or Kill 

Educational oppression is trickier to fight than racial oppression. If you're 
a black rebel, they can't exile you; they either have to intimidate you or kill 
you. Dut in high school or college, they con just bounce you out of the fold. 

And they do Rebel students and renegade faculty members got smothered or shot down 
with devastating accuracy. In high school, it's usually the student who gets it; 
in college, it's more often the teacher. Others get tired of fighting and 
voluntarily leave the systCDi. This may be a mistake though, Di’opping out of 
college, for a rebel, is a little like going north for a Negro, You can't 
really get away from it so you mi^t as well stay and raise hell. 





Mow do you raise hell? That’s a iihole other article. But Just for -a start, 
vhy r.ot stay with the analocy? What have black people done? They have, first of 
all faced the fact of their slavery. They've stopped kidding themselves about on 
eventual reward in that Great Watermelon Patch in the sky. They’ve organised; 
they've decided to get freedom now, and they’ve started taking it, > ' f 

I Students, like black people, have immense unused power. They could, thcoret- 
icaaiy, -insist on participating in their o»m education. They could stake academic 
freedom bilateral. They could teach their teachers to thrive on love and 
odcivation, rather than fear and respect, and to lay down their weapons. Students 
cnulo discover coj«n'niity. And they could learn to dnnec by dancing on tho JPM 
ccrd.v. They could moke coloring books out of the catalogs and they could put 
the grading system in a museum. They could raze another set of walls and let 
education, fiow out and flood the streets. They could turn the classroom into 
i.’iicrc it ’ s at— a "field of actions" as Peter Marin describes it. And, believe 
i^ or not,^ they could study eagerly and learn prodigiously for the best of all 
possible reasons— their own reason. 

They could. Theoretically. They have the power. But only in a very few 
places, like Berkeley, have they even b«g>in to think about using it. For students 
as for black people the hardest battle isn’t with Mr. Charlie. It’s with what 
Mr. Charlie has done to your mind. 


% 



FoUov Orders 

Sven more discouracing than this Auschvitr. opprooch to education is the fact 
that the students take it. They haven't gone through twelve years of public school 
for nothing. They’ve learned one thing end perhaps only one thing during those 
twelve years. They've forgotten their algebra. They're hopelessly vague about 
chexi^try and physics. They've grown to fear end recent literature. They %nrite 
like ^eyJve been lobotociiacd. But, Jesus, can they follow orders) Freshacn come 
up to me with on essay and ask if I want it folded and whether their name chould be 
in the upper right hand corner. And I want to cry and kiss them and caress their 
;>oor tortured bcndc. 

Students don't ask that orders make sense. They give up expecting things to 
make sense long before 'they leave elementary school* Tilings are true because the 
teacher cays they're true. At a very early age we all learn to accept "Two truths," 
cs did certain medieval churchmen. Outside of class, things are true to your 
tergue, your, fingers, your stomach, your heart* Inside class things are true by 
reason of authority. And that's just fine because you don't care anyway. Miss 
h'iecemeyer tells you a noun is a person, p.ljace or thing. Go let it be. You don't 
riv^ a rat's ass ; she doesn't gi ve a rat's as s . 

•j’liC important thing is to please her. -iiack in kindergarten, you found out 
that teachers only love clilldren who stand in nice straight lines. And that's 
where it'c been evei- since. Nothing changes except to get worse. School becomes 
more and more obviously a prison. Last year I spoke to a student assembly at 
Kcnual Arts High school and then couldn't get out of the goddamn schoo l. Incan 
there was NO Vlr\Y (XJT. Locked doors. High fences. One of the inmates was trying 
to make it over a fence when he saw me coming and froze in panic. For a moment 
I expected sirens, a rattle of bullets, and him clawing the fence. 

Then there's the infamous "Code of Dress," In some high schools, if your skirt 
looks too short, you hove to kneel before the principal, in a brief allegory of 
fellation. If the hem doesn't reach’ the floor, you go home to change while he , 
presumably, j ack s off . Boys in high sdiool can't be too sloppy and they can’t 
even tic too sharp. You'd think the schodl board would be delighted to see all the 
spades trooping to school in pointy shoes, suits, ties and stringy brims. Un'uh. 
They’re too visible, 

IThat school amounts, to, then, for white and black kids alike, is a 12-year 
course in how to be slaves. What else could explain what I see in a freshman 
class? They've got the slave mentality: obliging and ingratiating on the surface 
but hostile and resi stent underneath. 

As. do black slaves, students vary in their avfareness of what's going on. 

Some recognize their own put-on for what it is end even let their rebellion break 
' tbrougl'i to the surface now^ and then. Others--including most of the "Good students" 
have been more deeply brainwashed. They sifflllov the bullsh it with greedy mouths, 
'.hey honost-to-God believe in grades, in busy work, in ‘'General Education" rc- 
»_iircmcnts. They're pathetically eager to be pushed around. They're like those 
old grey-headed house niggers you can still find in the South who don't see what 
all the fuss is about because Mr, Charles "treats us real good!" 

College entrance requirements tend to favor the Toms and screen out the rebels 
.’lot entirely, of course. Some students at Cal State L.A, are ‘expert con artists wh 
io’iow, perfectly vrell what's happening. They want the degree or 2-S and spend their 
ycairs on the old plantation. Alternately laughing and cvirsing as they play the 
game. If their egos are strong enough, -they cheat a lot. And, of course, even 
tl'.e Toms arc angry do^m deep somewhere. But it ccmcs out in passive rother than 
active aggression. They're unexploinably thick-witted and subject to frequent 
spells of laziness. They misread simple questims. They spent their nights 
mechanically outlining history chapters while meticulously failing to comprehend 
a word of what's In front of them. 
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/ The University of Montana (UM) , Missoula, Montana, 

is the only campus in Montana or Idaho, the area covered by 
the Butte Division, where organized Mew Left groups are in 
existence. Although there has been no disturbance on any 
campus, including the UM campus, during the past year, a 
t disturbance did occur in downtown Missoula that was initiated 
/ . by UM faculty and students. 

V 

/y .^^^^^^^^ource^it^th^LHI^ar^: The first source Is^H^H 
// the sourc^i^^ 

A The LHM is classified confidential, because data 

f reported from the second source could reasonably result in 
the identification of a Confidential Informant of continuing 
value and compromise the future effectiveness thereof. 
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Established sources on the UM campus 






At the present time backgroun d Informat 

two students 

As soon as the necessary oac 
gation has been completed, Bureau permission 
quested to develop them, as PSIs. Both are students 
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who haV'e' volunteered infornation concerning UM activities 
in the past. 



>> 


One problem in connection with developing inform* 
ants at the present time is that during the present summer 
quarter there is practically no activity on the UH campus 
and the majority of students are away for the summer. 

' To improve coverage of New Left activities on the 
UM campus the summer school roster will be reviewed as soon 
as available and potential sources taking courses from per- 
tinent faculty members will be obtained. The 
memhgi^^^^th^forefront of New Left activity 

both whoa are teachlngduring 
sources are selected, background 
will be obtained and further efforts made to develop them, 
in accordance with Bureau instructions regarding development 
of sources on campus. 


At present potential campus 

appears minimal. However, vlthf|H|mpnd|||Hmpgging 
the students on, anything is posslDTeT^ 
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Butte, Montana, 59701 
July 1, 1968 


NEW LEFT activity, 
University of Montana, 
(UM), Missoula. Montana 


• r ■'* 


On May 28, 1968, time student 
UH, Missoula, furnished the following information: 

‘ fHBHVattended a meeting in room #223 or #233 of 
the Liberal Arts Building on the UM campus on the evening of 
May 0, 1968. He had heard about the meeting through the cam- 
pus grapevine. He d^^io^knoj^he purpos^o^^^ meeting, 
hear that w ould be 

running the meeting 


When the meeting first started, It was a discussion 
about a proposed ”sleep-ln'* In tents on the campus. The pur- 
pose of this would be to raise money to donate to the Poor 
People *8 Campaign. *■' 
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ACTIVITY 
;y of Montana, 
•Montana 


(A characterization of the SDS is attached.) 


The speakers stressed that the students should think 
for themselves, individuals, and they needed 

student leaders. wanted volunteers for presi* 

dent, vice presidei^Tan^secretary- treasurer. The group did 
the word president or to have a d 
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HBW LEFT ACTIVITY 
Jutyersity of Montana, 
IflsBoulaj , Montana 


SDS member, 
meeting. 


said tha 


took notes during the SOS 


is not certain whether or no 
at UM, is *'in*' with this grou^ 
not sign the paper and speculated tha 
not^^Rw what on and could have been at 

because he and^^^^^Hre acquainted. 


e meeting 


^^^■HHsald that after the group agreed to form a 
SDS chapte^T^^M, the group then discussed a demonstration 
at the Armed Forces Examining and Entrance Station (AFEES) , at 
Butte, Montana, on May 14, 1968, to create a disturbance and 
to distribute anti-Vietnam and anti-draft literature. It was 
who would be sponsoring this demonstratl 
j^^UlBeemed to be the one most involved. It was 
impression that this demonstration would be more orless a 
’’coming out” demonstration for the newly-formed SDS chapter 
at Missoula. 

furnished a letter, which into "hi^^^Rce by 
the Janitor, who cleaned up room #106 in the Liberal Arts 
’^'^iHing, where a meeting was held on the evening of May 9, 
letter is dated May 9, 1968, and is addressed to 
editor, "The Firing Line,” 4441 North Clifton^ 
linols, 60640, and reads as follows: 




’’Dear Peggy: 


Though it may sound out of the ordinary, 
we have a number of students in SDS out here who 
are Interested in finding out more about going 
to the NCU organizing school as soon as school 
lets out in a couple of weeks. Could you possi- 
bly send me information 1 could distribute to, 
say, as many as ten people, as soon as you can? 

’’Thank you very much. 
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NEW /LEFT ACTIVITY 
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Missoula, • Montana 


"Struggle, 
*'/s/ 


.This letter has the written signature 
and "UM — SDS," with the return address "Englis' 
U. of Montana, Missoula, Mt., 59801." 


epartment 


On May 10, 1968, and May 13, 1968, a source, who 
has furnished reliable information in the past, advised: 

35 individuals are scheduled to leave Missoula at 
9:00 p.m.. May 13, 1963, by bus for Butte, where they are to 
take pre-induction physical examination 
m»f»ninrr »f Mr, v 14 jn^ey include' 


On May 13, 1963, 
advised that he was contac 

fled girl, who was possibly student 

said that a demonstration woifl^o^nel^in front of th 
bus depot in Missoula at 8:30 p.m., at which time 25 to 50 
demonstrators would pass out anti-Vietnam literature. There 
would be no civil disturbance. Demonstrators would not block 
doorways or otherwise cause trouble and would be peaceful. 


On May 13, 1968, 

English Department^J-im^^d vised that 
in addition to 
proceed to But 

the time^^H|flHttajjJ|^m^H|Bair 

of May 14, el 

WARWICK. - 


^^^^^^^^raduate student 
told him 

fivepeople from OM would 
1 car, to be at the AFEES 
va^^\ere on the morning 
^^^would go and possibly 


Missoula Police officers and an article in "The 
Missoulian,” Missoula daily newspaper, issue of May ,14, 1960, 
described the anti-Vietnam war demonstration at the jpREYHOUNO 
bus depot in Missoula as beginning about 3:30 p.m., May 13, 
1968, and lasting about one-half hour. Demonstrators, most of 
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ant lone 


ax tne beg 
a 




U»I»I 




osophy, 

during 


e instruc tor 


rolessor of Phil- 
red to be leaders or advisors 


raonstr 


tte, M 


urnished 


ov/inrr iniorma 


At 7:50 a.m. , May 14, 1968, seven Individuals appear- 
ed in the lobby of the building housing the AFEES in Butte. 

They were standing in the lobby and causing no further disturb- 
ance. The door to AFEES was locked, as AFEES officials were 
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' .,4 


taking the indivi 
that tine neither 
and were believed 
in the lobby. 


inc luded^n Tn^grou^o 


the rear door. At ' 
reported to AFEES 
group of seven individuals 


that the 


At 2:40 p.m. , May 14, 1968, 
demonstr^l^t^^^AFEESwas cone luded . 
and reporte 

induc^ot^xam^fflffl^^^^^HjHHg was partially processed, but 
finally was asked to leav^th^iacllity , because he was unco- 
operative, in that he refused to stop passing out literature 
and making protestations against the draft within the confines 
of the Station. 

f^^^mti'esented a belligerent attitude when asked 
questions. For example, when asked his name, he replied, 

**John," and refused to furnish any additional name. When asked 
for his date of birth, he gave the current date. When asked 
his address, he said, "You already know." When asked about an 
arrest record, he stated he "was busted for grass," but "the 
cops screwed it up and h^|a^releas£d." Based on this indica- 
tion of use of narcotics dismissed, so that his 

Local Draft Board could obtaii^mora^waivers prior to further 
processing. 

H^^^^^^Bvised no violence of any type occurred and 
the group^^^cuel^by appeared to consist of two men and throe 
women, none of whom was identified by local authorities or others 
at the Station. 

The "Montana Standard," Butte, Montana, dally newspaper, 
issue of May 15, 1963, in an article with the headline "Antidraft 
Crew Gets Butte-Style Brush Off," noted a steady rain, mixed with 
snow flakes, fell during the morning of May 14, 1968. According 
to the article, the demonstrators consisted of seven persons, 
described as "three long-haired boys, two short-skirted girls, 
one girl in Jeans, and one somewhat older man in more or less 
conventional garb, who appeared to be their leader." They 
"asked no questions and would answer none. ..." 
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advised on May 147 1963, that A"TUbO lo 
Montana license #4-17,569, registered t 
parked in the vicinity of the AFEES. 


Butte, 
n, 1968 
was 


advised on 

5, 1960, tnatnuraerou^^P^B^^^^^posted on campus during the 
early morning hours of April 5, 1968, advertising a one-half 
hour of silence in respect for MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr., on the 
UM campus, starting at approximately noon on April 5, 1968. 
About 250 students and faculty gathered for this vigil, includ- 
ing three Negroes. 

During the vigil approximately 12 students were en- 
gaged in passing out handbills to those assembled, which stat- 
ed that the AERO REALTY COMPANY in downtown Missoula had a 
racist attitude, as there was a picture in the window of the 
realty company vilifying Dr. KING as a communist. 

mi^^^dvised that the student enrollment at UM in- 
cludes fW^male Negro foreign students and three female and 
six male American- born Negroes. 


The followln 




urnished 




After the campus vigil broke up at about 1:15 p.m. , 
approximately 150 of the crowd proceeded to the AERO REALTY 
COMPANY, 216 East Main Street, in downtown Missoula, where 
they milled around the building, bot 
oltc e were called and seven men and 
ent to the scene. 

The manager of the realty company and police both 
requested those inside to leave and some did. There were 
some shouts of "Let's sit down." The manager announced that 
he was going to close the business and the police sgain request- 
ed those inside to leave, at which time approximately 19 locked 
their arms and sat down on the floor of the business office. 



NEW LEFT ACTIVITY 
University of Montana, 
Missoula, Montana 


•'"'-■tr: ^ V 


The police then placed all of them under arrest and 
took them to the Police Department, where they were charged 
with disturbing the peace. Those arrested Included one Negro. 

After the arrests, most of the crowd dispersed; how- 
ever, approximately 50 proceeded to the Police Department and 
the Sheriff's Office, where they continued to mill about for 
some time prior to dispersing. 

dvlsed that it was 
necessary ior ohU Ollicer to use "Mace "~bli one of those arrest- 
ed, due to his refusal to obey the officer and outright bellig- 
erence. This was the only incident where it was necessary to 
'’se restraining measures of any kind. 

Arrested outside the building wa 
where he was attempting to lead the activity of the crow 
with a portable loudspeaker (electric bull-horn) 
had previously checked this bull-horn out of the UU sdppiies. 


ins true tor 

also a UM Instructor. 


lid th at 

■^■and 


Hisia^ine 


All those arrested were charged with disturbing the 
peace, were arraigned before Police Judge WALLACE CLARK, and 
were released on $25.00 bond. All pled not guilty and request- 
ed separate trials. 

advised on April 5, 1968, that the demon- 
strators at the AERO REALTY COMPANY, held a meet- 

ing on the UM campus between 7:00 and 10:30 p.m. A pamphlet 
was distributed prior to and during this meeting, alleging 
that one demonstrator at the AERO REALTY COMPANY had been 
clubbed and dragged unconscious from the office. 

About 125 students and faculty were in attendance at 
this meeting, where it was decided to stage a peaceful demon- 
stration on the Missoula County Court House lawn, between 11:00 
a.m., and 12:00 noon, April 6, 1968, 
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6, 1968, that during the morning sever^^ot the demonstrators 
vere passing out an unsigned pamphlet on the streets near the 
court house, alleging police brutality In breaking up their 
peaceful demonstration. The pamphlet termed it a "police 
riot and condemned the use of "Mace," stating this was for 
real riots and not peaceful gatherings, such as they had en- 
gaged in. 

At approximately 11:00 a.m. , a crowd of about 75 
gathered on the court house lawn, where various speakers al- 
leged police brutality and sorng__^ta^ed that the bon d of the 
one Negro namely|lfimH^BH^H||^^BBad been 

double that of everyone els^arresTS^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The size of the crowd on the court house lawn varied, 
depending upon the number of passers-by, who would stop momen- 
tarily and observe the proceedings. There was possibly as many 
as 150 participants at one time or another. 


and 

e V i d enc^xr^Tn^demon^r! 
the speakers, along witht 
April 6, 1968. 


that, in addition 
a UM instructor, was very 

1960, and was one of 
HHIi^BilllBat the court house 


The court house meeting broke up at about 1:45 p.m. , 
and there were no incidents of any kind. 

All of those arrested, including^f^^B^ndimim 
were found guilty of disturbing the peace $10,00 iff 

police court on April 28, 1968. They charge 

of disturbing the peace. Charges against^^|^|^^||^B, a UU 
English instructor, and one sophomore studentweredropped 
for Insufficient evidence. 

"The Montana Kaimin," UM student newspaper, issue 
of April 6, 1963, had a picture on the front page with the 
anti on "Four Missoula Policemen Carry UM English Instructor 

after spraying the paralyzing chemical mace 
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lard. It was signed by three women, including 

_ The letter Identifies the signers as members 

of the Missoula Women Strike for Peace. 



(WSP Is a national women's organization which, 
in the past, has demonstrated against nuclear test- 
ing, 'the war in Vietnam, and the draft.) 


In a letter to the editor of "The Hlssoulian," March 
18, 19S8, signed by her, she states she is a participant in the 
Missoula Women Strike for Peace that sent the letter to prospec- 
tive draftees and the group has offered a counseling service. 



On November 5, 1966, about 62 marchers, consisting 
of UM faculty and students, participated in an anti-V^^m^^ 
march from the campus to downtown Missoula and back. 
was one of the faculty members participating. 
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realty office on April 5, 1968. 
guilty and was fined $10.00. 



Oa April 25, 1968, he pled 



one of those arrested in the Missoula realty 
office oi^Aprilo, 1953. The charges were dismissed the same 
date. 


This document contains neither recommendations nor 
conclusions of the FBI. It is the property of the FBI and 
is loaned to your agency. It and its contents are not to be 
distributed outside your agency. 
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APPENDIX - ORGANIZATION 


STUDENTS FOR A DEMXRATIC 
SOCIETY (SDS) 

The SDS, as it is known today, came into being at 
a founding convention held at Port Huron, Michigan, In June, 
1932. The SDS is an association of young people on the left 
and has a current program of protesting the draft, promoting 
a campaign for youth to develop a conscientious objector 
status, denouncing U. S. intervention in the war in Vietnam, 
and to '’radically transform" the university community and pro- 
vide for its complete control by students. GUS HALL, General 
Secretary, Communist Party, USA, when interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of United Press International in San Francisco, 
California, on May 14, 1965, described the SDS as a part of 
the "responsible left," which the Party has "going for us." 

At the June, 1965, SDS National Convention, an anti-communist 
proviso was removed from the SDS constitution. In the October 
7, 1966, issue of "New Left Notes," the official publication 
of SDS, an SDS spokesman stated that there are some communists 
in SDS and they are welcome. The national headquarters of this 
organization, as of April 18, 1967, was located in room Jt^206, 
1603 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Memorandum 


UNITED STATES C<L_/ ^NMENT ' 


IROM 


: DIRECTOR, FBI (100>449698) J. 

SAC, BUTTE^t 100- 8727 ) (P) 


date: 6/27/68 


subject: 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF THE NET^ LEFT 


’ ReBulets to Albany, 5/10/68 and 5/23/68. 


False Allegations of Police Brutaliti 


None. 


Immorality 


None. 


Action by College Administrators 



ished- 


the following information to 



na^occa^^i^T^i^^^nTn andimao^a^Rner^ com- 
ment about conditions in tn^un^Rb States. re- 

marked, "Just wait and see what happens in Augu^^^He 
went on to say that there are going to be a lot of people 
killed and continued be did not mean a few thousand, but 
was talking about 80,000 to 10^(^0 V 

remarked that Senator ROBERT KENNEDY 
was the la^^Rop^for salvation of the country and that if 
NIXON and HUMPHREY are the candidates running for the office 
of President, "There will never be a general election." 
BLUMBERG commented "they" would be using napalm bombs In 
the Negro ghettos this summer. 


r ' . 
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JUL 1 1988 
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''Martin Luther King's death will cause Negro k - 
violence groups to rejuvenate their violence policies* 

The recent departsent store fires in Chicago are prepara- 
tory to the revolution which will errupt there this summer 
at the Democratic Convention." 

^feels certain "The Negro crisis in 
America will be a violent and bloody one. The remarkable 
new generation offers one of our only hopes for a peace- 
ful racial co-existence. 

"One of the nation's greatest creditability gaps 
lies between generations. America's young people are waking 
up and f Ind^l^^l^^hat the older generation has been lying 
to them." hopes that "when the white military is . 

called out^^quell the riots that enough young civilian 
white people will Join the other side to see if whites will 
fire on whites. 

"The Negro is a loosely-knit group, which is un- 
organized because of enslaved ancestry. The Negro has 
devdbped from slavery into a matriarchal society. The 
only thing that has kept the Negro from achieving the same 
rights as other minority groups is the color of his skin." 

^said he "doubted the creditability of 
its officials in the face of the up- 





this gove 
coming crisis." 


D< 


I 


The demonstration by approximately 150 UM faculty 
and students in downtown Missoula on 4/5/68, was described 
in Butte letter to the Bureau, 6/10/68, captioned as above. 

It willji-ecalla/that approximately 19 individuals locked 
arms and sat down on the floor of a Missoula realty office. 

All were placed under arrest and charged with disturbing 
the peace. 

The "Montana Kalmln," issue of 4/6/68, in an 
arti cle— tiQimernlng the demons tratlim—and__tli£_aX£fialP identi- 

of the 

-• students at the city Jail. collect additional 

bail money from the crowd. 
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J/27/51B, 

UM, contacted an Agent at Missoula and re- 
lated that^UlTwas having some difficultywith the Anerlcan 
Legion in the State of Montana. inquired if in- 

formation was available to UM fro^tn^^HTles of the FBI and 
be was informed such Information was not available. 

^^^U^Bhen asked if a security clearance was 
given tO’ t^^memb^^ of the board that selected candidates 
for Fulbright Scholarships and awards and was advised that 
the Agent did not know. 


Potential Counterintelligence Action 

Being submitted to the Bureau on Individual cases 

Pending Counterintelligence Action 
None. 

Tangible Results 
None. 
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subject: 


r\J ✓ DIRSCTORf FBI 

8AC» BUTXB (100.8727) (P) 

C^COUNTERINIBLLIOBNCB PROGRAM 

INIRRNAL SECURITY / 

DISRUPTION OF THE MEW IRfT / . i 

, : li'^ 


6 / 10/68 


jv,. 



ReBulet to Alteny, 6/23/68, 


)* IT^ 

aavuoa on Apx’i.i. n, 1968, | * 
^Ba^Tv38WmT55?F^?8fo posted on campus during the early I 

morning hours of April 5, 1968, advertising a one-half hour 
of silence in respect for MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr, , on the UM k ^ V 
oaapus, starting at approximately noon on April 5, 1968, ^ / 

About 250 students and faculty gathered for this vigil*, in- 1^ 1 1 
eluding three Negroes, m" ’fj 

/ 'A 

During the vigil approximately 12 students mere en- r-y < 
gaged in passing out handbills to those assembled, which stated/' 
that AERO REALTY COMPANY in downtown Missoula had a racist 
attitude, as there was a picture in the window of the realty 
company vllifying|Dtr, KING as a oomnunist, 

^l^^dvised that the student enrollment at UH in- 
cludes fivRi^e Negro foreign students and three female and 
six male American-born Negroes, 


ihlse Allegations of Police Brutalit; 


on apr** «, **’''*’ ‘tX-jJ 5 

After the campus vigil broke up at about 1:15 p.m, , 
approximately 150 of the crowd proceeded to AERO REALTY CCMPANY, 
216 East Main Street, in downtown Missoula, where they milled 
around the buildibg, botblnsl^an^ou^^^nj^?olice were 
called and seven men aad;|H^^^m|B|H||Hmp vent to the 

TncuJsuRE 1 

2;- Bureau «nc, 2HReg,) '' I 7 JUN 13 1968 

2 - But te / f 

raz/taft^yi ^'•1' 


rHZ/lsr 


^k 




Buy U.S. Savings Bonds Ktgularly en the Fayrell Savings Flan 



supplies 


Ixilldiug. 


noth Ul^^^Jjructo!^^^rn^wer^T[rreste 
andjj^H^P also a UM instructor. 


All those arrested were charged with disturbing the 
peace, were arraigned beiore Police Judge WALLACE CLARK, and 
leleased on $25,00 bond. All pled not guilty and requested 
separate trials. 


demonstrato 


dvised on April 5, 1968, that the 
been at the AERO REALTY COMPANY, held a 
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coxurt on April 26, 1968. They pled gu 
disturbing the peace. Charges against 
English Instructor, and one soph<aiore 
lor insufficient evidence. 


stuaen^fer^cro 


of 
tlM 
opped 


The *1lontana Kalain,** Ulf student newspaper, issue 
of April 6, 1968, bad a picture on the front page with 
the caption "Four Hissoula policemen carry UM English 
Instructor Oenault Blouin after spraying the paralyzing 
Mace in his face during Friday's march. Hr. 

■Pl^mand 18 other marchers were charged with distuiling 
the peace during the demonstration," 

Enclosed for Bureau information is one Xerox copy 
of a pamphlet dated April 4, 1968, distrilg^et^onth^UM 
campus. Note the first article signed 
Instructor, Political Science, captioned 
IN MISSOULA IS A HOOD." Also note the article on 
concerning Senator MIKE MANSFIEU) and the draft by| 
Instructor in English. 



Also enclosed is a Xerox copy of a pamphlet 
distributed in downtown Hissoula on April 6, 1968, captioned 
"IN OUR TOWN?", 


2. Immorality 

Information being developed. 


3, Action by College Administrators 


No evidence of firm action developed, • 

Participation by faculty members and number of 
students participating set out Under Item #1, 
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TiUi-CHiiip OP police; iw i-assouu 

. IS A HOOD 


Joe Hood is the chief of police jd 
!iis8oula. His department, like that of 
nearly every other police department in, 
the United States, is imdergoing the 
-severest crisis of its history. The 
crisis has nothing to so with the fact 
that the police are underpaid, under- 
trained, and that generally they are 
people without either the motivation oi: 
the intellectual equipment to perform 
the job of law enforcement, though these 
things are all true. Neither does this 
crisis have anything to do with a rising 
crime rate, or a generally declining 
respect for law and order. - 

The crisis in the Missoula Police 
Departmenx is the consequence of the 
revolution that has occurred in Amer- 
can society in the last four or five 
years. Perhaps it would be better to 
say that the revolution has been in 
American culture rather than in the 
society. The breakdown in society is 
manifested in racial insurrection and 
police repression (revenge) in the 
larger cities, in the generational war 
( parents discipline their children by 
asking the--police to send them to 
jail), in the extremism with which 
police and other individuals attempt 
to crush the anti-war movement in the 
country, and finally and moat drama — 
tically, this breakdown is manifested 
in the fantastic instability of intef- 
personal relationships — hardly anyone 
is surprised at anything his friends 

do and his friends do nothing but. 

durprising things. ' ' 

What I am saying is that the 
Revolution — the first real Ameri- 
can revolution--has already( finally ) 
happened. Suddenly a majority of the 
young people in this country, as well 
as a good many older people, and nearly 
all black people, believe in justice, 
equality, freedom, and democracy. This 
means that v/e realize that our govern- 
ment and' our soci-e ty-repr-esent_nqn,e_of 

these things, but rather imperialism 
abroad of the most brutal .and power- 
ful sort, and 1984-Drave-New-World 
manipulative bureaucratism here at 
home 


. generations of Americans have b 
exposed — the BOMB and the increi 
affluence — are too little under 
stood and too complicated to be 
discussed here. In any case, th( 
has been the fragmentation of t] 
society into polarized factions 
and the disintegration of the 
social and political structure. 

To come back to Missoula, ai 
its police department, what-'aH 
this means is. that the police 
have lost their minds like everj 
body else. The one thing a cop 
has to know with some surenesa j 
order to keep his job is whom h« 
can arrest and whom he can haras 
with impunity. This involv.es 
knowing the political and class 
structure of the town. You arre 
lower c§Liss people and isolated 
deviants. But what happens when 
middle and upper class people st 
acting lower class — i.e., being 
honest about their hedonism, and 
not caring about "respectability 
V/hat happens when everybody beco 
a "deviant"? 

The police no longer have an, 
guidelines. They arrest everybod; 
and anybody, with, of course, th 
exception of their own kind. The; 
expose a wider and wider segment 
of the community to their incom- 
petence, their lack of respect f 
the law and order (i.e., their 
breaking-and-entering, assault ■ 
and battery, entrapment, voyeuri 
use of profane language in publii 
places, drunkenness, lying, and ; 
the other little habits policeraei 
acquire in the process of trying 
keeg) the town in shape), and the; 
helplessness in the face of the 
pr(J)blem that bugs everyone — the 
awful choices between fascism, 
anarchy-, and revolution, which a; 
all different sides of the same 
process going on in our society. 

. The police are paranoid. Thej 
world is pattering and they don' 
know where to turn. " 'w'e need -to - — 
sustain, them through this crisis. 
To sustain them, we must teach 
them. For the teaching to be 
effective, we must love them 



/ ilKS'S -NAIVETE ABOUT 


VJhen questioned about the Draft . ' 
f'. J*. system last Friday, Senator 
. y.' lansfield advocated that it be re- ^ 

/' placed by some program of Universal 
i-.'ilitary Training. He criticized 
t. ^ the S3S (Selective Service System) 

for its inequities, placing an... imf air 
t burden on young- -men who, perhaps for"""' 
// reasons beyond their control, cannot 
so to college. He also opposed the 
Republican proposal for a draft lottary 
.| on g'.’ovnds that such a program would 
i .'i; crea t;o undue anxiety , ' making it 
diif-j.ou].t for a young man to plan 
: • hi'? career reasonably. 

'- 0 .'■.coording to-what the SSS has saiii 
' i/; cf r r cu'^poses and methods., Mans- 
field’s remarks can only be called 
ft! naive. Those, very features of the 
system that he condemned, the SS3 
has singled out as its peculiar 
virtues.. Its function, according 
to the Selective Service Handbook 
S; published by General Hershey’s 

agency, is not merely to deliver a 
■ S quota I'f men to the Department of 
Defense for military service; .the 
major "challenge'' to the 333 lies 
"in dealing with the other millions 
of registrants... developing more 
effective human beings in the national 
interest,." This means "channeling" 
them, whatever their personal aspir- 
% ations or political beliefs, into 

civilian jobs that serve the interests 
Mfi of the military-industrial complex. 

I'; Since job f.reedom is a common 

g-; American ideal, this function of the 
SS3 raises a very real practical 
t?: problem of how to order men around 

fj In a free society without making 
->• them rebellious .. Appeals to "cit- 




must enJi^e: he would like to do 
as he he would appreexat- 

a certain future. . . " .But; in thp 
end, willy-nilly, "he ooraplies." 

The SSS concludes this accoun 
its methods proudly, "The psyCholi 
of T^anting wide choice under pres 
sure..,' is'the American or indirec 
way of achieving what is done by 
-direction in foreign countries wh( 
choice is not permitted." It woulc 
appear that Mansfield's sensitivi- 
toward engendering anxiety is not 
only unrealisiiic but un-American. 

The recent directives lifting 
graduate school and occupational 
deferments (among others) would 
seem to repudiate the SSS policies 
They do n^i The C''>ntrol remain s- 
the deferred classifications stil! 
exist-- only/, the Federal goyemme 
has temporarily ceased to provide 
deferment guidelines, encouraging 
the local Boards to defer les s ani 
draft more broadly. The consequenc 
of this are uncertain, but so far 
appears that the Boards are cj>ntir 
uing to grant both occupational ar 
graduate student deferments, 
though fewer of them, and on a hap 
hazard and piecemeal basis, the en 
result is that the system has 
become more preFerentiial than ever 
more absolute in i,ts control — and 
the anxieties and the uncertaintie 
of those within the system have be 
come virtually unbearable. The Ame 
ican youth, deferred or otherwise, 
are more tightly in the grip of tl 
Military Establishment than over 
before. 

The Military's hold on indust: 
(or vice-versa) and on national 
policy has been generally acknow- 



izeiivShip" and "responsibility" are 
finally not. enough. More effective 
• is the threat of the danger, poverty, 
^.ai.'rd stupidi’oy of the military tour 
to the lowly draftee. V/ho would hot 
rather -pursue dutifully the "plea- 
sures" of a college life or a cushy 
civilian job — or even an uncushy one 
for that matter; public school 
teachers may be harried and under- 
paid, but it is still easier to face 
a classroom of high school students 
than a band of Viet Cong, or a 
di'ill sergeant. 

The ways that the SSS exercises, — 
this time-honored carrot— and— stieJe, 
_me-thod of social control are re- 
markably s o phis treat ed, _ I _haven ' t 
space to detail these hare , 'but-^the — 
general operating assumption of the 
SS3 is that the most efficl.ent way 
of steering men Is to play on their 
■ • fTTV« avRtem is expressly 


pledged since Eisenhower's farewel 
warning about the Juggernaut (way 
back when its budget was a mere 
$40 billions.). In tlpe extraordin 
growth of its authority and power 
since then, the SSS plays a cruci 
role. Through the draft, all Amei 
men are now being raised \inder H 
authority. IJansfield's recommend- 
ation of a UMT would merely make 
overt the already .pervas-ive inf li 
ence of the largest viar machine : 
history. What he recommends, in 
is to cure a headache, by perform 
,a..-lobo tomy . 


FREE 


Paul vVa.rwi'ckj. 
I nstructo r , English. 


— V/.i-th ‘the use of marijuana becomi 
prevalent' -in- metropoli tan areas 
among entertainers( remember the^ 


Rolling Stones and a member of f 
falo Springfield?), authorities 






A DAY IN THE- LIFE -OP J. MICHAEL 
" O'TOOLE 

^School i3 such a game; choose, 

A, 5,0,1); Eliminate B and C, such, 
fun, presto a model student. A 
real level-headed kid, smart, 
amoitious, decent, a good boy, ;• 

he 'vill go places someday — some 
of them say, even if it's crazy. 

5 . 5 , 3 . 7 — :Law School — you're 
really oh top of the world. You 
want to Imow the answers to which 
questions? Five dollars to take the 
Soc. final for you! No thanks, you 
-cen use my bohk 'though,, it ' s 
luiderlined. ’ • 

Yes, it's-nine to know that the 
test v;ill only c-ovar '-the mat eriaJi in 
the bool-: — A.,h..,.c.,d , or none of these. 
Yes, none of these, very appropriate-.. 
Augustine's conoep't't>f"GrOd . Is 
appearance. -realnty? What is reality?'" 
V,'L.at is’ truth? What is relevant? 

What does relevant mean? 1 must 
uphold my image — to whom? Why am 
I so nervous, my armpits are -drip — * 
ping — those, cars and people are 
driving me nutty. I hate it, 

God, I Kate it. Why 'is-there-so.much,. 
isn't college for fun, too? Three 
papers and 'an. Art test this week — 

’.low will I ever -cover it thoroughly? 
'■Why do you take things - 00 seriouslyr - 
i:ichael?-""Ghe says, "Why do you let 
it get to you? There is nothing 
you can do. about ..It — take every- !- •••• 
thing as it comes." Go she says. 

God created man. with a free 
will. If God can give man a free 
will, why. can't man give .man- a. free- • 
wil.1 — can '■t' man -give himself a 
free v.'ill? I am so tense, they are ■■ 
driving me crazy, can't I ever do 
what 1 want without hurting them?’ "Vitaly 
do they make ms hurt them — ^I' don't 
wan’t". to hurt them. 

Gbe .certainly is a cute little gaL, 
a good teacher too.- .She gets right 
to the heart of the matter, she's 
so happy and optimistic, lives and 
dies for that baby of hers. She and 
her husband were walking hand ' in hand 
in front, of me. I was envious, and 
maybe"’ a little jealous. She wants to 
"leave the country. Her husband might 
get drafted. She is a real fine per — 
son — I'd like to. meet someone like 
her some-day — She -might take a job. in 
.-.^Canada.-. ^ __ 

Gre^ — certainly a percep'tive man,’" 
he scares me, I don't understand some ■ 
of the things he says. He was in the 
Poc^e Corps — the pleasure and soli- 
tude of those African plains. Is 



"Hinm''--331 , Theories of Inter- 
national Relati''n3 — bounds as good 
as anything. Barclay Kuhn— I've 
nheard a lot about him, but I guess 
•I'll live through it. 

Why does he open up like that, 
what's up with this. )guy. I really 
feel sorry for him. He doesn't 
seem to be able to live with himself. 
Like I told I-Irs. Vr'hat ' s-her-name 
after class, "I said almost the same 
thing to a group ’last night . " God , 

I'd hate to be as •hxing..up *as he is. 
Hal gets depressed when I talk-about 
the war and. the system.' ’ They were the 
same problems he had wheii he was an 
undergrad. "Haan.'.t’ anything. Juaproved- 
I hate to -see it again." What a stupj 
thing to say , T"tho-ugh.t-.- Hal likes tf 
hold, hi s head in the sand — is -Ri chare 
III a tragic-hero?' We are all tragic, 
but not heroes, but then — ^Richard 
—might-not Iiave‘"been either. . 

We all think a lot alKiufwhat. he., 
says. 'We really get scared to walk 
in. there. Why can't we jus-t_write oul 
those blue •books- and leave? Those 
eyes — two-dimensional, hidden behinc 
that three-dimensirinal beard- — green 
tie, blue shirt, swabbed- in brown coo 

-duroy shoes spattered with white 

paint. Shaved — you're kidding!! 

A Vi stial. image imp-osing a mental 
■'barri-er perhaps , if that doesn't 
sound too empirical. He seems to 
. have changed. 'Why is. he so concerned- 
with- how ..thi.s material relates to us. 
Let's just talk about anything — 
Students f or a Democratic Society,' 
anything. Eliminate the last. dying 
throes of textbook "Joe College." 

, Just one year left and I'll''have 
to decide. Dolly gets mad- when I 
depress Hall by talking about it* 
Marie says, "What's happened to you, 
lately?" "Don't get so upset, Micha-e] 
don't- wish your li.fe' away says 
Paula. , ..Paula' s in the other class. 
"How. could I, write that .paper'," she 
says — r "I don.'t have any idea where 
I stand. Politics isn't my fi-eld." 
I'm so tired of answers. like that I *i 
confused, too, so many talk like thai 
and so many are so upset. Tho others 
are- good Americans^ — they want the 
best for the country , .but there are 
more important things than political 
cliches, > you don't kill oyer cliches. 
In so many ways they are 'so right , 
-,I_,have to go along . but it still gets 
to me. Too much teami effort', too mucr 
‘God, mother, and. the flag — as- if 
pollution, only comes from pulp mills. 

The .pictures in Time magazine — 

m\r . \ W-3 T 1 da v*q >-i a 


Go to Eastern and codi' off . 

^Don't worry about any of it. 

"Play tennis and take mickey mouse 
courses. I*ve got to get away 
from him, them, her, me. Anonymity — 
relaxation — one quarter, that's 
all I would, need. 

Look at that train — not too fast 
— you would. never know it — some- 
body thought of that — three feet 
of wire above the railing. V/alk 
further on— God, that water looks 
cold. It's almost an impulsive 
thing, sort of like sleeping witi 
a woman — it's all over before you 
know it. Lon't be absurd, for 
Christ's sake 7 -what happens if 
it gets real, though. I wonder 
how many people watch the light 
on that train. 

People — that's my hangup. I 
like people and I want to be liked 
by people. V/hy is it that such 
close communications can be made 
with people who I am not close to, 
yet with the people who I am 
.close to, nothing of the sort 
takes place. Teachers and students 
can communicate fine — boys and 
girls are lost — husbands and 
wives too. It's easy to talk 
to strangers, yet it seems 
ridiculous. I feel rejected on 
all sides. The fraternity gave me 
the boot with no "concrete" 
reasons or warnings. I just 'didn't 
fit" , nothing definite could be 
said. 

I oan rationalize to myself — 


I know I'm not '.'other-directed;" 


even if I may want to be. I know 
I don't react in a normal fashion, 
everything is too' serious. I know 
I don't fit. I know my constant 
preoccupation of preaching about 
education, responsibility, war, 
etc. alienates me from others. I 
need them almost desperately, yet 
I can't change myself for conform- 
ity's sake because I know I'm right. 
Self-conscious at all moments, an 
almost paranoid obsession with the 
opinions of others. But they are 

not guilty of my condition — I am 

I call the plays. 

Her mother said to me, "What 
shape would our country be in if 
everyone was like you?" A ^tingiig 
slap. Mrs. B. — my neighbor since 
childhood — her daughter and I grew 
■ up'^together -,— practically lived, . — __ 
together. "Bernard was gone for 
five years." She thinks I'm 
chicken. Oh, my God — is this the 
price of belief — the price of mak- 


repel 3^— i^on't want to see^ them 
It's an ever deepening isolation, 
conscious suspicion, doubts, anxiet 
Change schools, towns, groups: — it k 
catching up. Tuim to literature and 
dtama — One can cry over Hecuba and 
“Trojan V/omen . but it's still not 
reality. 

All the empathizing in the worl 
gives me no direction to real life. 
I'm proud and ashamed , full of self- 
doubt and confidence, hope and deep 
all at the same time. 

School has always been a haven 
sorts — a place to lose myself--orde 
my own society to fit as I need it. 
Yet school places new demands on me 
to understand myself, and prove the 
realities of my existence. Not all 
of it, to be sure , very little. 

It's easy to forget yourself in 
relation to learning, it's almost a 
necessity — enroll in the Bus. Ad. 
school. Yet, I'm i^^es;^istibly draw 
to the Humanities. I've been called 
dilettante, but when I chagged to 
Liberal Arts I never consciously 
knew why. I just "liked it better," 
without really thinking about it. I 
could be part of a search to help m 
college "work" for me, 1 don't know 
for sure. 

Is it possible for man to keep 
in touch with reality when his per- 
sonal ethics and beliefs compete wi 
his need for other people and his 
sense of belonging? Does the realit 
of ultimate happiness lie in creati 
a society within my own mind? These 
are questions that I cannot answer 
now. 


U.S. CHARGED MVm PATTERN OP GENOCI 
Last December, the International Wa 
Crimes Tribunal, an organization 
launched by Bertrand Russell and co 
prising intellectuals and humanitar 
from Europe, Asia, and America, met 
for a second time in Roskilde, Denn 
Witnesses included American vets of 
Vietnam and So. Vietnamese civilian 
among others. The following are the 
major conclusions of the Tribunal: 
that the U.S. has "committed aggros 
against Vietnam", practiced "delibe 
and systematic bombings of civilian 
utilized "weapons and products pro- 
hibited by ^the laws of war", and, 
finally , " has preferred a policy of 
war and aggression aimecT'at total 
genocide to a policy of peace . " 

- r^otee -f-r om -LLBElUi Tl.OU. . Vol . XII . . Nc 
9 and 10) 

Donna Grindell 








]jf>UR TOWN? 





People of Missoula — it happening here. And the repor.ts 
you are receiving from most of the news media have hot been honest,-' 
or at very least, have not been complete. The actions of the police 
in Missoula yestei-day were unnecessary and, in some cases, bipital. 

And we need your help, ypiir cooperation , in seeing that it does not 
happen again today and other days. 

People^ there di&oriminatioi) and racism in, Missoula; 

Negroes and Indians are, turned away by landlords and busines$i]fen 
every day; the original covenant of the Parviews realtor^ fdep^res’ 
that no non-whites with the exception of "domestic servarits" sra'll 
be permitted to live there; Sigma Chi fraternity still contains an 
explicit racial discrimination clause; even today, the one Negro 
arrested had to pay double the bail anyone else paid, although the 
charge — disturbing .the peace— was exactly the same. Abrams, the 
courageous Officer who first squirted Iqiace in the faces 'O-f ' two ■ ’ 
people, one of them a girl, was heard to say, "I don't care if the 
nigger dies." And the subtle, really painful prejudice in this- , 
country and this town is so widespread and so universally denied 
that it poses the greatest, ajid the most Ipng-lived problem. . 

Yesterday, April 5th ^ nineteen persons were arrested in what' 

Paul Warwick, and others,, have described as ‘^'a pdice riot . " Mace. ' • 
was used on several people. Mace is a concentrated liquefied tear- 
gas, which dissolves skin oils and exposes nerve ends; it is - : 
incredibly painful, and was designed for use by policemen in cities 
during largescale riots, when their live% werd endangered and they 
didn't want to kill. r- • \ ‘ 

People, these demonstrators were not attacking the police or 
anyone, they were n ot being violent in any way. The only violence 
perpetrated yesterday was police violence, I)esk-sergeant Warren 
Cochrane ■gleefuily remarked- that the Missoula Police Force had 
not had so much "fun",; in- years . ■ / ' ’ '■ 

Please read„ihis. list' of some things done and said by our 
city police force yiest'erday, things i^ored by reporters'. We feel 
that the seriousness of their actions must not be underestimated; 
we also hope that if- yoA’ agree that you will call them, ask them 
at least to deal wi'th non-violent demonstrators in the /future in 
a non-violent manner, wi’bh restraint and decency more befitting ■ 

their responsibility. , ' .■ ? 

1. )Montana law states, that arresting officers must inform 
persons of their rights at the time of arrest ; yet, the people 
arrested yesterday were. not so informed until their arraignment 
several hours later. In fact, Chip Kinzel, when arrested asked 
what his rights were, and was informed , "you'll hear it, later." 

2. )Almost every person arrested reported that they had been 
fixing against walls, punched, had their hair pulled, arms twisted, 
etc. They also mentioned that when" Mac-e was used outside, it was 
splashed around pretty carelessly. 

3. )Some of\ the remarks of the police included, "If you try to 
escape or resist arrest, I'll kill you." "Kill the nigger," "Why 
don?t you just club them on the head and drag them off?" .. and 
widespread profanity and obscenity;’ 

4. )Several arrests were made at first for "trespassing", an 
offense which is not punishable by arrest. Joel Smith was arrested 
while trying with a loudspeaker to disperse the demonstrators; 

Ed Lahey was arrested for daring to ask an officer if they could 

"talk about it." ■. 

3 . )Finally — not one o fficer made a move to relieve the pain 
of the people "struck- by riiac'e . Tht- d e'mcn s trat Q^r.s^th.em selv es c ol- 
lected rags and applied cold water to the eyes of the^vTc-tfims; ~sorae~~- 
of them, already arrested, jumped out of the police cars to help. 

Hissoulians, we are not seeking to cause trouble — this is not 
our first demonstration and it is certainly not our last. We are 
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1. WE march TODAY in mourning for the Rev. Martin 
Luther King and to continue his work — to end racism ih ‘' 
Missoula, V l 

\ 2. yesterday; AS YOU MAY HAVE HEARD, a group of about '^ • 

'50 peojile marched to Aero Realty on E. Main St. to ask them 
attput their approach to race relations implied bya sign in 
their window showing a picture of the Rev, King at an alleged 
communist training camp. .'Aero,. Realty said they were not racist 
and that they knew of no realtor in Missoula who is. (They 
added, "Some of pur best friends are Negro.") Vie know thei:e*s 
■ racism among Missoula realtors and lots of it. We’re marching 
today because we want everyone else to know it and we’ll talk 
; about ;it this afternoon at the Courthouse. 

3V YESTERDAY, -ALSO, WE LEARNED 'thA't IN MISSOULA, AS IN 
MEMPHIS , the, concern of the police is not to end racism but • • 
to jail: those who are fighting against it. In order to break 
up the nonviolent discussion at Aero Realty the police used > • • 

• IIACE; a concentrated tear and nerve gas which bums, causes 
" temporary nausea and blindness, and according to the U.S, ;; ; 
Dept , of Health , Education, find Welfare can even kill.’ We 
are going to talk about wbat the police did yesterday. ; r 

■ 4. .WE’RE MARCHING TO DEMAND THAT THE POLICE STOP USING 
Mce, as Weil as any.; other kind of brutality they practice, 

. .1 :5. ‘EINALLY, WE. MARCH BECAUSE. V/B HAVE JUST BEGUN ;to‘ SEEK 
.answers to Robert P. Kennedy’s question, "How can .wp. turn 
this ■ country around?" • - ' ‘ 
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-^^DISRUPTION of the new. LEFT, ,6r* 
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ReBulet to Albany, 5/10/68 j 




Information was recently received that a Students 
for a Democratic Society chapter was formed at the University 
of Montana (UM) , Missoula, Montana, and investigation is 
presently being conducted to verify that a chapter does, or 
does not, exist. Three or four professors at UM are in the 
forefront of any demonstrations and similar activities. 

It_is^suggested that spe<^if_ic_ infojrma.tlon,. particuTs 
larly frpm_ iiewi"“SiSai5rr'I5^ficernTng~*fac~uity participation and 
iTivolvement in ‘actlvli^lfiS ‘ahd 'demonjstrations of the New Left, 
be brought to the attention of reliable members of the UM 
alumni and the Board of Regents, so that they will be fully 
awar6~6f ' the extent- to-which -some' faculty members are in- i j 
volved. y / 

The greater universities of Montana consist of six 
units, including UM and the Board of Regents .^s the overall 
governing board. This board is composed of approximately six 
members, all Governor-appointees. They, in fact, exercise a 
very definite control over each campus, principally because 
they control the appropriation each campus receives. Some 
members of the Board of Regents are personally known to 
Agents of this Office and are considered completely trust- 
worthy. They are also known to bo grohtly concerned about 
some of the recent activity on the UM^campus. i 


n the UM campus. ^ i 

wcT 

d that the parents of many 


It is also suggested that the parents of many 
students at UM, particularly out-of-state students, are 
often not aware that their children are participating in 
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demonstrations and similar activities. News media often . 
Identify the participants and it is suggested that an 
anonymous letter could be sent to parents, informing them _ 
cHPthe actr^lties' or "their children and, if that particular 
acTi^lty~has'received -publicity; a copy of the newspaper 
article could be Included in the letter. 


It is the opinion of this Office t hat th g— best 

about the 


counterint el ligence! 

remov al o f the_f_ew faculty__members involved, which conoid 
be accom j^jjBhed r-^f ^nough-pressufe-is- brought to bear- by 
the alumni ass^JLa tion . and . t he . .Board. of , . Regents j. 


The other principal campuses in the State of 
Montana and Idaho are the University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
Idaho State University, Pocatello, Idaho; and Montana State 
University, Bozeman, Montana. To date, there has not been 
activity on those campuses that could be considered that of 
the New Left. 


